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PREFACE 


III profacin^ a work of this brief description, wliere so inan\ branches of 
the Art of Painting are intro(hici‘(l w ith little more than an enumeration of their 
com])onent parts, I oii^^ht to apolo^'ize, in the first instance, for thus attempting 
to coincN an\ information which can l>e carried into practical usefulness in so 
small a compass; my moti\e for so doin^‘ was to ^’I'c, if possible, an insight 
into the intricacies of the Art, withoui distracting the attention of the reader 
by a multitude of exam[)l(‘s, whose union often destroys the strong impression 
of a single illustration. Thoujifh ih(‘ varieties of paintinj; are (aidless, yet the 
[)rop(*rties of which th(‘se \arieti(‘s are composed aiv, as in music, few in 
number; I have end(‘a\or(*d, therefons to notice^ onb th(‘ leading principles 
which must be known, and which b\ r(*flection and obscawation can be extended 
to anv infinite scaaes of ramifications. I1ie same simple rulers which should 
regulate tin* instruction of b(‘i>inners, I have endeavored to point out as 
existing ill the highest departnuaits of the Art, communicating* bv their 
pivsence that value which a vein of ^old imparts lo a mass of inferior matter. 
To some it may app(*ar that th(‘ subjead is too phv sically treatcal. I have Ixaai 
actuated so lo do bv the custom of the present tinu‘, and sun^lv eviaw one 
ou^ht to know soniethin^>’ of the construction of that instrument he is in 
[lossession of, and of its opca'ations on the mind. In what I have advaiuaal. 
I have (pioted the opinions of the b(‘st authors to corroborate and strengthen 
mv own, thereby hopinj; to ivnder an Art bv which civilized society is so 
highly embellished, more known and appr(‘ciat(*d. 

JOHN BURNET. 


March 2, 1887 
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AN ESSAY 


ON 

THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE 


HY 

JOHN BURNET, E. R. S. 


A country so largely connected with manufactures as this is, 
We cannot but wonder why the education of the eye has not 
been more generally cultivated; observing, as is also the case 
wuth the ear, that its education in after-life rarely gives the 
possessor those advantages which result from a proper direc- 
tion having been given in youth ; nor do I see why drawing should not accom- 
pany the elements of reading and writing, the complicated forms of the 
letters in many languages presenting a more serious obstacle than what is 
required in the rudiments of drawing; and I have no doubt but that a very 
short time would be sufficient to enable a scholar to draw objects with 
tolerable correctness. Without this education, not only arc the most valuable 
advantages often lost,’ but the mind is deprived of one of its chief sources 
of correct information, and the hand remains in a manner paralyzed and 
unable to record what the eye takes cognizance of; whereas, when they 
advance in mutual contact through a course of early instruction, this diffi- 
culty is overcome. This ready execution of the hand is to be acquired 



* Locke, whose attention was turned to this branch of education, says, “when he can 
write well and quick, I think it may be convenient not only to continue the exercise of his 
hand in writing, but also to improve the use of it further in drawing, a thing very useful 
to gentlemen on several occasions, but especially if he travels, as that which helps a man 
often to express in a few lines well put together what a whole sheet of paper in writing 
would not be able to represent and make intelligible. How many buildings may a man 
see, how many machines and habits meet with, the ideas whereof would be easily retained 
and communicated by a little skill in drawing, which being committed to words are in 
danger of being lost, or at best but ill retained in the most exact descriptions? I do 
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only by constant practice, for, however readily the eye may perceive the 
form of an object, the power of delineating it on the paper or canvas is 
where the apparent difficulty lies. It is here where its correctness is put 
to the test. How much constant practice perfects this chain of com- 
munication between the eye and the hand may be proved by the facility 
with which a person acquires the power of writing in the dark, or with his 
eyes shut. This quick communication, however, is not to be purchased at 
the expense of correctness, which ought to be the greatest consideration; 
for if the eye, or ear, falls into a loose, imperfect method of study, the student 
finds the greatest difliculty in getting rid of such unprofitable groundwork. 
In advocating the advantages of this branch of education, it is not my 
province to raise up chimeras, or what might be considered sufficient reasons 
for deferring it. Those who have the instruction of youth entrusted to 
them, I am confident, would find it rather an assistance, as it might be 
given either as an amusement or as a reward of merit; and, in order to 
put it in the power of any master to instruct, I shall endeavor to proceed 
in the simplest manner, and with as few' diagrams as the subject renders 
necessary. 


MEASIIllEMKxNT. 

To teach the eye to measure the distance between one object and another 
ought to be the first proceeding. The forms of the lines which bound these 
spaces, the shapes contained or excluded by such lines, ought to follow, 
for, as the eye must have something tangible to work upon, it ought to be 


1 . 



simple and evident. I should, therefore, commence by a series of dots or 
points, first two, then three, four and five ; also the angles made by drawing 
lines from each of several points. A pair of compasses will enable any one 

not mean that I would have your son a perfect painter; to be that to any tolerable degree 
will require more time than a youtig gentleman can spare from his other improvements 
of greater moment; but so much insight into perspective and skill in drawing as will 
enable him to represent tolerably on paper any thing he sees, may, I think, be got in 
a little time.** — Locke's Thoughts Concerning Education, 

“With regard to the practice of drawing, it will be proper to incite the scholars 
to industry by showing in other books the use of the art, and informing them how much 
it assists the apprehension and relieves the memory, and if they are obliged sometimes 
to write descriptions of engines, utensils, or any complex pieces of workmanship, they 
will more fully apprehend the necessity of an expedient which so happily supplies the 
defects of language, and enables the eye to receive what cannot be conveyed to the mind 
any other way .*’ — Preface to the Preceptor, 
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to compare their correctness with the original, for, until a pupil cab 
accomplish pretty correctly these preliminaries, it is useless to hasten to 
more complicated matters. 


FORM. 

As all forms contain more or less portions of a triangle, square or 
circle, the eye must be taught to comprehend and imitate such objects in 
their simple forms, in order to fit it for the purpose of seeing such qualities 
when mixed and combined with more complicated figures. 

I would now recommend these forms to be cut out in paper, and 
viewed in various situations, being set upright, and also viewed in a 
horizontal position, that the eye may become thoroughly acquainted with 
the figures in all their variety of shapes, and with the causes of their 
alterations in form. 


Fig, 2. 



Fig.S. Fig,^, 



I would also recommend the pupil to draw from a cube and a ball, 
that the eye may become early accustomed to draw from the real objects, 
in place of flat surfaces, which will give him a power in drawing from 
Nature unattainable by any other method. 


Fig, 5. 



Fig, 6, 7' . 

/ — \ 


PERSPECTIVE. 

Many have been deterred from attempting to learn drawing from the 
dread of encountering so formidable a department of the art as perspective ; 
whereas, if it is stripped of its geometrical and mathematical intricacies, 
it will be found a very simple matter, and easy of comprehension.^ Per- 
spective, as the word denotes (being a compound of the Latin words 

*Long calculations or complex diagrams affright the timorous and unexperienced 
from a second view, but if we have skill sufficient to analyze them into simple principles, 
it will be discovered that our fear was groundless. Divide and conquer is a principle 
equally just in science as in policy. Complication is a species of confederacy which, 
while it continues united, bids defiance to the most active and vigorous intellect, but 
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per^ through, and spectOy to view), is the art of drawing the several 
objects as they appear when traced upon a glass, or transparent medium; 
the art of drawing in perspective, therefore, is nothing more than repre- 
senting the various objects subject to those laws which regulate their 
appearance in Nature.^ 


LINES. 

All lines are subject to an alteration in their appearance, except two, 
a perpendicular line and a horizontal one; and lines are more or less 
diminished in length according as they depart from the parallel of the 
base line; for example, if a person holds a pen or a stick parallel with 
the eyes, and gradually turns it around, he will see it gradually become 
shorter, until it assumes a mere spot when it is placed with the point 
directly toward the eye, as it then covers what is termed the point of sight , 
being a point immediately opposite the observer’s eye, and upon the 
horizontal line, which is always of the height of the eyes of the spectator; 
and, as it is turned around, it will describe innumerable points along the 
whole line. These are termed accidental pointSy and vary according as the 

of which every member is separately weak, and which may therefore be quickly subdued 
if it can be broken. The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, is to attempt but 
little at a tune; the wuiest excursions of the mind are made by short flights frequently 
reiieated.” — Doctor Johnson, 

* It was in the sixteenth century that Perspective, a new branch of optics, was 
revived, or rather invented; this is more a business of geometry than optics, and is indeed 
more an art than a science; but since it is derived from optical principles, and as the 
use of it is to give pleasure to the eye by a just representation of natural objects, 
I would do wrong not to give a short account of its rise and progress. The art of 
perspective owes its birth to painting, and particularly to that branch of it which was 
employed in the decoration of the theater, where landscapes were prinicpally introdiiee(i, 
and which would have looked unnatural and horrid if the size of the objects had not been 
pretty nearly proportioned to their distance from the eye. We learn from Vitruvius 
that Agatharchus, instructed by Eschyliis, was the first who wrote upon the subject, and 
that afterward the principles of this art w'ere more distinctly taught by Democritus and 
Anaxagoras, the disciples of Agatharchus. Of the theory of this art, as described by 
them, we know nothing, since none of their writings have escaped the general wreck that 
was made of ancient literature in the dark ages of Europe. However, the revival of 
painting in Italy was accompanied with a revival of this art. The first person who 
attempted to lay down the rules of perspective was Pietro del Borgo, an Italian. He 
supposed objects to be placed beyond a transparent tablet, and endeavored to trace the 
images which rays of light emitted from them would make upon it, but we do not know 
what success he had in this attempt, because the book which he wrote upon the subject 
is not now extant. It is, however, very much commended by the famous Egnazio Dante; 
and upon the principles of Borgo, Albert Durer constructed a machine, by which he could 
trace the perspective appearance of objects. Balthazar Perussi studied the writings of 
Borgo, and endeavored to make them more intelligible; to him we owe the discovery of 
points of distance, to which all lines that would make an angle of 45 degrees with the 
ground line are drawn. A little time after, Guido Ubaldi, another Italian, found that 
all lines that are parallel to one another, if they be inclined to the ground line, converge 
to some point in the horizontal line, and that through this point also a line drawn from 
the eye, parallel to them, will pass. These principles put together enabled him to make 
out a pretty complete theory of perspective.” — Prieatley^s Optica, 

Since then the Jesuits* Perspective, Brook Taylor’s, Malton’s, and others, have 
rendered the most difficult and intricate diagrams clear and comprehensible. 
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lines run more or less at right angles from the base line. Lines also vary 
according as they are situated above or below the observer’s eye; for 
instance, if a book is held up horizontally before th^ eye, the under cover 
will be seen when held above, and the lines of its sides appear to run down 

Fig^ 8 . 


Hohsootal 



line* 



to a point on the horizontal line. When underneath the eye, the upper 
cover will be seen, and the lines describing the sides appear to rise up to 
the horizontal line.^ Before proceeding further, for the better understand- 
ing the several lines already mentioned, and showing how they are affected, 
I shall give an explanatory figure. 

The above represents a cupboard with folding doors. Being placed 
immediately before the eye, the sides appear to rise and descend to the 
point of sight, a; also the door b, from its being opened at right angles 
with the base line, while the lines of the door c appear to run to the acci- 
dental point I). This point will vary its situation according as the door 
is more or less opened, which explains wdiat are termed accidental points. 

Fig. 9. 


c 

Horizootal line. 



‘ The truth of this may be also deary proved if a person holds up a piece of glass 
on which a series of lines are drawn, radiating from the center; for by looking through 
it either up a street, avenue, or long room* he will perceive those lines of the pavement, 
buildings, etc., which are at right angles with the base line, fall in with and cover many 
of the lines, so drawn on the glass, for as they all run to the point of sight, they will 
of necessity converge, since the spaces between them diminish as they recede from the 
spectator. 
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DIMINUTION. 

All objects diminish in size as the spectator departs from them, hence 
two parallel lines seem to approach each other as they recede from the 
eye; and this diminution will appear more or less sudden, according as 
they commence from a near point, or one more removed. For example, if 
the hand is held near the eye, it will intercept a larger space than when 
held out at arm’s length. 

Objects diminish in an increased ratio until removed to a certain dis- 
tance, when the diminution appears less violent. This may be made apparent 
by the following diagram ; 

10 . 


B 

Let the line a represent the spectator, and the line b represent a line 
of pavement. The circular line c, which cuts through the visual rays” as 
they approach the eye, will show the diminished ratio as the squares become 
more distant. And, as they have to be represented upon a plane surface, 
their proportions will be as the divisions on n. They will, therefore, present 
the following appearance to the eye. 



Fig, 11 . 



When, therefore, objects are commenced too near, they appear out of 
proportion with the other objects in the work, and, though true according 
to rule, appear false with regard to their effect upon the feye of the 

'Imaginary lines reaching from various objects to the eye. 
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spectator. This is termed violent or sudden perspective, to avoid which 
a point of distance is chosen that will look agreeable. The breadth of 
the squares being determined by the diagonal line running to the point of 
distance where it cuts through the lines of the pavement, which run to the 
point of sight, the farther this point is removed the more level the ground 
will appear, as represented in Fig. 18. 


Point of iighu Fig. 1<L 



angi.es. 

What we have hitherto said more immediately applies to parallel per- 
spective, so named from all the lines which intersect those running to the 
point of sight, being parallel with the base line. When, however, a square, 
or any cubical form, is viewed at the angle, the two sides will not appear 
to vanish in the point of sight, but run to two points on the horizontal 
line, called vanishing points; and this mode of treating the subject is 
called angular perspective. Now, these two points are always at an equal 
distance from each other, which is one-fourth of a circle. Therefore, if 
one is determined upon, the other is easily found; for, as one departs from 
the point of sight, the other appears to approach it, as any one may 
perceive by turning around a sheet of paper, or a book, from a situation 
where one side is parallel with the base line, until it is viewed upon the 
angle. The cause, of this, perhaps, may be more clearly explained by the 
following figure: 


Fig, n. 
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Suppose the circle to represent the line of the horizon, which is the 
true representation of it when viewed out at sea, or where no obstruction 
intercepts it, for then the water, coining in contact with the sky, presents 
a circular horizontal line. If a person, therefore, was placed at d, and, 
looking to the point a, the line c would be parallel with the base, being at 
right angles with a, and, consequently, occupying one-fourth of a circle; 
but, if he turned in the direction of b, then a and c would become vanish- 
ing points, though still at equal distances upon the horizontal line, and 
would appear thus: 


Ftg, 14 . 



In a panorama, which is a circular canvas, viewed from the center, 
this mode of measuring the various points is found to agree perfectly with 
the natural representation of objects. 


CIRCLES. 


If any one takes a drinking glass or cup in his hand, with the mouth 
of it toward him, and gradually turns it from him, carefully watching it 
passing through all the elliptical forms, until the brim becomes a straight 
line in appearance, he will have a correct idea how it is that columns, or 
other circular objects, assume an oval shape at the top or bottom, accord- 
ing as they are below or above the eye. Or, if he holds the cup with the 
side downward, and turns the mouth gradually around toward him, he will 
perceive the cause why arches, or circular gateways, appear elliptical in 
a side view. It arises from parts of the circle being more foreshortened 
than other parts; that is to say, those parts which come more in the line 
of the visual rays. For example, let a circle be divided into equal parts, 
and suppose the eye of the spectator placed at a, those parts which He 
in the direction of the rays of vision, b, occupy less space on the line c, 
which cuts through them, and, w^hen drawn upon a flat surface, would 
present an appearance like n. Fig. 16. Or imagine a line drawn through 
the center, parallel with the base line, and which accordingly retains its 
exact length. Those portions of the circular line which lie in the same 
direction are less diminished, while the other parts, lying in an opposite 
direction, naturally become subject to the greatest degree of foreshortening, 
as in Fig. 17. 

Having now gone through the several forms of a triangle, square and 
circle, I shall here recapitulate the influence of perspective upon their 
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several lines* We have seen that lines are shortened according as they 
fall in the direction of the visual rays, and retain their original length 
only when they cut them at right angles. Now, this takes place wherever 
the objects are placed, whether near the foreground or in the distance, 
the eye of the spectator being a point from which imaginary lines radiate 
in any direction, and which are termed rays of vision, and along which 
imaginary lines all objects are received upon the retina;® and, though in 


Fig- 15. 



painting we are obliged to delineate everything upon a flat surface, yet, 
properly speaking, the line which cuts through these rays at equal dis- 
tance from the eye is circular. We have seen also that all objects diminish 
in size according to their distance from the spectator, and that this 
diminution is more or less sudden according to the closeness of the spectator 
to the object. Upon this matter the taste and judgment of the artist 
is shown, because, though true according to Nature, yet it may be repre- 


Fig. 17. 



* Kepler, who in 1600 was the discoverer of the seat of vision on the retina, says as 
to the images of objects being inverted in the eye, it is the business of the mind to trace 
the progress of them through the pupU, and refer them to those places of the objects 
themselves from which they seem to have proceeded. 
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sented with a very bad effect, and one figure of a group, or one column of 
a row, may be rendered preposterously large, so as to offend the eye, which, 
though at all times pleased with the truth, yet will be more delighted when 
that truth is rendered agreeable/ When this distortion takes place in 
reality, we naturally change our position, until the eye is satisfied; but in 
painting, the whole being a flat surface, we change our position in vain. 

We have also seen that all horizontal surfaces of objects diminish in 
breadth as they approach the horizontal line, and regain their true width 
when they depart from it, either by being immediately above the eye or 
directly under it, as may be perceived by the following diagram : 



Now, this rule applies to all flat surfaces, whether approaching the 
horizontal line, in consequence of their distance from the spectator, or 
from being placed at different degrees of height; for, if they reach the 
eye in the direction of an angle of 45 degrees, which is equidistant between 
a perpendicular and a horizontal line, they will be diminished in apparent 
width exactly one-half. If they are viewed at a greater or smaller angle, 
they will increase or diminish in the same degree. This is also the cause 
why surfaces of objects whose lines are at right angles with their base 

’Reynolds, in a note upon Fresnoy^s Art of Painting, says, “The rules of 
perspective, as well as all other rules, may be injudiciously applied, and it must be 
acknowledged that a misapplication of them is but loo trc(|uenlJy found even in the works 
of the most considerable artists. It is not uncommon to see a figure on the foreground 
represented near twice the size of another which is supposed to be removed but a few feet 
behind it; this, though true according to rule, will appear monstrous. This error proceeds 
from ])lacing the point of distance too near the point of sight, by which means the 
diminution of objects is so sudden as to appear unnatural, unless you stand so near the 
picture as the point of distance requires, which would be too near for the eye to 
comprehend the whole picture; whereas if the point of distance is removed so far as 
the spectator may be supposed to stand in order to see commodiously, and take within 
his view the whole, the figures behind would then suffer under no such violent diminution.'* 
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line increase in length as they depart from the point of sight, either to 
the left hand or to the right, as may be seen by turning the diagram 
around, and making the line on which the eye of the spectator is placed a 
horizontal line in place of a perpendicular. This may appear too much 
a repetition of what has already been said respecting the cause of objects 
becoming foreshortened; but, as it is the base on which all rules for true 
drawing are founded, it must be viewed in every position, that the student 
may thoroughly comprehend it. 

When the mind of the student is informed of the various causes oper- 
ating upon lines so as to change their appearance to the eye, let him 
look abroad upon natural objects, and contemplate the various changes 
produced in their forms by their situation, so that his eye may become 
familiar with those alterations in form, and his mind enriched by a variety 
of examples; thus making Nature furnish him with a thousand diagrams, 
which he ought to draw and write down his remarks upon. He will, by 
this method, not only educate his eye, but improve his mind at the same 
time, the study of drawing being intimately connected with observation 
and reflection. 

Having now endeavored to explain the leading principles of per- 
spective, I shall proceed to put them into practical application ; but I must 
premise that it is an essential requisite, before proceeding to delineate 
any object, that we make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with its general 
character, otherwise the eye cannot convey to us its image distinctly; 
neither can the hand render it with energy or precision. Let us take, for 
example, the human face, the component parts of which every one is 
acquainted with; yet the niceties of distinction in the several features few 
eyes can perceive, or render with perfect accuracy. This oftener arises 
from a want of due examination, so as to be able to guide the eye, than 
from any deficiency in the eye itself; hence we perceive, in the drawings 
of children and rude nations, a profile with the eye represented as if 
viewed in front, or a full view of the face with the nose as if seen in profile. 
To avoid such incongruities, therefore, the eye must be taught to see the 
changes which take place, and the mind be made acquainted with the causes 
of such change.® In illustration of which, if we take a plaster cast or 
mask of the face, such as is represented in Fig, 19, and draw a line down 
the center, from the forehead to the chin, we perceive, when viewed directly 


•Mengs, speaking of design, which he defines as comprehending the outline, or the 
circumference of things, including the proportion of their length, breadth and form, 
says, “This part is composed of two principal divisions, the knowledge of the proper form 
of a thing, and the manner of seeing it; the one depending upon geometry, the other 
upon optics: the first implies a knowledge of their optical appearance from the view 
presented to the sight; this pictorial geometry is necessary to enable the student to 
delineate with correctness and feeling, and which can only be acquired by careful habit 
of seeing and drawing with attention. This is the fundamental basis of design, without 
which it will be impossible to render theoretic knowledge available: for, as in painting, 
we must express the forms which we see in Nature as they present themselves to our 
sight, and as their beauty depends upon that little, more or less; which decides their 
character, so a knowledge of that variation enables us to give a true representation.” 
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in front, that it presents a straight perpendicular line, as in No. 1, though 
actually full of undulations from passing over the entire profile; but, as 
these projections and recedings of the line are immediately under each 


Fig. 1&. 

No. 1. No. «. 



other, they reach the eye in the same manner as if a string was held up 
before the mask in a perpendicular direction. If, however, the mask is 
viewed when turned around halfway between a profile and front face, as 
in No. 2, those parts of the line which recede or project will assume exactly 
one-half of their true character and projection; while in the profile, No. 3, 
the line acquires its exact similitude, from its being undisturbed by those 
laws which regulate perspective. If we were to proceed and examine every 
feature in the same manner, we should find that the same law^s lead us into 
a correct view of the alterations which take place upon every alteration 
in position. To explain this more clearly, if we take the mask and hold 
it with the chin toward us, so as to observe the curve on which the mouth 
is placed, as in Fig. 20, we can easily perceive that a person viewing it in 
the direction of the lines a b, which would give him a view of the face 
between a front and profile (or wdiat is termed by artists a three-quarter), 
would see one side of the lip of its entire length, while the other side, lying 
in the direction of the visual rays, would be reduced to a very small space, 
as may be perceived by its breadth on the ideal line c, which cuts such rays 
at right angles. Such, also, is the case with the nose, in the same view of 
the face; one side remains undiminished, while the other side forms a mere 
outline, being seen entirely under the influence of perspective. 

In finishing this part of the essay, I cannot conclude without remind- 
ing the pupil of the extreme importance of the very first preliminaries 
of the work, teaching the eye the power of measuring the distances between 
several points, as it is the basis of correct drawing. In drawing a head. 
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if the points where the eyes, nose and mouth ought to be placed can be 
correctly put down, one of the greatest difficulties will be conquered, and 
the detail of which each feature is composed rendered easy and effective,^ 
and the same remark applies to the power of combining the several parts 
of the largest assemblage of objects. The eye marks the distance of one 
or two leading points, which serve as a station to start from, and by a 
careful combination of exact dimensions moves over the whole space with 
a species of ideal trigonometry. Being also educated to observe the varia- 
tions of the several lines according as they are more or less under the 
influence of perspective acting upon their form or size, a clear, defined outline 
will be the result, not only unattainable by any other method, but, even if 
attained, unaccompanied by the power of judging of its correctness. 


Fig. to. 



The power of seeing objects correctly is gained by a careful examina- 
nation of their general appearance, and of the component parts which 
produce such general appearance. It is necessary, therefore, before pro- 
ceeding to delineate any object, to observe it attentively in the first instance, 
to examine it as a whole, so as to be convinced of its great leading features, 
the various shapes the principal lights take, also the forms of the darks, 
what occasions them, and why they are darker at one place than at another; 

® Reynolds, speaking of Frans Hals, says, “In his works the portrait painter may 
observe the composition of a face, the features well put together, as the painters express 
it, from whence that strong marked character of individual Nature, which is so remarkable 
in his portraits, and is not found in an equal degree in any other painter. If he had 
joined to this most difficult part of the art a patience in finishing what he had so correctly 
planned, he might justly have claimed the place which Vandyck, all things considered, 
so justly holds as the first of portrait painters.” In another place he says, “The likeness 
of a portrait consists more in the preserving the general effect of the countenance than 
in the most minute finishing of the features, or any of the particular parts .” — Sixth and 
Fourteenth Discourses. 
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the size and shape of the smaller component parts, where they are congre- 
gated most, and where the greatest vacuum is situated; where portions 
are seen entire, and where they are intercepted. Without the eye taking 
cognizance of all these before proceeding, it will be impossible to give a just 
representation, either in the detail or in the general effect;^® it will, more- 


Fig. 21. 



over, have a prejudicial influence, inasmuch as it will lead to a style of 
drawing without feeling, character or decision. One reason why the 
drawings of eminent artists are superior to all others is the great intelligence 
every line indicates, the smallest touch being expressive of the character. 
Another advantage this previous contemplation of the subject has is the 
storing of the mind with materials for future occasions, when it is necessary 
to have recourse to the memory. Knowledge in drawing, as well as in 
other sciences, is having ready a mass of materials, which we can apply to 
the subject in hand. Drawing much improves us as little as reading 
much, unless we contemplate and understand as we proceed. Those who 
have acquired a readiness of hand without correctness and study have but 
the shadow instead of the substance, and, though to the unlearned their 
works have the appearance of excellence, yet to educated eyes they seem 
in the light of forgeries, or like the language of him who talks speciously 
of a subject he does not understand. After the hand has once acquired 

illustrate this, we may have recourse to Titian’s bunch of grapes, which we 
will suppose placed so as to receive a broad light and shadow. Here, though each 
‘ndividual grape on the light side has its light, and shadow, and reflection, yet altogether 
tney make but one broad mass of light: the slightest sketch, therefore, where this breadth 
is preserved, will have a better effect, will have more the appearance of coming from a 
master hand — that is, in other words, will have more the characteristic and generale of 
Nature, than the most laborious finishing, where this breadth is lost or neglected. — 
Reynolds on Fresnoy, note 40. 
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this delusive dexterity, the student becomes contented, and unable to execute 
anything correctly in future. Sir Joshua Reynolds remarks that “young 
men have not only this frivolous ambition of being thought masters of 
execution inciting them on one hand, but also their natural sloth tempting 
them on the other. They are terrified at the prospect before them of 
the toil required to attain exactness. The impetuosity of youth is dis- 
gusted at the slow approaches of a regular siege, and desires, from mere 
impatience of labor, to take the citadel by storm. They wish to find some 
shorter path to excellence, and hope to obtain the reward of eminence by 
other means than those which the indispensable rules of art have prescribed. 
They must, therefore, be told again and again that labor is the only price 
of solid fame, and that, whatever their force of genius may be, there is 
no easy method of becoming a good painter.” In another place he justly 
observes that “the first business of the student is to be able to give a true 
representation of whatever object presents itself, just as it appears to the 
eye, so as to amount to a deception ; and the geometric rules of perspective 
are included in this study. This is the language of the art, which appears 
the more necessary to be taught early, from the natural repugnance which 
the mind has to such mechanical labor, after it has acquired a relish fo|* 
its higher departments.” Also in his first discourse he says: “A lively 
and what is called a masterly handling of the chalk or pencil are, it must 
be confessed, captivating qualities to young minds, and become, of course, 
the objects of their ambition. They endeavor to imitate these dazzling 
excellencies, which they will find no great labor in attaining. After much 
time spent in these frivolous pursuits, the difficulty will be to retreat, 
but it will be then too late; and there is scarce an instance of return to 
scrupulous labor after the mind has been debauched and deceived by this 
fallacious mastery.” We find in many of the drawings of Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, and even Rubens, some portions carefully studied and finished 
with the greatest correctness from the model, some difficult passage which 
required labor and finish to overcome, or some portion of great beauty, 

” Freedom of execution, or masterly handling, as it is termed, is often taught to 
pupils that they may appear to be making great strides in the art. The master frequently 
finds his pupil* too dull, or too inattentive, to acquire a correct knowledge of his subject, 
therefore gives him the power of displaying an appearance of dexterity. To an 
uneducated eye, a sketch of a tree, for example, may be hit off by the pupil with sufficient 
resemblance to satisfy all parties; the parents see nothing in the original different from 
the copy, for that which appears to them but a scribbled appearance, in the original 
indicates to the eye of an artist foliage, branches, and shadows; thus thdr education 
seems finished before it is in reality begun, and they leave school without the power of 
drawing a line. In after-life, when they wish to delineate objects correctly, they find this 
dexterity rather an incumbrance; the eye, previously debauched, is incapable of receiving 
a true impression; while the hand, necessarily confined to the several spaces allotted to 
the different forms, feels cramped and awkward, and obliges them to throw down the 
pencil in despair. In other branches of science we find this dexterity checked in its 
infancy. What M^ould be thought of a child w^ho had been taught to run over the keys 
of a pianoforte without any definite meaning? Or of a master who encouraged the 
scribbling of a boy to imitate a free hand? I remember an artist Who always took an 
opportunity of disconcerting the pretensions of such precocious geniuses in drawing, by 
laying down a key or a pair of snuffers for them to delineate. 
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which nothing but fidelity could represent. From the contemplation of 
the works of the great painters we perceive a comparative dryness and 
stiffness in their earlier productions, compared with their later pictures. 
We, therefore, are naturally led to conclude that we can accomplish by 
a shorter method what they have shown us to have been their aim — ^breadth, 
grandeur and freedom of execution. It will be found, however, that, though 
a few strokes by the hand of a master often express in his later -works as 
much as the most careful finishing of his early pictures, yet that arises 
entirely from his having acquired, by long practice, a mastery over his 
materials, and, by long contemplation, a perfect knowledge of what are 
the leading features and peculiar character of every object. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing remarks, careful drawing and minute 
finishing are to be regulated in a great measure by the nature of the work 
in hand, otherwise these qualities, excellent in themselves, are liable to be 
caught at, as an excuse for doing something which requires the least 
exertion of the mind. Though it is absolutely necessary to be able to 
draw correctly whatever may be placed before you, yet it does not follow 
that the same labor is to be carried into the subordinate parts, otherwise a 
long portion of life might be spent in delineating the intricate ramifications 
of trees and plants, or in mapping out with painful fidelity the hedges and 
ditches of a whole county. The correctness of which it is necessary to be 
possessed is to be employed in rendering w^ith accuracy the vital portions 
of all works, frequently leaving the minor passages to be filled up from our 
general knowledge and practice. How vexatious is it to see young men 
attending academies and museums, month after month, drawing from antique 
statues, in place of bestowing their whole care in giving the outline and 
form correctly, waste their youth in industrious idleness, in representing the 
flaw^s and excoriations of the mutilated marble, or in smoothly stippling in 
a surrounding mass of background ! 


AERIAL PERSPECTIVE. 

Lineal perspective being that part of drawing wiiich is produced by 
the means of lines only, aerial perspective is made use of to designate those 
changes which take place in the appearance of objects, either as to their 
n‘ceding or advancing, from the interposition of the atmosphere; there- 
fore, to the application of this quality the artist is mainly indebted for the 
powder of giving his work the space and retiring character of Nature; but, 
though the eye is at all times pleased and gratified with the power of 
viewing distant prospects, yet objects require a certain definition to lead 
the imagination, without perplexing and troubling the mind. Neither are 
we pleased by sudden jumps from the foreground to the extreme distance. 
The eye is more delighted, therefore, in being carried over a gradual 
diminution of many intervening objects, or in searching for outlets through 
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screens of intervening trees or clumps of buildings ; such perforations assist- 
ing by their framework the distant tone of color with which the most remote 
objects are nevertheless sufficiently embodied out. Now, though the inter- 
position of the atmosphere gives us the means of producing the effect of 
distance in a picture, yet the mind requires a certain variety to hold it 
in amusement, and a certain appearance of substance to give a reality 
to the scene. On the other hand, when the atmosphere is deprived of the 
means of refraction, by reason of its clearness, a false representation is 
produced, and objects appear nearer than they are in point of truth (as 
may be perceived in many scenes in Switzerland), and the eye is deprived 
of the gratification of viewing the outlines of objects through a variety of 
strengths. When we reflect that the art of painting is an attempt to 
deceive the eye, in representing upon a perpendicular surface the variety 
of planes upon which the several objects in Nature are placed; when we 

reflect that the painter is deprived of many collateral means of assisting 

the deception, it requires his whole knowledge to be employed in working 
out the result, lines possessing distinctness of form, bulk and minuti®, 

light and dark to give them their full force upon the eye, colors unasso- 

ciated with atmospheric influence, with the reverses of all these assisting 
by contrast. We must admit that a knowledge of aerial perspective 
embraces in its effects nearly the whole art of portraying the retiring and 
advancing of objects. In the works of Albert Cuyp and Claude Lorraine 
we have many examples of this quality in perfection, where the interpo- 
sition of the air, whether of a yellow or blue color, imbues every object 
with its just proportion according to its relative distance from the fore- 
ground, and the near objects are strengthened by black or red or other 
colors less in unison with the general tone of the picture; also in the 
foreground of many of the works of Cuyp and others, the student may 
perceive the shadows under the leaves and stones in the foreground, broad, 
black and of large, decided forms. Now, though this is the general char- 
acteristic of this department, we sec in many works of the best artists 
objects very much diminished in size according to their true perspective 
distance, yet possessing a force of color little removed from the tints of 
the objects in the foreground. Neither does such harshness prevent them 
keeping their situations. This arises from the very small space they occupy 
upon the retina, forming so diminished a picture in the eye, even when 
painted of the size of Nature.^® In historical compositions the most distant 

”De la Hire enumerates five circiimslances which assist us in judging of the distance 
of objects, namely, their apparent magnitude, the strength of the coloring, the direction 
of the two eyes, the parallax of the objects, and the distinctness of their small parts. 
Painters, he says, can take advantage only of the two first mentioned circumstances, and 
therefore pictures can never perfectly deceive the eye; but in the decorations of theaters, 
they in some measure make use of them all, different planes being made use of, and 
different degrees of distinctness . — Accidena de la Vue, p. 358. 

** Speaking of the retina, Dr. Roget says, “Few spectacles are more calculated to 
raise our admiration than this delicate picture, which Nature has with such exquisite art, 
and with the finest touches of her pencil, spread over the smooth canvas of this subtle 
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objects form often a portion of the story. They are, therefore, to be 
pronounced with that strength which will enable them to assist the painter 
in producing the desired effect on the mind of the spectator, nor does truth 
appear at all violated, provided they are not made out with too great pre- 
cision. In history and the higher walks of the art, where the greatest 
liberties are allowed, it may be less necessary to notice the conduct of the 
best artists in this particular; but we often find it even in landscapes and 
common representations of natural effects. How often have we observed 
wood scenes and others prevented from being heavy by the introduction 
of a few 'dark touches, and breadth of color and space produced by the 
small dark of a figure. When, however, the effect of hazy sunshine (such 
as we see in the works of Cuyp) is to be represented, the most distant objects 
ought to be rendered with the greatest delicacy ; for, the whole atmosphere 
being then filled with the refraction of light, the middle-ground objects 
appear to be made out with a uniform tone or half-tint. Aerial per- 
spective, therefore, though understood to be subject to rule, is more com- 
pletely under the control of the painter than lineal perspective. 

I have noticed elsewhere’^ how much in reality objects in motion attract 
the eye of the spectator, with what intelligence the peculiar walk of those 
we know is communicated even at great distances. This is one reason out 
of many why we arc allowed to pronounce parts of a picture with more 
strength than other parts, as the mind of the spectator must be arrested 
with the same force it feels itself acted upon under natural effects. 

The application of aerial perspective, therefore, enables the artist to 
keep the several objects in their respective situations, and give a natural 
reality to the most complicated scene. A row of columns will diminish 
according as they are drawn true to lineal perspective, but it is to this 

Fig. 



nerve; a picture which, though scarcely occupying a space of half an inch in diameter, 
contains the delineation of a boundless scene of earth and sky, full of all kinds of objects, 
some at rest and others in motion, yet all accurately represented as to their forms, colors 
and positions, and followed in all their changes without the least interference, irregularity 
or confusion. Every one of those countless and stupendous orbs of lire, whose light, after 
traversing immeasurable regions of space, at length reaches our eye, is collected on its 
narrow curtain into a luminous focus of inconceivable minuteness, and yet this almost 
infinitesimal point shall be sufficient to convey to the mind, through th^ medium of the 
optic nerve and brain, a knowledge of the existence and position of the far distant luminary 
from which that light has emanated . — Doctor RogoVs Bridgewater Treatise, 

** In Practical Hints upon Light and Shade, 
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quality of light and shade tliat they are indebted for their effect upon the 
eye. Also, two angles may occupy the same space on the retina, but by 
this power one is made to approach, and the other to recede, so that one 
is diminished to the size of a tent, the other increased to a pyramid. 


Fig. 23 . 



In Plate I, Fig. 1, the Canal of Dort, by Cuyp, in the Bridgewater 
collection, we not only find an excellent example of aerial perspective, 
but also of that assemblage of lines produced by the repetition of forms, 
whicli assists the receding of objects from their diminution, the doubling 
of the lines in producing richness of eff*ect, and that harmony which arises 
from one line counteracting another in its direction, giving thereby a general 
balance to the whole. The effect of aerial perspective upon the eye being 
mainly attributable to the application of shadow to the several outlines, 
thereby giving them their approaching or receding character, such arrange- 
ment is to be chosen which will give them this quality, and wliicli is to be 
afterward repeated in smaller p{)rtions througli the piece. In accidental 
combinations in Nature we often perceive this arrangement (as in Fig. 2 , 
Plate I), w'liicli ought to be sketched and reflected upon as one of the great 
means we have of enabling us to cope with her under the disadvantage of 
working upon a flat surface. We also find aiu'ial perspective indebted in 
its effect to the collection of many parts, whose shadow\s form a mass of 
half-tint, their distance bringing them in apparent contact, owing to their 
diminution ; while their softness gives them apparent distance, owing to 
their want of minute parts, as in Fig. 3, Plate I. 

' To go through on every occasion wuth a variety of examples would, I 
feel persuaded, only perplex the student. If he comprehends any rule, it 
is easy to extend it. To those who understand slowly, reflection on one 
or two diagrams will be of more service tlian educating the eye without 
impressing the mind. The real trouble in life, in all professions, is the 
trouble of thinking, to escape which the most laborious trifling is caught 
at; but, if fairly grappled with at the outset, everything becomes clear, 
and, in after-life, that whicli is a continual annoyance to many becomes 
one of the greatest gratifications. Why is it that, to the eye of an artist, 
the drawing of a complicated plan is rendered clear at a glance, while to 
others it requires a multitude of figures of reference and a long explanation? 
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It is that his mind has been educated in continual intercourse with the eye, 
and the constant habit of reflecting on cause and effect has rendered a 
numerous assemblage of lines intelligible to him, which to others uneducated 
appear like a species of hieroglyphic. 


CHIARO OSCURO. 

Chiaro oscuro, or light and shade, when applied to the management of 
a picture, takes a range too wide to be explained without the assistance 
of a multitude of examples, and even then it would be very imperfect, so 
endless and multifarious are the changes it assumes, being entirely at the 
caprice of the painter. Paul Veronese, when questioned about the propriety 
of accounting for a shadow, answered, ‘‘A cloud is passing” ; and Reynolds, 
says, “The proprieties of a painter are superior to all other considerations,” 
and, “he whose a^m is to touch the passions must not be too fastidious 
in pandering to an uneducated eye. The effect is to be produced at any 
sacrifice; but the painter who accomplishes his purpose with the least 
violation of truth shows the greatest command of his materials.” This it 
is which places the works of the great painters beyond the comprehension 
of the ignorant. They only can judge of external matters, and are pleased 
when the eye alone is gratified; whereas the aim is the homage of the 
educated mind. “Leonardo da Vinci,” Reynolds remarks, “recommends 
the light side of a group to be brought off a dark ground, and the dark 
side opposed to a light ground. This, no doubt, was the practice when the 
arts were in their infancy ; but, had he lived to see what has been produced 
by the contrary method, he would have altered his opinion.” If relief or 
distinctness is the aim of the artist, it is certainly the best; but, if breadth 
of effect, he will best accomplish it by combining light with light, and losing 
the darks of the group in a still darker background. 

Light and shade, therefore, independent of its effects in rendering 
objects more distinct and intelligible, has other properties, and those of a 
higher quality. When painting has to take a station in the ranks along 
with music and poetry, these properties are the means of giving breadth 
and grandeur of form, the effects of bustle or repose, and that peculiar 
emphasis which particular portions of a composition require. Now’^, in 
many situations, wdiere such qualities are requisite, Nature offers often 
little more than a suggestion, and upon such hint the artist is obliged to 
lay the foundation of his whole scheme, and work it out according to the 
command he has of his materials, or the quantity he is in possession of. 
Some compositions being entirely addressed to the mind, while others are 
confined to a mere gratification of the eye, a greater or less liberty is 
allowed to be taken with the arrangement of the light and shade according 
to the nature of the work in hand. Light and shade, or the conduct of the 
chiaro oscuro of any work, is, therefore, entirely given up to the control 
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of the artist, to be used for the express purpose of rendering his design 
complete. Where he departs too much from the arrangements observable 
in Nature, it becomes capricious, and loses its effect upon the eye of the 
spectator. When, on the other hand, the everyday occurrences are adopted, 
his work becomes common and feeble. Reynolds says justly: “When we 
are required to paint broad, it is not understood that we should paint 
broader than Nature; but objects are to be so placed that there is scarcely 
any limit to their breadth of light and shade. In the earlier stages of 
painting, relief and distinctness were the only requisites sought after.^® 
If a round object could be represented upon a flat surface, or any substance 
so expressed as to induce the spectator to put forth his hand to touch it, 
as a test of the deception, the height of the artist’s ambition was attained; 
but, as the art advanced, it was found that painting could achieve more 
honorable results. The mind was to be acted upon, without stopping to 
gratify the eye at the threshold of entrance. Coreggio seems to have been 
one of the first who employed chiaro oscuro in its greatest extent, to give 
to his compositions that dreamy character which removes them from the 
“ignorant present,” and which is the result of breadth, and melting of the 
outline in the tint which surrounds it. If we examine, for example, a room 
filled with several objects, in open day, the distinctness with which they all 
present themselves to the eye not only perplexes it in finding a resting 
place, from each claiming attention, but the quickness with which we are 
carried from one object to another (from a single glance being sufficient to 
satisfy our curiosity) destroys that pleasure the mind receives from con- 
templation; whereas, the same scene, viewed in the evening, by the light 
of a fire or candle, exhibits effects more pleasing to the eye and gratifying 
to the mind, which arc entirely owing to the breadth of light and shade. 
Fewer objects present themselves to the eye, and these few acquiring novelty 
in their forms, from the shadows floating about. Others, entirely buried 
in obscurity, amuse the imagination in tracing them into form; while the 
large blank spaces present vacuums for the eye to rest and repose upon. 
Independent of these results, we also know that objects acquire grandeur 
from their breadth and simplicity of parts, the shadows being more of one 
strength, and the lights more of one color, two concomitants of greatness. 


In the early stages of the art, we find the outlines of the Egyptian and Grecian 
figures and ornaments upon the walls marked with a broad, deep, sharp cut indentation, 
which, receiving a strong shadow, gave great distinctness. In the next stage, we find that 
the figures were a little rai'-ed, so as to form what is termed basso relievo; and that 
they were not rounded gradually from the ground, but cut jicrpendicularly to the surface. 
In the more advanced state of the art, vhen the figures assumed a greater projection, and 
became what is termed alto relievo, where some portions are entirely cut through from 
the surface, as may be seen in the Elgin marbles, the outlines of those figures less 
advanced were rounded off, so as to receive less shadow, and thereby give greater value 
to those in high relief: we also find an attention to the effects of light and shade influence 
their management of single statues, in the construction of their buildings, and even in 
the forms of the most trifling utensils. We thus see that the gratification of the eye is 
one of the chief sources from which the taste of a country emanates, and its perpetuity 
is in proportion as it is founded upon the great truths observed in the general character 
of Nature, and its influence on succeeding ages, by its adoption by men of science capable 
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In entering upon this branch of the art, it will, however, be necessary 
to confine our remarks, in the first instance, to the effects of light and shade 
upon the forms of objects, in altering their appearance to the eye of the 
spectator, without reference to their acting upon the imagination. 

All outlines, without the application of this quality, are deficient in 
giving a true representation to the eye; for example, two circular outlines 
without shadow have no distinct meaning, but, by the application of this 
property, they either become convex or concave bodies.’’' 


24 . fig, 25 . 



We also find that objects either project or recede according to the 
strength of their shadows, and become either solids or vacuums from their 
shadows falling within or without the spaces marked by their outlines. 


Fig, 26. 


Fig. 27. 




We also find that it often indicates the peculiar character of objects 
when the outline is hid in consequence of the situation of the spectator, as 
in Fig. 28. 

of appreciating its value. Even in the dark ages, when truth and simplicity were overlaid 
and hid by a mass of ornament and an assemblage of minute parts, a combination of 
beautiful arrangement has arisen out of such Gothic, absurdities, which has given to 
painting, sculpture and architecture a fullness of effect unattainable by any other method. 
The endless and fatiguing portions of minutiae, which lay scattered over the surface, have 
been collected, and arranged in masses of richness and repose; the spottiness of strong, 
harsh colors have been softened and subdued by harmony and opposition; while the dry 
and cold outline of individual form has been adapted to the gratification of the educated 
eye, founded upon the great principles of truth and simplicity. 

la judge of the figure and shape of bodies chiefly by the variations of light and 
shade, and our associations taken thence arc so strong, as we are easily imposed upon by 
a just imitation of the light and shade belonging to each shape and figure in their several 
situations wdth respect to the quarter from which the illumination proceeds. It is from 
the associations considered under this proposition, and particularly in the last paragraph, 
that painting conveys such exact ideas of shapes, figures, magnitudes and distances, and 
the camera obscura of motion also, by means of impressions that proceed from a plane 
surface .” — Hartley on Man, on the Sernfe of Sight, 
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Ft-. 28 . 



In drawings of machinery, this is often of the utmost importance, as 
information is the only point aimed it. We likewise often find shadow 
made use of for the onricliing of the subject, by making the shadows of 
complicated objects fall upon a background of an uneven surface, as in 
Fig. 29. 


Fi>. 29. 



Any work treating of the education of the eye, however short, must 
necessarily toucli upon points spreading over a large range of study, and, 
of course, occupying a long space of time to become master of. It will, 
therefore, be difficult to separate those parts which require a power in the 
mind from that portion wliich depends more upon the cultivation of the 
eye, accompanied with very little effort of thinking. Nothing but early 
practice can enable the eye to see, and the hand to put on paper, the 
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various objects necessary to painting with readiness and fidelity; as has 
been remarked by Reynolds, who says: “A degree of mechanical practice 
must precede theory. The reason is that, if we wait till we are able to 
comprehend the theory of the art, too much of life will be passed to 
permit us to acquire facility and power. Something, therefore, must be 
done on trust, by mere imitation of given patterns, before the theory of 
the art can be felt.” Yet, nevertheless, the attention should be gradually 
awakened to observation, otherwise the power of the mind will He too 
long dormant to be easily called into action when judgment is acquired, 
for, as he further observes, ‘‘an artist ought to see clearly enough to 
enable him to point out to others the principle upon which he works, 
otlierwise he will be confined, and, wdiat is worse, he will be uncertain.” 
In the portion of this essay, therefore, which is passed over, I have 
endeavored to confine myself merely to that extent of knowledge w^hich 
every one ought to possess to enable him in after-life to enjoy the beauties 
of Nature and art, and give him the power of communicating his ideas 
usefully to others. I shall now endeavor to trace through the liigher 
departments of art those principles of design upon which painting depends 
for its operation on the mind, and which places it in the same rank witli 
poetry and music. 


INVENTION. 

Invention is the great soul of painting, without which the being in 
possession of an accumulation of studies is of little avail. We may collect 
the materials, but we cannot build without a plan, nor can we construct 
that plan without a perfect knowledge on what to raise the superstructure. 
When Raffaelle was commissioned to paint the apartments of the Vatican 
wdth representations of Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, etc., it w^as necessary, 
in the first place, that he should know not only the origin and foundation 
of each of them, but also the character and history of those personages 
w^ho ranked pre-eminent in the several departments of science, that by the 
combination of such figures he might be enabled to illustrate the subjects 
in hand ; for it is by this method that the artist shows his imaginative 
powers, for, though this part of the work may belong to the poet and 
historian in an equal degree, yet the mind of an artist, from his habits of 
thinking and from a knowledge of what is within the power of his art, 
gives the illustration of the subject a more graphic turn than either 

” It is the descriptions of poets and historians possessing this character which renders 
them more striking to the imagination; such as the description of the Last Judgment 
by Peter Aretin, which made Michael Angelo regret that he had composed the subject 
previous to receiving his letter: “Who would not tremble,” he writes, “at taking up his 
pencil to trace so tremendous a subject? I see, in the midst of innumerable beings. 
Antichrist, with features which you alone could imagine; I see terror imprinted upon 
the face of the living; I see the faint traces of the sun, the moon, and the stars, whose 
fires are perceptibly diminishing. The elements appear dissolving. I see all Nature 
horror-struck, barren, and gathered up in its decreptitude; I see Time emaciated and 
trembling, who, arrived at his last stage, is reposing on the dried-up trunk of a tree; and 
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therefore, though the education of an artist’s mind is in many things 
similar to the education of that of others, yet, in addition, he requires a 
knowledge of the various methods the great painters have employed to 
explain and exemplify their ideas ; ‘‘for it is only by knowing the 
inventions of others we learn to invent, as it is by knowing the thoughts 
of others we learn to think.” Mengs observes that it is invention which 
makes noble the art of painting, and discovers the force of the artist’s 
understanding, and that Raffaelle obtained a rank with great poets and 
orators from this source. Invention being the work of the mind addressed 
to the mind, composition that of the eye addressed to the sight, yet, though 
in many things the mind of the poet or historian is similar to the painter’s, 
the power of the latter is much more limited. The historian may have a 
hundred pages to convey his story ; the painter has but one. This circum- 
stance has led mankind in all ages to allow him a greater latitude and 
license in embodying any representation. His invention, therefore, takes 
a wide range through the whole features of the event, whatever it may be, 
and enables him to combine in one focus every means of rendering the story 
attractive, clear and effective. He invents, therefore, those arrangements 
which awaken the mind, from their giving rise to an association of ideas. 
He selects also those points which bear the strongest upon the character 
of the subject to be represented, and which, from their nature, are most 
palpable to the eye, to heighten their effect by the judicious introduction 
of images operating by means of contrast, and endeavors to combine the 
whole by the most natural and unaffected method. The power of invention, 
therefore, in a painter, must depend upon his extent of information, his 
command of the materials applicable to his art, and a felicitous choice of 
the particular incidents most striking to the eye. If he invents from history, 
it will be necessary to take the most current version of the story for his 
guide, and engraft upon it those embellishments derived from costume, 
manners of the people and local scenery, painting everything from Nature, 
which gives a wonderful appearance of truth and force to the representation. 
From poetry or allegory a greater liberty of enriching the design will be 
allowed, as the whole range of ancient and modem fable lies open for his 

while the trumpets of the angels resound through all hearts, I see Life and Death 
overwhelmed with extraordinary confusion, the one is wearied with lifting up the dead, 
while the other strikes down the living; behind, I see Hope and Despair conducting troops 
of the good and the bad. The sky is suffused with the brightest rays. Christ, seated 
on clouds, is environed with splendor, and with the terrors inspired by the heavenly hosts, 
his face is resplendent with light, and his eyes, shining with a soft yet terrible fire, fill the 
virtuous with lively joy, and the wicked with mortal fear. I see the ministers of hell, 
with horrible countenances, who, surrounded by the glory of saints and martyrs, mock 
the Caesars and Alexanders of the world, and yet not knowing how to get the better of 
themselves. I see Renown, with her crowns and palms trodden under foot, thrown down 
under the wheels of her own triumphant chariots. I hear the Son of God pronouncing 
the last judgment; at his voice the good and the bad are separated; the world crumbles 
to pieces at the peals of thunder. Darkness divides Paradise from the furnaces of hell. 
In retracing these terrible images, I said to myself, one would tremble as much at seeing 
the work of Buonarotti as at the day of judgment itself.”— Aretin^s Letters from 
Venice, 
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purpose of illustration. At the head of this department of the art, by 
universal consent, and especially by those who have most carefully exam- 
ined his works, stands Raffaelle. Not only do his inventions embrace the 
most leading and most striking parts of the story, but he carries the 
spectator back to its commencement by a chain of the most natural circum- 
stances, and shows also, by the same felicitous extension of his design, 
those results which followed its taking place; thus exhibiting in one page 
the contents of a volume, such as we see in his “Death of Ananias,” his 
“Transfiguration,” the “School of Athens,” the “Sacrifice at Lystra” and 
many others. Lanzi, speaking of this quality of Raffaelle, says: “Various 
writers have mentioned the ‘St. Paul at Lystra,’ one of the cartoons, as 
an example (Plate II). The artist has there represented the sacrifice 
prepared for him and St. Barnabas as to two gods, for having restored 
a lame man to the use of liis limbs. The altar, the attendants, the victims, 
the musicians and the axe sufficiently indicate the intentions of the Lystrians. 
St. Paul, who is in the act of tearing his robe, shows that he rejects and 
abhors the sacrilegious honors, and is endeavoring to dissuade the populace 
from persisting in them; but all this were in vain, if it had not indicated 
the miracle which had just happened, and which had given rise to the event. 
Raffaelle, therefore, added to the group the lame man restored to the use 
of his limbs, now easily recognized by the spectators. He stands before 
the apostles, rejoicing in his restoration, and raises his hands in transport 
toward his benefactors, while at his feet lie the crutches, now cast away 
as useless. This had been sufficient for any other artist, but Raffaelle, 
who wished to give a greater appearance of reality, has added several 
people, who, in their eager curiosity, remove the garment of the man to 
behold his limbs restored to their natural state.” As the people called St. 
Paul Mercury, from his being chief speaker, Raffaelle has alluded to this 
by a statue of Mercury in the distance, and a figure in the foreground 
with a chaplet of ivy, bringing in a ram, both indicative of the sacrifices 
to that god. By the uplifted hands of the restored cripple, and the youth 
who stretches out his hands to arrest the arm of the sacrificers, we perceive 
the effect of St. Paul’s persuasions, in the same way as he indicates the 
conversion to Christianity of the woman of Damaris and Dionysius in the 
cartoon of Paul preaching at Athens. In the inventions of Raffaelle we 
find the representation of any event, extending its effects on the several 
spectators in a variety of ways, producing the most natural action and 
ex})ression, and all conducive to the illustration of the subject. His rich 
store of materials from the Greek and Roman antique, with the inventions 
of those artists who preceded him in the restoration of painting in Italy, 
enabled him to embellish his design with an endless accumulation of incident, 
giving chasteness, simplicity and the power of carrying the mind back to 
times long gone by. No one has possessed so great a command over his mate- 
rials, or greater address in adapting them to his own purpose. The Greek 
gems and statues, the Roman basso relievos, the primitive character of 
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the works of Giotto and Masaccio, the grand outline and foreshortening of 
the figures of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, may be all traced 
through his works, but the inventive genius which has called them into new 
existence, w^ith a more natural and a more powerful effect on the spectator, 
is peculiarly his own. 

Invention being more properly a combination of those qualities which 
affect tlie mind and awaken sensations in the imagination of the spectator, 
the inventions of Raffaelle affect different spectators according to their 
different degrees of taste or cultivation; whereas the inventions of Paul 
Veronese, Tintoret and others of the Venetian school, being more addressed 
to the eye, please and captivate all beholders, from their hannony of light 
and shade, and their beautiful and gorgeous arrangement of splendid color. 
With Raffaelle the leading point of the story is boldly and nobly expressed, 
while its effects are diffused and spread over the countenances and actions 
of the adjoining figures, and revived and embellished by episodes and rep- 
resentations of the preceding and following events, acting upon the more 
subordinate or more extended portions of the composition, such as we see 
in the “Ananias,” the “Heliodorus,” the “Sacrifice at Lystra,” the “Attila” 
and the “Transfiguration.” Thus, what is effected in the one case by the 
diffusion of light and color is produced by Raffaelle through the medium 
of the expression and action of his figures. This it is that has gained for 
him the appellation of the painter of mind, and his making use of those 
materials from which the taste and cultivation of the mind is derived gives 
to his w’^orks that charm which increases by contemplation, since they revive 
within us ideas of all the great and beautiful works we have ever beheld. 

Invention being more properly the province of the mind than the eye, 
perhaps it is unnecessary to dwell longer upon it in this place; but we 
must always bear in recollection that the mind of an artist is formed from 
a contemplation of those circumstances which it will be in his power to 
make use of, and that is one reason, among others, why I dwell more 
particularly upon the inventions of Raffaele than upon those of Michael 
Angelo.^® They are more practical, and can be adopted by those whose 
w^orks arc addressed to the feelings of all classes, or, as Lord Bacon says, 
“come home to the business and bosoms of most men.” The inventions of 

** Reynolds, drawing a comparison between Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, says, 
“Raffaelle had more taste and fancy, Michael Angelo more genius and imagination. The 
one excelled in beauty, the other in energy, Michael Angelo has more of the poetical 
inspiration; his ideas are vast and sublime; his people are a superior order of beings, 
there is nothing about them, nothing in the air of their actions or their attitudes, or 
the style and cast of their limbs or features, that reminds us of their belonging to our 
own species. Raffaelle’s imagination is not so elevated; his figures are not so much 
disjoined from our own diminutive race of beings, though his ideas are chaste, noble, and 
of great conformity to their subjects. Michael Angelo’s works have a strong, peculiar 
and marked character; they seem to proceed from his own mind entirely, and that mind 
so rich and abundant, that he never needed, or seemed to disdain to look about for foreign 
help. Raffaelle’s materials are generally borrowed, though the noble structure is his own. 
The excellency of this extraordinary man lay in the propriety, beauty and majesty of his 
characters, the judicious contrivance of his composition, his correstness of drawing, purity 
of taste and skillful accommodation of other men’s conceptions to his own purpose. 
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Michael Angelo, on the other hand, elevate the feelings only of the learned, 
while they appear extravagant and overcharged to the generality of man- 
kind; notwithstanding which, this is the spirit which ought to influence the 
taste and genius of other artists, and which made Raffaelle exclaim that 
*‘hc thanked God that he was born in the same age with that great man !” 
We need not go further than refer to his great work of the “Last Judg- 
ment,” where he introduces Charon ferrying over the souls of the damned, 
and other allusions to the heathen mythology, which give to the Christian 
creed the adventitious character of learned fable. On the other hand, 
Raffaelle grasps his subject with the power of one who relies upon truth 
and Nature for the effect; and, leaving the regions of poetry and fiction, 
gives an identity to the scene, founded upon the principle of simple facts 
being ennobled by the great powers of elevated art. Besides, we must 
never forget that the public taste is already formed from a contemplation 
of the many great works now in existence, and which have stood the test 
of ages, and that it is only by being in some manner conformable to these 
we can ever hope for a favorable reception. 


COMPOSITION. 

By composition is generally meant the form and arrangement of the 
several parts considered as a whole; consequently, the form or plan of any 
composition is the first process the painter practically commences with. 
The nature of the subject having been settled, he weighs in his mind the 
effect to be produced upon the spectator. He, therefore, arranges his 
figures and objects accordingly, and endeavors to distribute his materials 
in that form which will best accord with his intention. The illustration 
of his story, the distribution of his light and shade and color, the localities 
of the scene, all present their individual interests to his notice, while his 

Nobody excelled him in that judgment with which he united io his own observations on 
Nature the energy of Michael Angelo, and the beauiy and simplicity of the antique. To 
the question, therefore, ‘Which ought to hold the first rank, Raffaelle or Michael Angelo?’ 
it must be answered, that if it is to be given to him who possessed a greater combination 
of the higher qualities of the art than any other man, there is no doubt but Raffaelle is 
the first. But if, as Longinus thinks, the sublime, being the highest excellence that human 
composition can attain to, abundantly compensates the absence of every other beauty, 
and atones for all other deficiencies, then Michael Angelo demands the preference.”— 
Fifth Discourse, 

’•“From time to time there arise upon the earth men who seem formed to become 
the center of an intellectual system of their own; they are invested, like the prophet of 
old, with a heavenly mantle, and speak with the voice of inspiration. Those that appear 
after them are but attendants in their train, seem born only to revolve about them, 
warmed by their heat and shining by their reflected glory. Their works derive not their 
strength from momentary passions or local associations, but speak to feelings common to 
mankind, and reach the innermost movements of the soul, and hence it is that they have 
an immortal spirit, which carries them safe through the wreck of empires and the changes 
of opinion. Works like these are formed by no rule, but become a model and rule to 
other men. Few, however, among us are permitted to show^ this high excellence. Ordinary 
minds must be content to learn by rule, and every good system must have reference to 
the many and not to the few.” — Professor Sedgwick* s Discourse on the Studies of the 
University, 
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imagination embodies them into that congregated form which seems best 
calculated for his purpose. Here it is that the memory is called into action ; 
without precedents he cannot judge, without materials he cannot compose. 
Having now laid d6wn his plan of operations, he applies to Nature to 
furnish him with the means of giving variety and originality to his work ; but, 
to bind her to his purpose, he must have a settled knowledge of what he is 
seeking, he must have a quickness of eye, to take advantage of accidental 
arrangements, and a plan of methodizing his ideas, so as to be able to secure 
what he acquires, without which it will be impossible to produce a composition 
upon which he can calculate with any degree of certainty as to its effects or 
its stability, and what he paints one day he may obliterate the next. Com- 
position not being an inherent quality of the mind, but the result of long 
acquaintance w'ith the nature and arrangement of the compositions of o-thers, 
it generally follows that all wayward and capricious compositions, estab- 
lished neither upon natural grounds nor upon the scientific arrangements 
of those who have preceded us, seldom outlive their inventors, for, pleasing 
only by reason of their novelty, they gradually lose their interest as that 
novelty vanishes; or, as Doctor Johnson expresses it, “the irregular com- 
bination of fanciful invention may delight awhile by that novelty, of which 
the common satiety of life sends us all in quest; the pleasures of sudden 
wonder are soon exhausted, and the mind can only repose upon the stability 
of truth.” 

Geometric forms in composition are found to give order and regularity 
to an assemblage of figures, for, in fact, we can have no idea of form 
without a portion of distinct shape, which, being arranged so as to make 
one part of the composition dependent on another for its completion or 
extension, produces an harmonious assemblage of lines, independent of 
the aid of light and shade or color. Groups of figures, without some appear- 
ance of geometrical form apparent to the eye, would produce a confused 
effect upon the spectator, in whose mind their appearance would indicate 
one subject as strongly as another, and look picturesque, when such character 
might be destructive of the impression intended to be produced. We have 
an excellent example of the influence of lines, or arrangement of parts, in 
the composition of “Attila,” by Raffaellc, We see on one side the rude, 
irregular descent into the Campania of Rome of the congregated tribes 
of the Goths and Vandals, leaving fire and desolation in their rear, and 
hurrying forward w ith savage wildness ; opposed to which, enters the head 
of the Christian Church, with the ministers of the cross, calm, meek, dignified 
and upright, secure in the protection of heaven, whose messengers are seen 
descending, those noble warriors, St. Peter and St. Paul, spreading by 
tlieir appearance terror and dismay into the hearts of Attila and his fol- 
lowers. And thus it is that the painter is enabled, by the assemblage of 
lines and forms, to produce upon the mind those sensations which the poet 
effects by a combination of words, or the composer of music by an arrange- 
ment of expressive sounds. 
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To simplicity and regularity of form we are indebted for the foundation 
of what is great and sublime, for, as Johnson expresses it, ‘‘sublimity is 
produced by aggregation, and littleness by dispersion.” In architecture 
we find this a main cause of grandeur. Burke says: “Vastness in any 
object, infinity, succession and uniformity of parts in building, or any object 
in Nature, are all sources of the sublime, succession of uniform parts creating 
a kind of artificial infinite, and this may be the cause why a rotund has 
such a noble effect in building.” Having observed before that the archi- 
tecture introduced into the works of Raffaelle is of a simple and uniform 
character, it often seems to have been his design to carry out and extend 
the perspective and general form of his plan by the arrangement and position 
of his figures, such as we see in his “School of Athens” ; and De Piles says : 
“He found, in some of his sketches, plans and scales of proportion.” One 
or two memorandums which I found among the collections of drawings 
left to Christ Church, Oxford, by General Guise, seem to confirm this obser- 
vation. The memorandums are written upon the side of sketches illustrative 
of the remarks, one of which I have given in Plate III, containing the ground 
plan, also the figures seen under the influence of perspective; the other, 
showing a circular arrangement of figures, such as we see in the lower part 
of the “Transfiguration,” and in the “Death of Ananias,” viz. : 



Addison, noticing how much simplicity of parts and greatness of manner in 
architecture affect the mind, quotes a passage of M. Feart's Parallel of the Ancient and 
Modern Architecture, *‘I am observing,” says he, “a thing which in my opinion is very 
curious whence it proceeds, that in the same quantity of superficies the one manner seems 
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To Doctor Barnes, of Christ Church, I am indebted for the very great 
interest he took in enabling me to procure copies of any of the drawings. 
For the translation of the memorandums, and remarks upon the designs, 1 
am indebted to the kindness of C. L. Eastlake, Esq., R. A., whose intimate 
knowledge of the compositions of Raffaelle must give his observations addi- 
tional weight.®^ 

Independent of forms in composition most suitable to the subject, and 
arranged in the most natural manner, it is of the first consequence that the 
spectator ought to have such a view of the representation as will be most 
effective and uninterrupted. This obliges the artist to design those figures 
in the near part of the composition either in kneeling or stooping positions, 
that they may not intercept the figures behind, or to elevate those back- 
ground figures by a higher plane, such as we see in the ‘‘School of Athens,” 
the “Ananias,” the “Incendio del Borgo,” “Elymas the Sorcerer” and others. 
Or he may compose his piece upon the principle of the “Heliodorus,” which, 
leaving the space vacant in the middle allows the eye of the spectator to 
range from the foreground to the distance without interruption; but, in 


great and magnificent, and the other poor and trifling; the reason is fine and uncommon. 
I say, then, that to introduce into architecture this grandeur of manner, we ought so to 
proceed, that the division of the principal members of the order may consist but of few 
parts, that they be all great, and of a bold and ample relievo and swelling; and that the 
eye beholding nothing little and mean, the Imagination may be more vigorously touched 
and affected with the work that stands before it.” 

Translation of the memorandum on the side of the sketch representing circular 
composition; 

“It is to be observed, that the first thing to be considered in an historical composition 
is where the point (id est, the spectator or spectator’s eye) is to be placed, whether in 
the middle of the work or on one side, and so to determine its situation that the 
important figures be distinctly visible, and not concealed by others, and then begin the 
design. It is my opinion, confirmed by the practice of the most skillful men, that the 
mode explained by a drawing in the margin (is generally fittest), viz.: by contriving that 
those figures which are nearest to the point should present their backs, those further 
removed their sides, and so on in perspective, as if a circle were drawn and figures ranged 
round it, so should an historical composition be designed.” 

In illustration of the above, supposing an action to be represented in a circle, which 
would be quite natural if the object of attention were in the center, the spectator might 
either view it so as to be himself without the circle, or be supposed within it. In the 
latter case, the nearest figures would have their sides toward him, in the former their 
backs. Thus, when the spectator sees a semicircle, he completes the circle by his forming 
a part. This arrangement was adopted by the early Italian painters in their sacred 
subjects, and from its fitness was never abandoned by RaflFaelle. The Madonna di Foligno 
and the Dresden Madonna are remarkable examples, as in these pictures the St. Francis 
in the first, and the Pope Sixtus in the other, turn to the spectator who contemplates the 
work, and intercedes for them. The object, in short, by this semicircular arrangement 
was to mix up the spectator with the divine or sainted personages represented, and to 
make him feel in their presence. 

But in more dramatic representations, in which the spectator might be interested 
but not a ^party concerned^ Raffaelle adopted the more picturesque arrangement, and 
after him this was unfortunately applied to devotional subjects. The drawing by 
Raffaelle and the note recommend the picturesque arrangement, but as the whole works 
of the master are the best commentaries on his note, it may safely be affirmed, that he 
could not have intended this principle to apply to votive pictures; at present, indeed, in 
this country, when altar pieces, and especially mere assemblages of sacred personages, 
are rarely painted, the directions contained in Raffaelle’s note may be considered of 
universal application; it is only in the critical history of the art that they might lead to 
false conclusions. — C. L, E, 
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whatever form his composition develops itself, it is not more necessary to 
preserve such form in the strongest character than it is to give the spectator 
the most pictorial and comprehensive view of the subject. To enable him 
to judge of this quality, it will be necessary not only to lay down a ground 
plan, but to model the groups and individual figures, as we know to have 
been the practice of the best artists, from Michael Angelo and Raffaelle 
down to the present, which will also, even though roughly executed, suggest 
the most natural effects of the light and shade.^^ 

Having decided upon his general form of composition, the several 
portions of the design next claim his attention. Those portions of most 
consequence to the illustration of the story are to be brought into notice, 
while other parts are made subservient, by being thrown into shade or 
more intercepted by their situations. Action and repose, masses convex 
and concave, lines regular or picturesque, spaces diminishing or increasing, 
are all to be combined in producing an harmonious result upon the eye 
and mind of the spectator. 

We have noticed the peculiar properties of objects under the influence 
of perspective, viz.: circular forms becoming elliptical, spaces diminishing 
as they recede, objects intercepting those behind, while those on the fore- 
ground possess more detail and minutiae. These qualities are, therefore, 
to be engrafted upon the several portions of the composition, that it may 
have the appearance of truth, and enable the artist to give his work the 
firmness of Nature. In selecting examples illustrative of these remarks, it 
will be sufficient to give one or two of the most palpable, that the student 

” Translations of the memorandum at the side of the drawing given in Plate III, 
Fig. 1: 

“This is the mode the painter should observe in composing his histories, so that the 
disposition of the masses should be unconstrained, as if the composition followed the 
advancing sight in order that the history or picture may be satisfactory to the spectator, 
and particularly to the experienced spectator. For if arranged without this rule, the 
said history will be put together defectively, this (viz.: the mode alluded to) being the 
true practice adopted by the most skilled and intelligent in the art. This will appear 
by consulting the works of those painters who are most famous; it is from their adherence 
to this rule that their works have been so much praised, and with the best reason, for 
this is the true principle.” 

The rule here alluded to, and which is sufficiently explained by the drawing which 
accompanies it, relates to depth of composition, as opposed to superficial or basso relievo 
composition; the mere surface is capable in variety, in height, and in width; but these 
varieties may exist while there is no variety whatever in the plan; the figures should 
therefore occupy the extent of the ground plan as completely as when brought to the 
surface they appear to occupy the height and breadth of the surface or face of the 
picture. Thus the three possible dimensions are occupied, the art being generally concealed 
by avoiding too regular a variety, and by doubling the masses somewhere. It only 
remains to be observed, that of the three applications of varied arrangement, that of the 
depth is the most strictly picturesque, because it most effectually gets rid of the flat 
surface, and suggests foreshortened limbs and figures, wliich arc most to be met with in 
the latest works of Titian, Raffaelle, and Michael Angelo; but Corregio, who was from 
the beginning devoted to gradation in forms (perspective) as well as chiaroscuro, was 
also an early lover of depth in composition, and often of foreshortening. — C. L, E, 

Fig. ^ is part of a Roman basso relievo, from which Raffaelle took the ceremony of 
the Sacrifice at Lystra. 

Fig. 3 shows his adaptation of the ideas of others to his own purpose, being a figure 
of Masaccio^s, which is converted into his St. Paul preaching. Vide Reynoldses Twelfth 
Discourse. 
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may be made aware of their character, after which the whole range of com- 
position, from the revival of painting down to onr own time, will be rendered 
subservient to his investigation. As it is the character of spaces to diminish 
as they recede from the eye, we often find in the works of Raffaelle and 
others this feature engrafted upon portions of their groups, as in Fig. 2 , 
part of the ^‘Cartoon of Ananias.” 


Fig , «. 



As it is the character of objects to intercept others more or less as 
they recede from the foreground, and as it is their character also to diminish 
and possess less of detail by their receding, we perceive this principle carried 
into the works of the great founders of the art in a variety of ways. We 
can trace it in the Greek and Roman basso relievos, in the figures and 
heads of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, and in the works of those who have 
collected from the great stores of Nature and art. The example. Fig. 3, 
is from Titian, part of a subject formerly in the Church of St. Nicola de 
Fiari, at Venice, now in Rome. 

This regularity of diminution imparts to a work a character of sim- 
plicity, and, at the same time, assists the artist in giving depth to his com- 
position, one figure acting as a background to the other. 

This regularity of diminution not only assists in giving regularity and 
simplicity to a work, but enables the artist to carry the eye of the spectator 
into the depths of his composition. We also find it often employed in giving 
solidity and firmness to those heads or objects nearest the eye, one portion 
acting as a background to the other, giving to the whole that advantage 
which arises from the size, detail and firmness of foreground objects in 
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Fig. 3. 



Nature. Fig. 4 is a further illustration of the same principle, being part of 
a design of Rubens, the picture of the ‘‘Woman Taken in Adultery,” in the 
collection of Mr. Miles. 





In following up the examination of composition into its component 
parts we find it necessary that they should all combine to produce one 
result upon the spectator. Raffaelle, in extending his composition into 
the surrounding parts, employs his whole power in illustrating his story, 
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either by episodes which embellish and enrich it, or by figures expressive 
of the circumstances which have preceded it, or by conveying its effects 
after completion. Some we perceive engaged in relating the event to those 
entering, or unable to view it from their situation in the picture. Others 
of various ages and of different sexes, while they give variety to the work, 
enable him to develop its effect by a variety of expression and action, by 
extending the lines productive of such sensations, or lines by a union of 
several parts leading the eye by their direction to the principal point of 
the story, or giving bulk and strength to the foreground figures. Add to 
these, figures repeating by their form the principal points, so as to give 
those richness by extending their shape, or productive of harmony by their 
action and expression, emanating from those of the principal actors. These 
remarks more immediately apply to the mental portion of the work, and 
of works of the highest department in the art ; but many of them also may 
be made applicable to other branches, such as the combining of several heads 
for the purpose of preserving a mass of flesh color, and to prevent spottiness 
in the effect; or giving pleasure to the eye by the forms taking pleasing 
shapes ; or assisting deception by lines combining to give strength and 
magnitude to the foreground objects, or diminished delicacy to the more 
distant. In short, a knowledge of the higher requisites of painting is of 
the greatest importance in all the departments, whether in giving dignity 
to portraiture, such as Titian’s, or to landscapes, such as his also, and those 
of Annibale Carrache, Salvator Rosa or Nicola Poussin. Toward gaining 
perfection in poetry we find writers recommending this course of investiga- 
tion. Addison says: ‘^A poet should be very well versed in everything 
that is noble and stately in the productions of art, whether it appears in 
painting or statuary ; in the great works of architecture, which are in their 
present glory, or in the ruins of those which flourished in former ages. 
Such advantages as these help to open a man’s thoughts, and to enlarge 
his imagination, and will, therefore, have their influence on all kinds of 
writing, if the author knows how to make right use of them.” Reynolds 
recommends ‘Hhat all the inventions and thoughts of the ancients, whether 

" The same remarks which Doctor Johnson applies to poetry may be here made use 
of to indicate the sources of instruction for those who aspire to the higher walks of 
painting: “By the general consent of critics, the first praise of genius is due to the 
writer of an epic poem, as it requires an assemblage of all the powers which are singly 
sufficient for other compositions. Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure with truth, by 
calling imagination to the help of reason. Epic poetry undertakes to teach the most 
important truths by the most pleasing precepts, and therefore relates some great event 
in the most affecting manner. History must supply the writer with the rudiments of 
narration, which he must improve and exalt by nobler art, must animate by dramatic 
energy, and diversify by retrospection and anticipation; morality must teach him the 
exact bounds and different shades of vice and virtue; from policy, and the practice of 
life, he has to learn the discrimination of character, and the tendency of the passions, cither 
single or combined; and physiology must supply him with illustrations and images. To 
put these materials to poetical use, is required an imagination capable of painting Nature 
and realizing fiction. Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained the whole extension of 
his language, distinguished all the delicacies of phrase, and all the colors of words, 
and learned to adjust their different sounds to all the varieties of metrical modulation.”— 
Johnson’s Life of Milton* 
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conveyed to us in statues, bas reliefs, intaglios, cameos or coins, are to 
be sought after and carefully studied. The genius that hovers over these 
venerable relics may be called the father of modem art. The collection 
of the thoughts of the ancients which Raffaelle made with so much trouble 
is a proof of his opinion on this subject. Such collections may be now 
made with much more ease by means of an art scarce known in his time. 
I mean that of engraving, by which, at an easy rate, every man may now 
avail himself of the inventions of antiquity.” He also recommends taking 
another view of the same figure, either by modeling it or setting a person 
in the same attitude. This will give the student a quick knowledge, wherein 
consists the beauty and character of the different great masters; or by 
altering it to suit his subject, such as the figure of “St. Paul,” by Masaccio, 
introduced in “Paul Preaching,” by Raffaelle, or the “Sacrifice at Lystra,” 
Plate II. To conclude, I can only repeat the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
“Study, therefore, the great works of the great masters forever. Study 
as nearly as you can in the order, in the manner and on the principles on 
which they studied. Study Nature attentively, but always with those masters 
in your company. Consider them as models which you are to imitate, and 
at the same time as rivals, with whom you are to contend.” 

ARRANGEMENT. 

Arrangement, though not partaking of that high quality which distin- 
guishes composition, yet, nevertheless, embraces a knowledge of those char- 
acteristic features to be found pervading the general appearances of Nature, 
and to be employed in giving a truth and vigor to assemblages of lines, 
shades and colors. All objects whose images enter the eye are subject 
to certain laws, which regulate their form, and assign to them situations 
in the picture which such forms indicate, and which, having been often 
observed, have obtained a general consent as to their truth and natural 
character. To know, therefore, these arrangements observable in Nature 
is absolutely necessary, that we may employ such knowledge in producing 
the same results in painting, especially as we find the works of those 
artists who have thus combined their skill in arrangement give the greatest 
pleasure to the eye of the spectator. This gratification arises from the 
several images being depicted in their most characteristic features. In 
looking abroad upon the face of Nature, for example, in a wide extent of 
country, where the eye can take a comprehensive observation, we notice 
toward the horizon a multitude of parallel lines stretching across the land- 
scape. The lines crossing them, being foreshortened, lose their breadth, 
while the perpendicular lines of objects lose their consequence owing to their 
diminution from distance; but, as they approach toward the foreground, 
we perceive that they gain their ascendancy and become more rugged in 
the outline and stronger in effect from their shadowed portions being larger 
and darker, owing to their nearness to the eye. Being acquainted wuth these 
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line from the foreground to the distance, assisting the perspective by such 
means as to lead the eye into the depths of the composition, while it gives 
the appearance of truth and simplicity of natural diminution. See Plate IV. 
I have given an additional Plate IV^, part of the ‘^Dispute of the Sacra- 
ment,” where this disposition is more evident. Independent of this mode 
of arrangement being of use in giving uniformity to irregular portions of 
a composition, it is of great advantage in directing the eye to the principal 
parts of the picture by means of the perspective appearance of the line. 
Also, by producing such arrangement either by the base of the group or 
the introduction of accidental objects to assist such deceptive diminution, 
we counteract the effects of false perspective which the base line of the 
group sometimes produces, for, in conducting the design, the heads and 
upper portions only of the composition are attended to in the first instance, 
without refiecting how the parts which come in contact with the ground will 
appear when terminated according to their true position in the picture. 

A knowledge of arrangement enables us yet further to heighten the 
gratification of the spectator by engrafting upon the work those forms 
found in the compositions of the most celebrated artists. This knowledge 
it is which enables the poet to give so pleasing and vivid descriptions of 
scenery, often gratifying the imagination more than an actual survey of 
the scene he describes. As Addison remarks, “He takes indeed the land- 
scape after her, but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens its beauty and 
enlivens the whole piece, that the images which flow from the objects them- 
selves appear weak and faint in comparison with those that come from the 
expressions.” A knowledge of arrangement enables the artist to follow 
up and extend lines and forms often only hinted at in Nature. Those parts 
which possess a strong local character he preserves as leading points to 
an harmonious assemblage of lines, while portions possessing beauty he 
enshrines in masses of repose, or surrounds them with forms and colors 
which add to their effect upon the spectator. Even in the wild, rugged 
scenes of savage grandeur, where rocks, trees and clouds combine in awful 
magnificence, a knowledge of arrangement is necessary to preserve this earth- 
quake-like appearance. In the works of Salvator Rosa the student will 
find many examples of this mode of arrangement, every part of the work 
uniting “in dreadful harmony.” To acquire a knowledge of beautiful scenery, 
founded upon aerial perspective, or an agreeable assemblage of lines and 

whose zeal and authoritjr is represented in Onias. He appears in a litter, borne by his 
grooms, in the manner in which he was accustomed to repair to the Vatican to view 
this work.” In these heads Raffaelle has given the portraits of his pupils, M. Antonio 
and Julio Romano, with the Pope’s secretary, etc. For this anachronism RafFaele has 
been blamed by the critics, without considering that it was the only way the painter had 
of connecting the Jewish with the Christian church, and exemplifying the temples of both 
as the sacred depositories for those funds which were to be given out to the widow and 
the orphan poor. Without detracting from the great merit of RafFaeUe, we may rest 
assured that these works were of too much importance not to be watched with the greatest 
vigilance, and assisted, in their moral efficacy by all the learning within the walls of the 
Vatican. Those who wish to see how close Raffaelle often kept to the history, may 
examine the whole story in II Maccabees, Chapter III. 
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forms, he ought to study the arrangements of Claude, Cuyp and those of 
Turner, whose works are filled with the various qualities which constitute 
the true poetry of painting, and the power of giving extent and magnificence 
in the highest degree. 


HARMONY. 

Harmony in painting is the connection and agreement of one part with 
another, either as regards form, light and shade or color. This agreement 
proceeds either from a succession of the same forms in different degrees 
of distinctness, such as arise when we cast a stone into water, producing 
a succession of undulating circles, or by one form depending upon its 
adjoining for its completion and unity, as is the case in poetry;^® or the 
harshness of isolated forms may be broken down and harmonized with the 
whole by their being hinted at or faintly repeated in various portions of 
the picture. 


FORM. 

Burke, speaking of beautiful forms, says: perfectly beautiful 

bodies are not composed of angular parts, so those parts never continue 
long in the same right line. They vary their direction every moment:, 
and they change under the eye by a deviation continually carrying on, but 
for whose beginning or end you will find it difficult to ascertain a point.’^ 
All authors from Aristotle to De Quincey having treated of the affections 
of the mind as if the avenues to each sensation were the same, it will, 
perhaps, lead us to a more clear definition of the properties which belong 
to vision exclusively, by confining the observations on form, shade or color 
to their effects upon the eye. As the forms of all objects enter the eye 
through a circular aperture, those objects containing a similar continuity 
of form fall most agreeably upon the organ of vision, and are seen, as it 
were, at a single glance, while objects possessing sharp angles seem less in 
harmony with the flow of light which accompanies their entrance, and require 
repeated examinations to gain a knowledge of their exact form. For example, 
if a circle be presented to the eye, we are incontinently carried around the 
whole circumference, whereas, when we look upon a square or cubical form, 
it requires four separate examinations, each producing a separate effort. 
Now, as the images of all objects are not only viewed through a circular 
aperture, hut are also received upon a circular surface, and as the rays 

Doctor Johnson says, ‘‘As harmony is the end of poetical measures, no part of 
the verse ought to be so separated from the rest as not to remain still more harmonious 
than prose, or to show, by the disposition of the tones, that it is a part of a verse.” 
Further on he remarks, “When a single syllable is cut off from the rest, it must either 
be united to the line with which the sense connects it, or be found alone. If it be united 
to the other line, it corrupts its harmony; if disjointed, it must stand alone, and with 
regard to music be superfluous; for there is no harmony in a single sound, because it 
has no proportion to another.” — R<mUer, No, 90. 
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by which such images are conveyed fade imperceptibly as they depart from 
the center of vision, these may be some of the causes why circular or undu- 
lating forms fall most agreeably upon the eye, especially if we consider that 
the organ itself moves, as it were, in a circular motion, by means of its 
muscles, or, as it is commonly termed, the ball and socket.^® There are 
other reasons why circular forms are most agreeable to the eye, arising 
from an association of ideas, such as the soft, circular forms of children 
and youth, compared with the rigid and angular forms of age; or flowing, 
undulating lines, conveying a greater idea of motion than lines crossing each 
other in abrupt opposite directions. Harmony consisting of a certain pro- 
portion of one part with another, no figure or shape can be harmonious 
or agreeable unless this arrangement is complete, so as to produce a unity 
to the eye, or a balance of one portion with another, such as the prepon- 
derance of perpendicular lines being counteracted by those running in a 
horizontal direction, or oblique lines antagonized by opposite obliquities, 
convex by the presence of concave, all mingling together in regular adjust- 
ment, as in music we find harmony produced by a combination of sounds 
different in themselves, yet affecting the mind, through the medium of the 
ear, with one result. Aristotle, in his ^‘Treatise on Poetry,” says : ‘‘Beauty 
consists in magnitude and order, but no animal, or other thing, can be 
beautiful that is either too small or too large for the eye to take cognizance 
of its several component parts at once, as in that case the whole, or unity, 
is lost to the spectator.” That extension of form so conducive to harmony, 
and productive of an agreeable effect upon the eye, is often taken advantage 
of in regulating the boundary line to a composition; thus, we often see a 
single head of a child, or a group consisting of an assemblage of curved 
lines, reach the eye more agreeably through a circular frame, as in that 
case the sensations which arise from such a combination are not disturbed 


**“One of the many points of superiority which the eye possesses over the ordinary 

camera obscura is derived from its spherical shape adapting the retina to receive every 

portion of the images produced by refraction, which are themselves curved: whereas, had 
they been received on a plane surface, as they usually are in the camera obscura, a 
considerable portion of the image would have been indistinct. This spherical form is 
preserved by means of the firm membranes which protect the eye, and which are termed 
its coats; and the transparent media which they enclose, and which effect the convergence 
of the rays, are termed the humors of the eye. There are in this organ three principal 
coats and three humors, composing altogether what is called the globe of the eye. The 

outermost coat, which is termed the sclerotica, is exceedingly firm and dense, and gives 

to the globe of the eye the mechanical support it requires for the performance of its delicate 
functions; it is perforated behind by the optic nerve, which passes onward to be expanded 
into the retina. The sclerotica does not extend farther than about four-fifths of the globe 
of the eye, its place in front being supplied by a transparent convex membrane, called the 
cornea, which is more prominent than the rest of the eyeball; a line passing through the 
center of the cornea and the center of the globe of the eye is called the axis of the eye. 
The sclerotica is lined internally by the choroid coat, which is chiefly made up of a tissue 
of blood vessels for supplying nourishment to the eye. It has on its inner surface a layer 
of a dark colored viscid secretion, known by the name of the pigmentum nigrum, or black 
pigment. Its use is to absorb aU the light which may kimpen to be irregularly scattered 
through the eye, in consequence of reflection from different quarters; and it serves, 
therefore, the same purpose as the black paint with which the inside of optical instruments, 
such as telescopes, microscopes and camerse obscurse are darkened. Within the pigmentum 
nigrum, and almost in immediate contact with it, the retina is expanded, forming an 
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or interrupted. So, likewise, the sight may be conveyed with greater 
pleasure, and with an increased perspective effect, through a square or oblong 
aperture, by having the horizontal and perpendicular lines of the frame 
repeated as they depart from the eye, in diminished lengths and strengths 
and magnitude, as in Plate V ; also in the curved and horizontal lines of the 


F{^.l 
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architecture of the “School of Athens,’’ the “Heliodorus,” etc. This mixing 
up the frame or opening with the work is often of the utmost importance, 
even when extended to the effect of light and shade and color, as it breaks 


exceedingly thin and delicate layer of nervous matter, supported by a fine membrane. 
More than three-fourths of the gloi)e of the eye are filled with the vitreous humor, which 
has the appearance of a pellucid and elastic jelly, contained in an exceedingly delicate 
texture of cellular substance. The crystalline humor, which has the shape of a double 
convex lens, is formed of a denser material than any of the other humors, and occupies 
the fore part of the globe of the eye, immediately in front of the vitreous humor, which 
is there hollowed to receive it. The space which intervenes between the lens and the 
cornea is filled with a watery secretion called the aqueous humor. This space is divided 
into an anterior and posterior chamber by a flat circular partition, termed the iris. The 
iris has a central perforation, called the pupil, and it is fixed to the edge of the choroid 
coat by a white elastic ring, called the ciliary ligament. The posterior surface of the iris 
is called the uvea, and is lined with a dark brown pigment. The structure of the iris is 
very peculiar, being composed of two layers of contractile fibers; the one forming 
concentric circles, the other disposed like radii, between the outer and inner margin. 
When the former act, the pupil is contracted; when the latter act, the breadth of the iris 
is diminished, and the pupil of course is dilated. By varying the size of the pupil, the 
quantity of light admitted into the interior of the eye is regulated and accommodated to 
the sensibility of the retina. When the intensity of the light would be injurious to that 
highly delicate organ, the pupil is instantly contracted, so as to exclude the greater 
portion; and on the contrary, when the light is too feeble it is dilated, in order to admit 
as large a quantity as possible. The iris also serves to intercept such rays as would have 
fallen on parts of the crystalline lens less fitted to produce their regular refraction.’*— 
Doctor Rogefs Bridgewater Treatise. 
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down that harshness which otherwise attracts the eye while examining the 
work contained within it.^^ 


CHIARO OSCURO. 

That harmony which is produced by chiaro oscuro, or by the means 
of black and white, independent of color, depends upon the quantities of 
light and dark employed and the disposition of them, sometimes meeting 
in extremes of opposition, in other portions gliding away with imper- 
ceptible softness into undefined spaces, the light sometimes falling on com- 
bined objects, giving out a faint halo around the group; in some instances 
darting out through the dark masses of shadow in sharp defined shapes, 
creating by their whole arrangement that mixture of harsh and tender 
gradations observable in Nature. The power of producing a variety of 
pleasing sensations upon the eye mainly rests on the conduct of the chiaro 
oscuro. Objects are rendered either strong or delicate, according as they 
advance or retire on the perspective plane of the picture. Parts are forced 
upon the spectators attention by their clear-defined character, and assisted 
from contrast by groups of indistinct images imbued with the properties 
of middle tint. The quantities of dark that are to be allowed to interrupt 
or pass within the boundaries of the masses of light, or the size of those 
portions of light which are found within the dominion of shade, either 
giving depth to it by contrast or destroying its preponderance by pro- 
ducing a union with the light, are entirely at the guidance of the artist, 
whose skill is shown in the management of this difficult department, it 
being entirely under the influence of an educated eye. Neither am I aware 
that its beauty is felt, unless by those whose tastes arc refined by long con- 
templation of the finest works of those who have excelled in the different 
branches of painting. We know, as is the case in music, though the ear 
is capable of acquiring a knowledge of twenty thousand simple sounds, 
all differing in tone and strength,^® yet this power of distinction is not 
entirely in the construction of the organ, but arises from long observation. 
Sir Charles Bell says: “That this variety of sensation does not entirely 

This harmonious combination of the picture with its frame induces many artists to 
finish their works after being framed, thereby assisting them in giving a greater force 
and deceptive appearance to the whole; for though this deceptive appearance is argued 
against by some, as belonging only to the infancy of the art, and not applicable to the 
higher walks of painting, yet the mind cannot be reached through the medium of the 
eye unless this deception is carried out to a considerable extent; neither, as others reason 
more subtly, is it to be regarded as a diminution of our gratification. Dioramas and 
panoramas are both pleasing illusions, on this principle alone. De Quincy says, “When 
the painter includes within a narrow compass a vast extent of space, when on a flat 
surface he bears me through the far off regions of the infinite, and makes the air and 
light appear to circulate around forms devoid of relief, I find delight in abandoning 
myself to his illusions. But, nevertheless, I would not have the frame absent; J would 
wish to know that what I see is in fact but a piece of canvas on a perfectly plane 
surface/* — Essay on Imitation in the Fine Aris^ Chap* XIV* 

^ Beid*s Inquiry Into the Human Mind, p. 98. 
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depend upon the structure, but is the operation of the sense and intellect 
conjointly, appears from the long experience which is requisite to give this 
perfection. Nature is bountiful in providing the means of simple and 
acquired perception, but the latter is the result of long experience and 
continued effort, though we have lost the feeling of its being a voluntary 
effort.” We have already noticed some of the most evident properties 
belonging to the application of shadow, by which wc can easily perceive that 
a mere outline of a group of figures, or a variety of objects, lies like a 
map under the eye; but, by the judicious application of shadow passing 
among the several forms, they rise up, and assume their various situations 
according to their relative distances from the eye of the spectator. We 
can easily carry our imagination further, and assign a reason why some 
portions are to be subdued, and others brought into notice; but the art 
of combining the whole, in a hannonious mass of chiaro oscuro, can be 
acquired only by long investigation into the principles of those who have 
excelled in this captivating and imaginative art. Before entering into an 
examination of this quality, so productive of pleasure, viewing its effect 
in painting, it will be necessary to examine its cause, and where it exists 
in natural imagery, the only sure source on which we can build with cer- 
tainty. When we direct our eyes to any particular object, we observe it 
distinctly defined, while the surrounding objects produce a fainter impres- 
sion on the retina. We also perceive, on examination, that we often have 
been attending to the impression made upon one eye only, either from its 
more favorable position or from a superior goodness in the organ itself. 
Nevertheless, a number of lateral images arc indistinctly hinted at upon 
the retina of the other, which, by their softness, give a precision to the 
object of our attention, from contrast, and amuse and assist the imagina- 
tion from a variety of circumstances. We know, also, that there are two 
represenations, one painted in each eye, and, though they form but one in 
the mind, yet we cannot shut out entirely those hints which may be conveyed 
to the fancy from the faintest impressions unconsciously attended to. Add 
to which the eye, from fatigue in looking at any objeert attentively, naturally 
tunis for repose to soft masses of shadow and indistinctness. Without 
following up this subject too minutely, these may be some of the reasons 
why particular arrangements of chiaro oscuro please the eye more than 
others.'*^ We also find that, along with indistinctness, a repetition of form 
and a completeness or unity of shape are very much under its influence, 

"This indistinctness also pleases the eye of the spectator, in the same way in which 
an unfinished sketch gratifies his imagination; for ai» every one has different notions of 
beauty of form, he is left to fill up the images, and shape them to his own taste; it also 
pleases the mind, as it gives a sort of creative power, such as is felt when looking upon 
a discolored wall, or into the dying embers of a fire. Burke even considers it conducive 
to sublimity; he says, “Even in painting, a judicious obscurity in some things contributes 
to the effect of the picture, because the images in painting are exactly similar to those 
in Nature; and in Nature, dark, confused, uncertain images have a greater power on the 
fancy to form the grander passions than those have which are more clear and determi- 
nate .” — Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
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as may be observed by trying an experiment as noticed in note 30,®° which 
will suggest others to the imagination. But whatever way the student takes 
to get an insight into this great charm of painting, either in arranging his 
composition so as to suit any particular effect of light and shade, or in 
trying various means of distributing light and shade over his design, let 
him carefully watch, both in Nature and in art, its various combinations, 
and endeavor to find out the latent cause of its beauty. As the etchings 
of Rembrandt embrace this quality in the highest degree, from a mere out- 
line to the most extensive depth of shadow, they ought to be (‘onstantly 
before him when he has it in his power. They ought to be viewed in every 
direction, to enable the eye to get acquainted with the proportions of light, 
dark and half-tint. He ought also to engraft the scheme of chiaro oscuro 
on designs of his own, that the harmony which exists in these wonderful 
productions may be transferred, if possible, into new inventions, as in 
Plate VI. 


HARMONY OF COLOR. 

The power of combining sounds whose united influence shall call into 
existence, through the medium of the ear, those latent seeds by which the 
>iolent or tender passions are excited is too well understood to require 
explanation. That there exists the same sources of enjoyment in the 
human mind which are capable of being awakened through the medium of 
the eye is equally certain, otherwise the painter could not produce, by a 
combination of color, those effects which surprise or delight the spectator. 
Locke describes colors as only ideas of the mind apprehended by the 
imagination, and not qualities that have any existence in matter. Newton 
says colors have their origin in the different refrangibility of the rays of 
light, and are not received from reflections or refractions from natural 
bodies. Without, however, entering too minutely into the philosophy of 
colors, it will be necessary to inquire what are the colors which affect the 
eye most, or from what arrangement hannony arises. We observe that 
children and rude nations®’ are most attracted by strong colors, from the 


we take a pen and sketch in a row of buildings, trees, etc., running from one 
side to a point of sight in the center, blotting m shadows broad and dark on the near 
objects, and while the ink is wet fold the paper across the point of sight, so as to take 
off an iinjiression on the opposite side, the eye is not only gratified by a greater mixture 
of sharp and soft portions, but by a greater unity, and balance of parts, one side with 
another, and a repetition of the sky line with the lines of the ground; or if we draw in 
a group of trees and fold the paper across at the base of their stems, so as to take off 
a faint impression, as if reflected in water, the same agreeable sensation will be produced. 

’’ It is evident that gay colors of all kinds are a principal source of pleasure to 
young children, and they seem to strike them more particularly when mixed together 
in various ways. Whether there be anything in colors which corresponds to the harmony 
of sound may be doubted; if there be, it must, however, admit of much greater latitude 
than the harmony between sounds, since all mixtures and degrees of color, unless when 
the quantity of light overpowers the eye, are pleasant: however, one color may be more 
so originally than another. Black appears to be originally disagreeable to the eyes of 
children; it becomes disagreeable also very early from associated influences. In adults, 
the pleasures of mere colors are very languid, in comparison of their present aggregates 
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excitenicnt which they produce. De la Hire says: “The different degrees 
of excitement produced by colors may be observed by keeping the eye shut, 
after looking at the sun or any luminous object, for the image left upon 
the retina will be first red, then yellow', then green, and last of all blue.” 
We also perceive that the effect produced by strong colors may be increased 
or diminished by bringing them in contact with others of an opposite hue. 
Large portions of strong blue coming in contact with red or white (for 
we find the ground color often a great cause of opposition) affect the eye 
in a different manner from what the same colors produce when in smaller 
quantities ; or on a ground of a neutral tint, such as we see in the specimens 
found in the Egyptian tombs, contrasted with the same colors distributed 
over a Persian shawl. In the latter case the rays coming to the eye from 
every separate color cross each other, so as to produce an agreeable har- 
mony.““ In the former case one color makes too strong an impression on 
the eye to be obliterated easily, impressions remaining of long or short 
duration, according to the intensity of light or brightness of the object pro- 
ducing them. Reynolds mentions three modes of harmony existing in the 
arrangement of colors ; one where the colors are of a full and strong body, 
such as w'e find in the w'orks of Raffaelle, and which he denominates the 
Roman manner; another the Bologna style, which mixes several colors 
together so as to produce a general union in the whole without reminding you 
of the original colors of which tliey are composed, and which is carried to 
the greatest perfection in the small works of the Dutch school; the third 
is the Venetian, where the brightest colors are admitted, w'ith the two 
extremes of warm and cold hues, and the whole reconciled and harmonized 
by being dispersed over the picture, presenting to the eye that sensation 
arising from a bunch of flowers. Each method seems to have its peculiar 
province allotted to it, corresponding to the subject or style of composition 
in the design, and chiaro oscuro, according as they depart more or less 
from common representations of Nature, or retain an entireness or severity 
of outline. Hannony arising from a corresponding agreement of the several 


of j)leasure formed by association. However, the original pleasures of mere colors 
remain in a small degree to the last, and those transfused upon them hy association with 
other pleasures (for the influence is reciprocal without limits) is a considerable one — so 
that our intellectual pleasures are not only at first generated, hut afterwards supported 
and resuscitated in part from the ])leasures affecting the eye, which holds particularly in 
respect of the pleasures afforded by the beauties of Nature, and hy the imitation of these 
which the arts of painting and ])oetry furnish us with .” — Hartley on Man, Sense of Sight, 

®\Sir Isaac Newton remarks, that when the refrangibility of any particular ray 
produce a certain color, he found it impossible to change that color, if sufficiently large; 
he could subdue its intensity, hy intercepting its rays by colored mediums, hut could not 
change it in specie, (We find this, which is a kind of glazing, was even practiced by the 
ancients.) He found a transmutation of colors might be made hy a mixture of different 
kinds of rays, hut in such mixtures the component colors themselves do not appear, but 
hy their mutually allaying each other, constitute a middle color; and, therefore, if, by 
refraction, the different rays be separated, colors will emerge different from that of the 
composition. Thus blue and yellow powders finely mixed appear green to the naked 
eye, and yet the colors of the component particles arc not thereby really changed, but only 
blended; for when they are viewed with a microscope, they still appear blue and yellow. — 
Priestley's Remarks on Newton's Optics, 
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parts, we can easily imagine a suitableness in the coloring to preserve such 
unity. In the early stages of painting, when the figures possessed a dry, 
continuous outline, we find the colors laid in strong and bright, so as to 
give relief unconnected with the effect of aerial perspective. As the art 
advanced, we find colors made use of in the character of chiaro oscuro, and, 
when foreshortening and perspective effect occupied a large share in the 
conduct of the work, we perceive that color became more subordinate, and 
the outline, light and shade and color assimilated with each other in pro- 
ducing an effect upon the spectator, arising from neither having a pre- 
ponderance in claiming his attention. In entering upon a diffuse examina- 
tion of the foregoing remarks, each separate division would require a 
lengthened essay to particularize the way in which the eye receives delight 
from the various modifications of color. A work of this brief description 
can do little more than point out where tlic various examples are to be 
met with, and how they are modified and arranged to harmonize with those 
sensations which exist in the mind, and cannot be altered or diverted into 
other channels by the caprice or false taste of any one. I would fain hope 
I have gone further. I have endeavored to prove that those sources of 
enjoyment which lie dormant in the human mind, and which through the 
sense of sight arc vivified and called into operation, can only, by the 
cultivation of that sense, be productive of pleasure.®^ I have also endeavored 
to prove the great utility of the education of the eye as a means of general 
instruction, giving employment to thousands, while it opens those avenues 
to science which, even to the great power of language, remain as “books 
sealed and fountains shut up.” 

STUDYING FROM NATURE. 

Objects drawn from Nature possess a very characteristic difference 
from those drawn from the combinations of fancy, or from those images 
presented to the imagination. We find in sketches from Nature many 
minute circumstances, a truth and precision, a variety and beauty, that 
objects drawn from memory, or those images under the guidance of the 
mind only, have no pretension to. The latter possess the general appear- 
ance merely like the confused character of Nature presented to indistinct 
vision, or, if made out with detail, the minuticT contain a select set of touches 
or forms, become agreeable from habit, which constitutes mannerism. Such 
imperfections can be avoided only by having accustomed the eye In the 

“Addison remarks, that a man of polite imagination is let into a great many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converse with a picture, 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a 
description, and often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows 
than another does in the possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of property in 
everything he sees, and makes the most rude uncultivated parts of Nature administer to 
his pleasures: so tliat he looks upon the world as it were in another light, and discovers 
in it a multitude of charms that conceal themselves from the generality of mankind. — 
Spectator i No. 411. 
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first instance to a scrupulous exactness in delineating objects from Nature, 
as one or two parts left out may destroy the richness and variety of lines, 
and an unequal proportion of the forms may deprive the copy of the truth 
and beauty of the original. These peculiarities arc also to be examined 
and contemplated upon, that this character may be engrafted upon works 
of imagination. Reynolds says: ‘T very much doubt whether a habit of 
drawing correctly what we see will not give a proportionate power of 
drawing what we imagine.’^ 

To educate the eye to accomplish this it is necessary, in the first 
instance, to select such objects as are simple in their forms, that the eye 
may perceive them distinctly, and make them gradually give place to others 
more complicated, to fit the eye and the hand to a variety of lines. It is 
also of the first importance that the drawings be made sufficiently large, 
that an opportunity may be given for filling up the various spaces with 
the minute parts, and also to prevent the hand acquiring a cramped or 
little manner of drawing. It is also of equal importance that the object 
chosen for representation be such as can be compared with the original, 
to test the exactness of the copy. Much injury and fallacy has arisen 
from not attending early to a proper mode of study. How often, for 
example, do we perceive in those who draw landscapes the incapability of 
drawing the human figure with any degree of correctness. This arises 
entirely from careless drawing in the first instance. A tree may be imper- 
fectly drawm, yet look sufficiently true to please most spectators; but the 
human figure possesses proportions, the want of which can be easily detected; 
but, had we an opportunity of comparing the tree with the original in 
Nature, wc should discover the resemblance to be equally imperfect, for an 
eye capable of drawing correctly can draw any object presented to it, 
whether simple or complicated. Educating the eye in the first instance in 
the elements of lineal and aerial perspective gives it a clearer insight into 
the causes of the changes of form and shadow observable in all objects, while 
drawing from the objects themselves in place of copies gives it a power 
of perception^^ and a knowledge of embodying forms in composition quite 
unattainable by any other method. When w^e consider that the images of 
objects dwell upon the retina only while the eye is directed to them, and, 
like the pictures on the table of the camera obscura, instantaneously vanish 
when we turn to something else, we may perceive the necessity of keeping 
each several part sufficiently long under examination before delineating it, 

** Doctor Jurin observes, that the eye, as well as other parts of the frame, acquires 
strength and perfection from frequent use of the muscles, as is noticed in the eyes of 
sportsmen, travelers, sailors, etc., who see better at long distances; while those whose 
professions lead them to close examination, see better at small distances: but drawing 
from Nature, especially distant prospects, perfects the eye in both these extremes, as 
we have to carry the vision to examine objects far oflP, and immediately transfer it to 
a near examination on the paper close to the eye, for this organ is wonderfully provided 
with the means of changing the crystalline lens, both for pushing it forward from the 
retina, and rendering it more convex when viewing near objects; and also for drawing 
it more within the vitreous humor and rendering it flatter when examining distant objects. 
— See Doctor Jurin on Distinct Vision, and Potterfield on the Eye, 
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that the mind may be put in possession of its form and color, so as to 
retain it in the memory not only while copying it, but with such an impres- 
sion as will improve and enrich the imagination with a multiplicity of 
imagery. Those who advocate the study of Nature, without educating the 
eye in the first instance, are not aware that it is the superfices of things 
only which present themselves to the outward vision, and, without a monitor 
to direct, the art would always be in its infancy.®^ A tree drawn by a 
beginner represents a flat image, like a plant or a piece of sea weed dried 
between the leaves of a book. A figure represents but the section of one, 
for even if the foreshortened portions were perceived, he is incapable of giving 
them the perspective appearance, or lifting it from the ground by means 
of the application of light and shade. The first restorers of the art in 
Italy advanced but little beyond the flat brasses that supplied them with 
the means of design. Even in the hands of Giotto and Masaccio fore- 
shortening was but little attended to, and then from a want of light and 
shade to give the parts their relative situations, looked cramped and feeble. 
It was not till the master minds of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo 
grappled with the subject that difficulties disappeared. Those portions 
of the figure were no longer represented in profile views, but advanced or 
receded from the spectator, and whole groups, in place of looking like a 
continuous frieze, were turned around and sunk in the depths of the com- 
position by means of lineal and ac’^rial perspective. Raffaelle, by taking 
advantage of the works of those who had preceded him, carried the art to 
a state of perfection which the study of Nature, notwithstanding his constant 
application to her, never could have enabled him to achieve. The contem- 
plation of the fine works of antiquity created elevated visions of ideal com- 
position, while his constant application to Nature for the details enabled 
him to give a reality and identity to the creations of his imagination. With- 
out the eye being made acquainted with the beauties of those who have 
advanced the art to its present state, either progressively, by studying the 
best works, or by commencing a course of drawing from antique sculpture, 
it will be impossible to select what is beautiful in Nature, or be able to choose 
one point of view more interesting than another. It will also be impossible 
to combine a variety of objects, unless we have a knowledge of those prin- 
ciples upon which the various works are constructed that have given satis- 
faction; for, though, as is the case wdth music, the varieties are endless, 
yet the science is simple, and to be perceived by those who investigate the 
arrangements of harmony. He who attempts to study from Nature unas- 
sisted by education, in the first instance, will find himself often mistaken 

““Cicero remarks, that not to know what has been transacted in former times, is 
to continue always a child. If no use is made of the labors of past ages, the world 
must remain always in the infancy of knowledge. The discoveries of every man must 
terminate in his own advantage, and the studies of every age be employed on questions 
which the past generation had discussed and determined. We may with as little reproach 
borrow science os manufactures from our ancestors; and it is as rational to live in caves 
till our own hands have erected a palace, as to reject all knowledge of architecture, which 
our understandings will not supply .” — Doctor Johnson, 
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in his results ; neither will he arrive at so certain or so expeditious a method 
of delineating objects with truth and feeling, as he will be continually in 
dread of falling into error. Leonardo da Vinci says: “Theory is the great 
director of experiment, the only interpreter of the works of Nature, which 
is never wrong. It is our judgment w^hich is sometimes deceived, because 
we are expecting results which experiment refuses to give. We must consult 
experiment and vary the circumstances till we have deduced general rules, 
for it alone can furnish us with them, and general rules direct us in our 
inquiries into Nature and the operations of art. They keep us from deceiv- 
ing ourselves and others by promising ourselves results which we can never 
obtain.” 

This is the experience which enables the artist to select and combine, 
to leave out or add to the various appearances presented to his eye. Why 
is it, for example, that the portrait painter, when his sitter is placed before 
him, turns the head, first to one side, then to the other, and contemplates 
it also under a variety of effects of light and shade? It is to observe the 
best arrangement of the features, to select that view of the head which 
develops the greatest character and the most beautiful points. To enable 
the eye to make these selections it is necessary to combine with the study 
of Nature the study of the works of those eminent men who have preceded 
us. The works of Titian will convince the student how much quiet grandeur 
is to be produced by simplicity and breadth. The works of Vandyke exem- 
plify the art of arrangement and a beautiful distribution of the features, 
also the art of uniting the several parts by means of light and shade, or dis- 
position of the hair, or subordinate accessories. This power of planning 
out or adjusting the several parts to the best advantage may be acquired 
by long contemplation of the various combinations observed in Nature; 
but a reference to the etchings by Vandyke, and the prints after him, will 
facilitate the student in his inquiries. We know that Rubens advised Van- 
dyke and Valasquez to study the works of Titian as the best means of arriving 
at perfection in portrait painting; and so uniform has been this mode of 
acquiring correct knowledge that the works of Reynolds or of Lawrence 
may be studied as the best means of shortening labor, these artists having 
adopted the principles existing in the works of their great predecessors 
so as to suit the fashion and taste of their own times, but along with such 
study bringing their own genius to the incessant contemplation of Nature; 
for, as Bacon observes, “to spend too much time in studies is sloth; to 
use them too much for ornament is affectation; to make judgment wholly 
by their rules is tJie humor of a scholar. They perfect Nature, and are 
perfected by experience, for natural abilities are like natural plants that 
need pruning by study, and studies themselves do give forth directions too 
much at large, except they be bounded in by experience.” 

The art of studying from Nature may be, therefore, considered as 
implying that which we perceive through the medium of our own eyes, and 
those things made apparent through the spectacles of other men, for seeing 
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Nature does not merely mean seeing the exact length and breadth of any 
object, but means the power of discerning her beauties and defects, those por- 
tions which are to be preserved and the mode of heightening their effect upon 
the eye of the spectator, and the several parts which operate detrimentally to 
the general arrangement of the whole, which are to be intercepted by other 
objects, or left out entirely.®® For, as the accidental combinations of Nature 
are thrown together uncontrolled by the likings or dislikings of any one, 
the greatest study is necessary, so as to form a complete work which shall 
possess all the appearance of chance combined with the most skillful adjust- 
ment ; for example, what a variety of appearances do not the effect of light 
and shade produce upon the same scene, viewed at various times of the 
day, or seen under the advantages or disadvantages of accidental arrange- 
ments of objects. This power of discernment is, therefore, to be acquired 
by the study of the works of those who have excelled in the different depart- 
ments of the art, and afterward perfected in searching out and contem- 
plating the beautiful combinations which lie scattered in the endless varieties 
of Nature. This mode of study alone can enable one artist to surpass 
another in the power of selection, and the same scene, bald and ineffective 
in the hands of one, may be rendered full and of rich effect by another who 
has watched a more favorable arrangement, and who has followed up and 
completed the various hints derived from accidental combinations, as in 
Plate VII, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Thus the study of Nature is conducive to perfect the education of the 
eye, by careful investigation of her works ourselves, and by being able to 
comprehend and appreciate the works of those who have most successfully 
studied her; and tins not in a lukewarm or superficial manner, but with 
that noble enthusiasm which stimulated the genius of Michael Angelo through 
a long life, and, even when deprived of the power of vision from old age, 
made him order his attendants to convey him to the gardens of the Medici, 
that he might feel and pass over with his hands the glorious remains of 
Grecian art on whose statues he had founded his own education. 

•“Nothing can be so unphilosophical as a supposition that we can form any idea of 
beauty or excellence out of or beyond Nature, M^hich is and must be the fountain-head 
from whence all our ideas must be derived. This being acknowledged, it must follow, of 
course, that all the rules which this theory, or any other teaches, can be no more than 
teaching the art of seeing Nature, The rules of art are formed on the various works of 
those who have studied Nature most successfully; by this advantage, of observing the 
various manners in which various minds have contemplated her works, the artist enlarges 
his own views, and is taught to look for and see what otherwise would have escaped his 
observation. It is to be remarked, that there are two modes of imitating Nature; one of 
which refers for its truth to the sensations of the mind, and the other to the eye. Some 
schools, such as the Roman and Florentine, appear to have addressed themselves principally 
to the mind; others solely to the eye, such as the Venetian, in the instances of Paul 
Veronese and Tintoret; others, again, have endeavored to unite both, by joining the 
elegance and grace of ornament with the strength and vigor of design; such are the 
schools of Bologna and Parma. All these schools are equally to be considered as 
followers of Nature. He who produces a work analogous to the mind or imagination of 
man is as natural a painter as he whose works are calculated to delight the eye; the 
works of Michael Angelo or Julio Romano, in this sense, may be said to be as natural as 
those of the Dutch painters. — Reynolds’s Notes Upon Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, 
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PREFACE 


"riie l^lntes hereto anoexed were originally intended to illustrate the first 
part of a Practical Essay on Painting, which I have lon^ had in contemplation 
to publish ; but have delayed, from year to year, from its interruption to ray 
professional en^ap^ements, from doubts respecting its utility, and a love of ease 
which, after the day’s employment, suggests a more natural recreation than 
the investigation of an abstruse stud}* ; I now publish the plates with a few 
loose hints thrown together, in the hope of their being useful. Should they 
lx‘ thought of advantage to the younger students of painting, in directing 
theii* minds to a regular mode of investigating the intricacies of the art, I 
shall follow them with others illustrative, in the first instance, of Light and 
Shade, and, ultimately, of the arrangement of C'olor. On the contrary, should 
the work not he considered a desideratum, by publishing only a first part, 
I escape a heavy responsibility and expense — a tax to which I do not wish that 
either my vanity or my love for the fine arts should subject me. 

JOHN BURNET. 


March 26, 1822 
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COMPOSITION. 

Composition is the art of arranging figures or objects, so as to adapt 
them to any particular subject. In composition four requisites are neces- 
sary ; that the story be well told ; that it possess a good general form ; that 
it be so arranged as to be capable of receiving a proper effect of light and 
shade, and that it be susceptible of an agreeable disposition in color. The 
form of a composition is best suggested by the subject or design, as the 
fitness of the adaptation ought to appear to emanate from the circumstances 
themselves; hence the variety of compositions. 

The point of time being fixed upon, the action, expression, and inci- 
dental circumstances oblige us often to detennine on a particular arrange- 
ment, that we may be enabled to place the most interesting objects in the 
most prominent places. Unless our attention be directed to such arrange- 
ment in the first instance, we shall often be obliged to put an emphasis on 
an insignificant object, or throw into repose an interesting point of the 
action, when we come to consider their relation to a good effect of light 
and shade. 

To secure a good general form in composition it is necessary that it 
should be as simple as possible. A confused complicated form may hide 
the art, but can never invite the attention. Horace, in his Art of Poetry, 
inculcates the same doctrine, ^^Denique sit quod vis, simplex duntaxat et 
unum.'^ Whether this is to be produced by a breadth of light and shade, 
which is often the case with Rembrandt, even on a most complicated outline. 
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or by the simple arrangement of color, as we often find in Titian, or by the 
construction of the group in the first instance, evident in many of Raffaele’s 
works, must depend upon the taste of the artist; it is sufficient to direct 
the younger students to this particular, their minds being generally car- 
ried away by notions of variety and contrast. 

In giving a few examples of compositions, I have confined myself to 
the four simple and principal forms; not only from their being most pal- 
pable, but also from their possessing a decided character, which is at all 
times desirable. To those who imagine that such rules tend to fetter genius, 
I shall merely quote Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose works, if properly under- 
stood, render all other writings on the subject of painting superfluous. 
‘‘It must, of necessity, be that even works of genius, like every other effect, 
as they must have their cause, must likewise have their rules ; it cannot be 
by chance that excellencies are produced with any constancy or any cer- 
tainty, for this is not the nature of chance ; but the rules, by which men of 
extraordinary parts and such as are called men of genius work, arc either 
such as they discover by their own peculiar observations, or of such a nice 
texture as not easily to admit being expressed in words ; especially as artists 
are not very frequently skillful in that mode of communicating ideas. 
Unsubstantial, however, as these rules may seem, and difficult as it may be 
to convey them in writing, they are still seen and felt in the mind of the 
artist; and he works from them with as much certainty as if they were 
embodied, as I may say, upon paper. It is true these refined principles 
cannot be always made palpable, like the more gross rules of art; yet it 
does not follow, but that the mind may be put in such a train that it shall 
perceive, by a kind of scientific sense, that propriety which words, partic- 
ularly words of unpracticed writers such as we are, can but very feebly 
suggest.” {Sixth Discourse,) 

To assist in putting the mind in such a train is all that these examples 
aim at; and to render apparent to the young artist what he will find 
wrapped up in theoretical disquisition. 

The specimens here given merely happened to be in my possession; 
there are many others that will serve the student, perhaps better, for 
illustration, which he ought by all means to procure, or make sketches of ; 
as it is only by rendering himself master of the subject that he can hope 
to avoid the commonplace effects which swim upon the surface, and, being 
palpable, are adopted by every one whose judgment cannot carry him into 
the intricacies of the art. 

Concealing the art is one of its greatest beauties; and he best can 
accomplish that who can discover it under all its disguises, I ought, how- 
ever, to caution the young artist on this head, not to be too fastidious in 
trying to conceal what can be obvious only to a small number; for, in 
endeavoring to render his design more intricate, he may destroy character, 
simplicity and breadth ; qualities which affect and are appreciated by every 
one. 
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ANGULAR COMPOSITION. 

Explanation of Plate I. 

Fig. 1. — In commencing a composition, it is customary to mark the 
middle of the space, for the purpose of arranging those points we consider 
of most importance to the subject; dividing the picture for the regulation 
of the masses of light and shade, of ascertaining and fixing the horizontal 
line, etc. This mode of constructing the composition is often suggested 
from the perspective effect requiring a length of line, thereby obliging us 
to place the point of sight at one side of the picture; sometimes from the 
group requiring a large space; which a diagonal line secures, as in the 
‘^Elevation of the Cross,” by Rubens, or from the conduct of light, as in his 
picture of the “Descent from the Cross,” etc. 

Cuyp, in adopting this mode^ of composition in most of his pictures 
which are generally “Sunset” or “Sunrise”), places the focus of light at the 
bottom of the sky, thereby enabling the distant part of the landscape to 
melt into it by the most natural means; while the strongest part of his sky, 
being at the opposite angle, produces the greatest expanse, and mixes and 
harmonizes with the dark side of the picture. Thus the eye is carried 
round the composition, until the two extremes are brought in contact, the 
most prominent with the most retiring. 

In compositions constructed on this principle (particularly where the 
landscape occupies a large portion), many artists carry the lines of the 
clouds in a contrary direction, to counteract the appearance of all the 
lines running to one point. Thus using the darks of the clouds, etc., to 
antagonize, as it is termed, may apparently produce a better equipoise, but 
sacrifices many advantages ; for we observe in many of the pictures of Cuyp, 
Rubens and Teniers, where the figures, landscape and sky are all on the 
same side of the composition, that a rich and soft effect is produced; the 
strong light and dark touches of the figures telling with great force against 
a background of houses, trees, etc., which arc prevented from being harsh 
and cutting, by mixing their edges with the clouds, or dark blue of the sky. 
This doubling of the lines (if I may so express it) gives a picture that rich 
fullness which w^e often perceive in a first sketch, from its possessing several 
outlines. Those who imagine that by thus throwing the whole composition 
on one side a want of union will be produced will be convinced of their 
error by perceiving how small an object restores the balance; since, by its 
being detached and opposed to the most distant part, it receives a tenfold 
consequence. 

Plate 1 — Figs. 3 and Jf . — In these compositions Potter has made use 
of the sky as a background, by which mode the high lights of his group have 
more value, and it is rendered less harsh and cutting; which is the case 
w'ith his famous picture of “The Bull,” the figures in which are brought up 
against the light side of the sky. If deception and strong relief were all 
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he aimed at, he has gained them both, though at the expense of some of the 
higher qualities of the art, melting and union,” as Reynolds terms it, of 
the figures with the background. The art is now too far advanced to allow 
us to be gratified with violent contrast; and a small portion of the group, 
coming firm off the ground, is found to be sufficient to give the appearance 
of natural solidity to the whole. 

Fig. 5 . — The original of this sketch, a small etching by Ostade, ought 
to be in the possession of every artist, for its beautiful arrangement of 
light and shade, and the skillful way in which they are woven together. As 
I ought to have noticed above, that the principal mass of light in out-of- 
door scenes (both in Nature and the best masters) is generally placed in the 
sky, or upper part of the picture, I may here remark, that in interiors 
(especially such as are constructed upon this plan) it is generally reversed, 
the roof and background being reserved for a mass of shadow and repose, 
Ostade, in his compositions, displays such an ingenuity in their construction 
as to render his pictures an endless source of gratification and study to 
the artist. In some of his works the art is so completely hid as to make 
it difficult to say whether his background or figures were the first composed. 
We have not only objects intercepting each other in the most natural and 
picturesque manner, but the figures carried up against them; thus coming 
in contact with various forms, different in size, distance and color. This, 
when done with judgment, gives a rich and inartificial effect. On the con- 
trary, in the pictures of Teniers, we often find a number of objects cast 
down in one corner, evidently for the mere purpose of being painte(^; which, 
however, from their situation, their picturesque arrangement and the 
mechanical skill of the execution, acquire a force, natural sharpness and 
beauty, that amply compensates for the ostentatious display of such excel- 
lencies. Tenier’s backgrounds are also totally different from Ostade’s 
principle ; his figures being generally surrounded with black spaces of shadow 
or half-tint. When a story is to be told that requires the spectator to 
be directed to the heads and hands for expression and action this breadth 
is more allowable; but breadth, as Mr. Fuseli justly observes, ought never 
to have the appearance of ‘‘flatness or insipidity.” It is observable that, 
in an exhibition where there arc a number of objects to distract the atten- 
tion, those pictures please us most on which the eye is allowed to rest, from 
their possessing a vacant space; but those very pictures uniformly look 
blank and unfurnished when hung up singly in a room. 

Plate I — Fig, 6, — Claude, in many of his compositions, displays very 
little address in bringing up his strong dark against the light. In him, it 
often looks like unaffected primitive simplicity ; but it might not be so con- 
sidered in an artist of the present day. When Claude introduces a figure 
for such purpose, or in order to give a retiring delicacy to his distance, 
we often find it of a strong dark blue, which serves also to bring down the 
same color from the opposite angle of the sky, thereby producing a union 
between both sides of the picture. 
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Plate II — Fig. 1 . — As this is merely a further illustration of the prin- 
ciple noticed in Plate I, I can only refer to the remarks contained in the 
explanation of that plate. I may here, however, point out the length of 
line produced by the cattle, goats, etc., as it assists the perspective effect 
in conveying the eye into the picture, serving also as a base line for the 
landscape to rest upon. When the sun is placed near the point of sight 
we sometimes see shadows made use of for the same purpose. A straight 
line is often necessary also for the sake of variety; and when architecture 
is not present we must get it how and where we can. 

Fig. 2 . — Rubens in this landscape has carried the lines of the clouds, 
trees and ground, all in the same direction; and, from his placing the sun 
near the point of sight, even his shadows take the same course. When the 
most prominent or strong dark of the foreground is detached from the 
side of the picture, it has not only a less formal appearance, but acquires 
a force from its being cut out on both sides by light; as we shall find when 
we come to treat of Chiaroscuro. The lights also acquire a force and bril- 
liancy from their being surrounded with dark, and the extent of the distance 
and continuity of the line are not altogether interrupted. 

Fig. 3 . — In this subject, ‘‘Huntsman Going Out in the Morning,” we 
have the principal group of a complete form in itself, yet forming a part 
of a whole, in consequence of its being carried round by the two dogs in the 
foreground, and connected by the principal dog in the other group turning 
round to the noise. As it is a doubt in the minds of some artists how far 
it is agreeable to the rules of composition to admit a figure complete in 
itself as a portion of a group, I shall only observe here, that, as far as form 
is concerned, their objection cannot apply; and as to individual parts, 
we see not only heads and hands complete as to form and light and shade; 
but we find that even an eye is capable of possessing all the characteristic 
beauties of the art. In fact, this application of it in the abstract, as well 
as in the aggregate, pervades everything. 

An object must not only appear to possess those properties adapted 
by Nature for its purpose and protection, but also those qualities which 
have been found by the experience of the best masters productive of beauty ; 
this renders it a source of gratification ; and it is then said to be true to 
Nature and art. For example, if we examine an eye turned from the light, 
we perceive a breadth of chiaroscuro; the white, or cornea, producing a 
mass of light, the iris and pupil a mass of shade. We find each of these 
focused, and a small portion of the strong dark and strong light brought 
ini contact ; and the light passing through the iris gives it its transparency, 
and serves instead of reflected light to clear up the shadow ; the watery fluid, 
in the bottom of the eye and on the under eyelid, gives us that portion of 
minute finish necessary in all works of art, to which even the protecting 
hairs contribute. We have here a picture complete in itself; but if we 
carry our examination to the surrounding lines in the orbit we perceive a 
harmonious communication and extension of its form, lights and darks, by 
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which its harshness is softened and -diffused, and it becomes a part of the 
composition of the whole countenance. 

Plate II — Fig, — I have given a gradual advancement of the most 
prominent and dark part of a composition, until, in this example, we have 
the strongest point brought into the center. In the original, ‘^The 
Embarkation of the Prince of Orange,” the two principal figures are 
dressed in strong red, and strong black, and are the most cutting part of 
the group; and, from their being brought into the center and against 
the most retiring part, and surrounded by light, Cuyp has rendered them 
of the greatest importance, though occupying only a very small portion 
of the picture. 


ANGULAR C0:MP0SITI0N. 

Pi.ATK III — Fig, /. — The plan of composition I have here taken up is 
in the form of a diamond ; which we find often adopted, either as a complete 
group, or as forming part of a more complicated arrangement. In com- 
mencing a composition, I have mentioned, ‘‘that it is of importance to mark 
in those points most necessary to our purpose.” For example, w hen a story 
is to be told, the heads and hands, the seats of action and expression, are 
often referred to each other for the completion of form or extension of 
light; as by such means the eye of the spectator is led to the commencement 
and operation of the incident. After arranging the principal points, what 
are called the “secondary” require the greatest consideration; whether for 
the repetition of the lines, extension of the form or conduct of the light and 
shade. Sometimes we are actuated by our requiring a second or third group 
for the better illustration of the story, which naturally leads us in the direc- 
tion that affords us the greatest space; soirietiincs by the principal group 
demanding a considerable portion of the ground for a mass of shadow, 
beyond which a strong point is required, as a link of communication betw'een 
the figures and the background. By making this point the strongest of a 
secondary group of objects, either from its size, lights or darks, the eye 
is carried into the most remote circumstances, which become a part of the 
whole, from the principal group, being made to depend upon mchi point for 
the completion of its form, the extension of the light, or the repetition of 
color. 

Fig, 2 . — In designs constructed upon this plan (especially of the Dutch 
School), we generally find the lower part of the form strongly pronounced, 
either by color, or by light upon a dark ground, or vice versa; this gives 
the group a firm foundation, and also enables the artist to keep the other 
objects in their proper situations as to distance from the eye. I wish 
particularly to direct the student‘s attention to this particular, as a doc- 
trine, founded upon the rays of vision, has been attempted to be estab- 
lished, viz.: that objects as they recede from the center of the picture, 
cither to the sides or bottom, ought to be deprived of part of their force of 
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light and shade and color. This is neither Nature nor art. If the subject 
requires those objects to be kept subordinate, true art does not deprive them 
of their natural force by robbing them of their lights, darks or colors; it 
renders them less obtrusive by the ground which surrounds them, or sub- 
stitutes other objects of a less attractive quality. 

Plate III — Fig, 3 , — By making the circumstance from which the story 
springs a strong point (either from suitation, force or color), and sur- 
rounding it with those objects more immediately connected, and most illus- 
trative of its effects, the picture explains itself at a glance; which is one 
of the strong distinctions of painting from poetry — the one proceeding in 
a circuitous route to hide the denouement, and keep hold of the attention, 
the other proclaiming instantaneously the beginning and end of the story. 
I do not mean that the circumstance ought always to occupy the center, 
any more than that the hero should always occupy the center ; but as it is of 
use to explain the cause of his action and expression, it has, in my mind, a 
prior claim to consideration. 

Plate III — Figs. Jt. and 6 — ^Plate IV — Fig, 5 , — We have the strongest 
light coming in contact with the strong dark in the most cutting manner, 
in the knee and leg of the falling figure, the arm of the man writing and 
in the head of the infant Christ. When this can be done without inter- 
fering with the breadth of light, it is of the greatest consequence, both on 
account of its giving a thickness or rotundity to the group, and also because 
it enables us to keep the most projecting points and the most retiring in 
their proper places by analogy to one another. I am aware that the man- 
agement of light and shade often requires a sacrifice of this principle; where 
we can accomplish our object without such a sacrifice it has always the most 
natural appearance. Many accidental combinations and beautiful effects 
of Nature arise not merely from their possessing a good general form and 
a pictorial arrangement of light and shade, but also from the most pro- 
jecting points being often assisted by a combination of a harsh cutting line, 
strong dark and light, or opposition of local color, and hence they strike 
the artist as being applicable to painting; these being the means he finds 
frequently adopted by the best masters. It is only under such favorable 
circumstances that the artist can enter the lists with Nature; and, having 
but a flat surface to work upon, he is warranted in availing himself of every 
assistance science can afford. In arranging objects scientifically, to give 
them at the same time the appearance of natural accident, is one of the 
perfections of the art. 

As the best practical hints are derived from accidental combinations in 
Nature, whose sudden changes prevent the possibility of sketching, the mind 
ought to be trained to the most regular and even mechanical mode of arrang- 
ing the ideas; that in an instant we may be able to determine whether the 
effects, which we perceive, depend upon a particular form, upon particular 
arrangement of the light and shade, or upon the manner in which the hot 
and cold colors are brought in contract. By thus tracing effects to their 
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proper causes we secure the principal points as a sort of shorthand notes 
to guide and assist the memory. This practice will also open a road of 
communication between the eye and the operations of the mind, which 
neither a hasty sketch nor the most learned dissertation can, separately, 
produce. At first it may seem more difficult than it really is; but a few 
trials will convince the student of its practicability, especially as the effects 
that strike him to be the most pictorial arc generally the most simple. 

Plate III — Fig. 4. — The cards lying on the ground, in this subject, 
indicate the cause of the quarrel ; and the figure entering from an adjoining 
apartment gives us a hint of the noise generally attending such brawls. 
As a moral is here introduced, I shall make a few remarks (otherwise irrel- 
evant to the purpose) in this place. When a picture possesses a moral, it 
is certainly a great advantage, provided we are not disgusted by its vul- 
garity, as is the case in the representation of drunkenness, etc., in some of 
the Dutch School, or by affected sentiment, as in many of the present works 
of all the schools. The moral must also never injure the picture in its higher 
requisites. In the early ages, representations of vice were necessary as 
strong lessons of morality; but as mankind grew more enlightened, they 
were referred to books, not pictures, for improvement. Besides, an artist 
ought always to recollect that he paints for the higher, not for the lower, 
classes of men ; and as his business is to convey pleasure, not pain, a little 
intercourse with society will convince him that men in all ranks have often 
enough to vex them, or to produce a variance with their fellow creatures, 
without hanging up on their walls representations tending to increase either 
the one or the other feeling. The absence of these considerations in an artist 
(of which we see daily proofs) dooms his works to that neglect which he 
ascribes to the want of encouragement to tlie arts generally. Representa- 
tions of tragical events also (though possessing a fine moral or sentiment) 
have received but little patronage in this country ; whether it is that they 
arc not suited to the character of the nation, who, though not averse to the 
representation of a tragedy on the stage, are unwilling to choose a constant 
companion from such a class, or that there are few of those connoisseurs 
whose feelings are completely absorbed in the contemplation of high art, is 
a question which this is not the proper place to discuss ; the fact is, however. 
Indisputable. 

Plate III — Fig. 6 . — As this composition consists of a single figure, 
I shall notice here the method Metzu has taken to render it a part of the 
whole, especially as we shall have to refer to other plates, when we come 
to treat of light and shade and color. The figures dressed in black and 
white, coming in contact and contrast in the strongest manner; the black 
is repeated by the hat, and diffused by the black marble in the floor, the 
white is referred to the white marble in the floor and collected into a mass 
by the white wall; the carpet, which is of red and warm colors, focused 
at the light by a stick of wax, is repeated by the back of the chair, and 
carried up by the outside of the window on the edge of the picture, which 
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is painted of a pale red; the forms are echoed and repeated with the same 
simplicity, and the picture frame on the wall, from being smaller than the 
frame of the window, serves at the same time to assist the perspective effect; 
even the fastening of the casement is not without its use in the composition. 
In thus obliging a design to depend on its ground for support, consists the 
principle of union and harmony ; but, as I have at present only to draw the 
student’s attention to the arrangement of form and that portion of com- 
position that arises from the repetition and connection of lines, I shall notice 
one good plan among many others, which is to mark in strongly those 
points in the ground which of necessity must be introduced from natural 
circumstances, at the same time contriving the group so that those points 
become of the greatest consequence to the composition. This often gives 
a characteristic stamp of Nature to the whole. 

Plate III — Fig, 7 , — We have here the strong dark point coming in 
contact with the light ground in the most cutting manner; which is more 
naturally accounted for by its being the most projecting; as it is the inside 
of an empty drinking cup, it perhaps indicates the commencement of the 
story as well as any other means. 

Plate IV — Fig, 1 , — As an outline can give us little idea of this 
arrangement, I may be allowed to observe that the four points of light are 
the upper halves of both the figures (being of a pale yellow), the white 
dog and a light wall above the fireplace brought in contact with a black 
powder horn. 

Plate IV — Fig, 2, — Ostade’s pictures have the peculiarly valuable 
property of looking well at a distance, thereby attracting the attention of 
the spectator toward them. When we come nigh to examine we find that 
this is produced by their possessing a decided mass of light, obtained by 
means of a light wall, sky, etc. His heads and hands fonn a number of 
luminous spots in a mass of half-tint, and are rendered of more value by 
the introduction of blue and dark draperies ; this requires much considera- 
tion, in order that these spots may take agreeable and decided forms to 
prevent confusion. In Ostade’s works it is rendered the more easy, as he 
has seldom any particular story to interfere with the arrangement. His 
pictures call to my mind a passage in Hervey, which appears like the lan- 
guage of a painter, so completely consonant is it to the principles on which 
he constructs his work. Speaking of the stars, Hervey says, ‘‘On a care- 
less inspection you perceive no accuracy or uniformity in the position of the 
heavenly bodies, they appear like an illustrious chaos, a promiscuous heap 
of shining globes, neither ranked in order nor moving by line; but what 
seems confusion is all regularity; what carries a show" of negligence is 
really the result of the most masterful contrivance.” 

Fig, S, — P. de Laer, from his long residence among the Italian painters, 
has constructed most of his pictures, though generally in the low walks of 
art, on the most regular and severe principles of their grandest composi- 
tions. As this regularity is considered by some to be incompatible with 
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tlie negligence of arrangement which they suppose necessary to the pic- 
turesque, I shall here make a few observations on that doctrine. I consider 
it to be false, and not tenable, when referred to the operations of Nature; 
for we find her conducting and exhibiting the most beautiful appearances 
and effects in the humblest and most trifling of her works by the same laws 
that regulate her in the formation of the most sublime. Aberncthy says, 
“That work is beheld with admiration and delight, as the result of deep 
counsel, which is complicated in its parts, yet simple in its operations, 
where a variety of effects are seen to arise from one principle operating 
uniformly.” When we refer to the great masters in poetry we find that the 
“Idyls” of Theocritus are not less regular than the “Iliad” of Homer; or 
the “Georgies” and “Eclogues” of Virgil than the “JCneid.” The English 
pastorals have failed in giving pleasure, not by the regularity of their con- 
struction, but in consequence of their not being founded on truth ; the lan- 
guage and scenery not being that of Nature in such situations. 

Let me here caution the student against supposing that I mean gross- 
ness and vulgarity as proper accompaniments in his representations of 
common Nature; he must conevy such scenes to us with the appearance of 
their having passed through a susceptible and amiable mind, anxious to 
render Nature agreeable, not to make her disgusting. 

In the work of the best painters in the lower walks of the art, there 
are numberless examples of this regularity. Even Wouverrnans, whose soft 
and delicate touch seems ill suited to severe regularity of form, or light 
and shade, has received an advantage by its adoption; his best pictures 
being founded on the simple construction of his rival. A regular form can 
always be rendered sufficiently irregular by the means of light and shade; 
and if P. de Laer’s pictures possess this property of light and shade too 
decidedly for such a purpose, we must recollect that from his painting upon 
a dark red ground (as was used at the time by many of the Italians) his 
works often look harsh; the lights, from being thickly painted, having 
resisted the influence of the ground, while his half tints are absorbed and 
indented in the shadow. 

As the student will have occasion to refer to the prints after the dif- 
ferent designs here given, I beg leave to remark, that, in most of the Italian 
prints which I compared with the original pictures, I found the character- 
istic points often not attended to. The strong lights wanted their value, 
either from the shadows being deficient in their proper strength and quiet- 
ness, or from the introduction of aeriel perspective (a circumstance seldom 
influencing the conduct of the great masters either of the Italian or Vene- 
tian schools), or from the manner in which the strong darks and lights were 
brought in contact. I believe sufficient has already been written on engrav- 
ing, nor am I against its being considered a liberal translation ; the beauty 
of lines is, perhaps, the only substitute engravers can give for the absence 
of colors; but surely it is not too much to request, that a strong red, or a 
strong blue (however ornamented by lines), be referred to its proper scale, 
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either as the extension of light, or the production of shadow. These errors 
seem to have arisen from contemplating the picture in the twilight, for the 
more easy detection of the light and shade; a most fallacious method; for, 
in such case, the most projecting and the most retiring colors are rendered 
similar. 

Plate IV — Fig. 5. — As in Fig. 2, we may observe this form influ- 
encing the arrangement of the whole group; we have here the heads com- 
posed on the same principle, and repeating each other with a simplicity 
which is safe only in the hands of the best painters. I have mentioned 
regularity as a quality to be found in the most sublime subjects in painting; 
but to infer from that that regularity constituted sublimity were as absurd 
as to say irregularity constituted the picturesque. 

CIRCULAR COMPOSITION. 

We come now to speak of the Circular Form of Composition, which is 
applicable to the highest walks of art from its simplicity and extensive 
sweep; and to the lowest, from its being finely adapted for the purposes of 
light and shade. 

Plate V — Fig. 1 . — In this Cartoon we have a fine specimen of this 
form of composition. In the design a strict adherence to the plan laid 
down has secured a decided character to the picture. With Raffaelle this 
seems to have been invaribaly of the first importance; his worst composi- 
tions have always a strong feature to recommend them. In this design we 
have the figures gradually declining from the sides to the center of the 
circle on the foreground, which enables the spectator to view the whole of 
the persons employed; to assist which arrangement Raffaelle has placed the 
Apostles on an elevated plane ; and, by placing the principal in the center, 
has enabled them to acquire that consequence their diminution would other- 
wise have deprived them of. The regularity of the composition is also 
increased by the division of the group into seven figures on each side, and 
no one, except Ananias and Sapphira, performs an action that is not 
repeated. Thus simply has Raffaelle contrived not only to tell his story, 
but also those circumstances which preceded and followed it. This regu- 
larity will strike the student as being particularly suited to religious sub- 
jects; but a few attempts to make such uniformity appear a natural emana- 
tion will compel him to exclaim with the poet: 

‘Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 

As I shall have occasion to speak of the repetition of form as being 
no less essential toward the production of hannony than the repetition of 
color I may call the student’s attention to it in this place. In compositions 
embracing many figures a repetition of form and action is often found to 
be indispensable ; a single figure, in such case being found too small to give 
importance to any action is referred to the next for assistance; as, in col- 
oring, one color is often made to depend upon the adjoining for its shadow 
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or enlargement. But, independently of its acquiring a consequence by such 
extension, harmony requires that a strong action should be, as it were, 
broken down and diffused through the group. In writing this is generally 
the case, and the reader is prepared for one sentence by what has preceded 
it. This simplicity and harmonious communication is to be found in Nature, 
in the antique, in the best Italian masters and in many of the Dutch, par- 
ticularly Ostade. It is seldom to be met with in the French school, which 
is fond of sudden contrast, and insulated action, light and color. 

Plate V — Fig. Z . — In compositions of out-of-door scenes this circular 
form of arrangement is often the only opportunity we have of procuring 
a mass of shade so necessary to the group in a pictoral point of view. I 
am aware that some sculptors consider the arrangement of their figures 
degraded by any attention to the picturesque effect of light and sliade, 
which to painters seem more extraordinary, as sculptors have not the 
means of local color to produce it. With sculpture, however, it is not our 
province to interfere; I shall only observe that such reasoning never seems 
to have influenced Coreggio. The most picturesque arrangements in form, 
and in light and shade, are to be found in his grandest compositions. Wc 
have here six heads placed in the most unequal manner, numerically speaking ; 
the shadow is increased by the dark blue dress of the Virgin, and the two 
most projecting points by the light drapery of the Magdalen and the strong 
red of St. Jerome; yet this picture is not less sublime than that of ‘‘The 
Doctors of the Church” (Fig. 3), where the six heads arc placed in the 
most regular manner; four around the altar and one at each side, for the 
purpose of connecting the lower and upper half of tlie picture; the con- 
sultation of the doctors and the vision expressive of the subject of their 
research. The prominent points in this work are the same as in Fig. 2, the 
figure with the book being in a strong red, and the other in white. 

Plate VI — Fig. 1 . — In this subject Rubens displays all the easy 
fluency of a great master, who would consider such a design only as an 
amusement. The manner in which the figures are interwoven with each 
other, the mode resorted to, to assist the projecting and retiring points, 
and the velocity with which the whole appears to move, arc all worthy of 
the artist’s attention. 

Fig. 2 . — The student may compare this admirable design of West’s, 
“The Death of General Wolfe,” with Fig. 4, “The Death of St. Jerome,” 
as Dominichino has adopted the same means to produce his mass of shadow 
in the middle of the group, and to bring it in contact with the light on the 
principal figure. 

Fig. 3 . — As I shall have occasion to refer to the examples of this great 
master of light and shade in their proper place it would be unfair to make 
any observations on him here, where he appears, as Milton would express 
it, “short of his beams.” I may, however, remark that, from his making 
use of mean materials he often destroys the beauty of that structure which 
the splendor of its light is so well calculated to adorn. 
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Fig, 5 , — As the merits of this composition have been descanted on by 
every critic, being a subject well suited for a display of the powers of 
eloquence, I shall merely offer one or two practical remarks, Raffaelle has 
made the principal figure of the lower group (an interesting young female) 
detach itself from the ground by a strong warm light cutting against the 
shadow, and by a dark blue mantle coming in contact with the light ; by her 
addressing the Apostles, and pointing to the demoniac, the two sides are 
united, and the figures are so linked together that the eye is carried round 
until we arrive at the most projecting points, the hands and feet of 
the Apostle with the book. The Disciples express their inability to perfonn 
the cure; and, by two of them pointing to the mount, refer the people to 
Christ, who has retired thither to pray. This is the arrangement, but it 
was not alone by the expression or arrangement of his figures that Raffaelle 
holds his rank in tlic art ; it was also by the bold and original conception of 
his subject. He has here displayed the vision of the Transfiguration in 
the most sublime manner, and by raising his figures from the ground (one 
of those movements of the mind which are above restraint) has stamped 
them with the strong feature of immortal beings. Mr. Fuseli luminously 
describes them rising like ‘Si flame”; if not too metaphorical, he might 
have said, “like a bright flame issuing as if from a sacrifice, and ascending 
unto God.” 

Plate VII. — It is not only necessary that a group should have hol- 
lows for the reception of shadow, but also projections for the light to rest 
upon ; it not only ought to possess a good general form in the outline which 
defines it, but the figures must also be linked together in such a way as to 
lead the spectator in among them. They must appear to have room to 
stand upon, and every figure must keep his place in its relative distance 
from the eye; hence a form composed of a concave and convex line has been 
often adopted as the simplest and best, and possessing the greatest variety 
of advantages. That it is so generally used will cease to surprise us, when 
we find it applicable both to the regularity of Raffaelle and the irregularity 
of Rembrandt. 

Plate VIII — Fig. 1 . — In this design, “The Landing of Charles II,” 
West has placed the principal figure in the middle of the picture. Com- 
mencing his composition at the nighest point, he carries on his group until 
it ends in the distance. Neither in the situation of the hero, nor in the 
form of the group, does he seem solicitous to hide the science. He has 
brought the nigh point in contact with the shadow, and strengthened it by 
the female whom the boy accompanies, being dressed in strong dark; when 
this is brought sharp off the ground, as is the case also in Fig. 2, it 
enables us to keep the other figures in their places better than by dimin- 
ishing the firmness of their shadows or colors, 

— “Cattle Returning Home in a Shower.” In this composition 
the principal light falls on the convex part of the group, and the depth of 
the shadow is assisted by the local color of the objects placed in it. The 
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goat in the foreground is connected to the rest by some white flowers of 
an elder bush, which cannot be expressed in an outline. As this is from 
a design of my late brother’s I cannot allow this opportunity to pass with- 
out expressing the great loss I feel in not having his assistance, not only 
in these notes, but in everything connected with the art ; though practicing 
painting but for a short time of a short life, his strength of mind, his fine 
eye for color, and a taste for the beauties of pastoral painting, convince 
me the English School has lost one that would have been an ornament to 
that department of the science. 

Fig, 3 , — Is a repetition of the same form. 

Plate IX. — This plate consists of Wilkie’s admirable composition of 
‘‘The Blind Fiddler,” “The Salutation of the Virgin” by Rembrandt, and 
“A Dance” by Ostade. I shall leave it to the student’s own judgment to 
investigate the various forms on which these compositions depend. 

By making the principal heads depend upon one mode of arrangement, 
the general appearance of the group on a different mode, the background 
on a third, and so on with the minor points (provided they all tend to the 
assistance of one another), his composition will not only have intricacy 
without confusion, but that variety which is so characteristic in Nature. 
A beautiful combination in Nature will often appear to evade every rule 
by her being perfect in every mode of examination. All her varieties 
emanate from a straight line and a curve. A judicious arrangement of 
objects possessing these various forms gives the strongest natural appear- 
ance to a picture; nor ought the artist to leave out rashly what he may 
conceive to be void of beauty. In coloring, harsh tints are admitted to 
produce harmony in the other colors; and the most picturesque arrange- 
ments often depend on the presence of what might be otherwise considered 
ugly forms. 

As I have made use of the terms “beautiful and agreeable arrange- 
ments,” it is proper to give an explanation of the sense in which they are 
applied. By a beautiful arrangement I mean a proper adaptation of 
those principles that arrest a common observer, and give a plcasureable 
sensation, which to a cultivated mind increases (not diminishes) by the 
investigation of the cause which produces it. For example, a beautiful 
appearance in Nature affects the savage and the philosopher from their 
sensations merely as men; but a painter, whose life is spent in a constant 
competition with Nature in producing the same effects, receives a tenfold 
gratification in following her through' those assemblages which to the world 
beside are, as it were, “a fountain setled and a book shut up.” Hence, in 
art, a beautiful arrangement must be a selection of those forms, lights 
and colors that produce a similar result ; and the taste of an artist is shown 
in heightening their effect by the absence of those circumstances which are 
found by experience to produce the contrary. Did an investigation of the 
means pursued by the great masters tend to abridge an artist’s pleasurable 
sensations, instead of being the most favored, he would be rendered the 
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most miserable of beings ; but the opposite is the case, as by such means he 
is taught an alphabet that enables him to understand the language of 
Nature. It may be supposed that in my search after so desirable an object 
I have perused all the works written to define Beauty and Taste, and which 
endeavor to circumscribe with a line that endless variety and omnipresence 
which make Nature a source of gratification to all nations under every 
alteration of the mind; but as I wish to avoid all controversy on the subject, 
which we often find merely renders the most sublime truths more obscure, 
I shall only remark that, as far as painting is concerned, the authors of 
many of these works have done an irreparable injury. Artists generally 
prefer the opinions of untutored children to the remarks of the most learned 
philosophers, whose advancement in other sciences really seems to increase 
their ignorance of this. If I have explained my definition of the terms 
sufficiently for the artist’s comprehension I am satisfied. To explain them 
to others would be equally impossible as that those others should be able to 
define them to us. The mind must have received its education through the 
medium of the eye, not of the ear, to enjoy the faculty of conceiving such 
ideas, or the power of tracing them to their original source in Nature or 
in art, as a test of their truth. 

Before I conclude I have to apologize for the paucity and brevity of 
these observations, and beg the reader’s constant reference to the plates as 
the only method of making myself correctly understood. Painting is a 
practical branch of philosophy, and can only be rendered clear by satis- 
fying the observations of the eye, as well as the reflections of the mind ; this, 
perhaps, is one reason why so much has been written on the subject with- 
out those truths being made sufficiently obvious, which the writers wished 
to demonstrate. 

I have also been anxious to avoid tautology, as it will be necessary to 
go over, in a great measure, the same ground, when I come to treat of 
Light and Sliade, and Color; when many observations which appear to be 
omitted here will present themselves, from belonging more properly to those 
divisions of the work^ 

I must also caution the young artist against supposing that these 
modes of arrangement are given for his imitation; I merely wish him to 
be acquainted with the advantages any particular composition possesses, 
that in adopting any invention of his own he may engraft upon it those 
or similar advantages. A design that has nothing but novelty to recom- 
mend it is a conceit, not a composition. The student in painting can hope 
to derive advantage from theory only when rendered obvious by ocular 
demonstration. One great cause of the obscurity which envelops the art 
is the criticism of those whose ideas on the subject are obscure — to free 
the world from their influence is perhaps impossible; but the artist must 
free himself. 
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PREFACE 


I am now induced to take up the third part of the PiiArncAL Ilnurs o\ 
Paixtixc, from the encouragement the first has met with; but more especially 
from the approbation of many of our best painters, who are undoubtedly the 
best judges of the utilit}' of the work. In this part, treatinj[r of the conduct 
of the li^ht and shade, I shall follow the same mode as before, merely throning 
out hints as they occur, without any relation to connection, or a regular treatise. 
'J"he mind is naturally fond of variety, and by leading it th?*ough a succession 
of images, proNided their advantages are shown and explaitied, the end of 
instruction is accoinjdished. There is no fixed mode for conveying instruction; 
those things which appear to the remler to be useful, he will conm‘ct in his own 
mind by a chain of reasoning, shorter than the shortest which could Ik? furnished 
hy writing ; and the longest dissertation to {)rove the existence or utility of 
that wliich appears of no advantage would be unavailing. 

I ha^e endeavored to trace the effects, as much as possible, to their first 
causes operating in ^arious ways on the minds of the different artists who have 
adopted them, vOiether they were guided by rules, or imitative instinct, we 
cannot now determine; nor is it my wish to inculcate any doctrine where the 
student has a l)etter mode of his own to serve as guide. Let him, however, 
always bear in mind, that in painting, as in other things, to use the words of 
Dr. Johnson, “ The accidental compositions of heterogeneous modes are dis- 
soIvxmI by the chance Mhieh combined them, but the uniform simplicity of 
primitive (jualities neither admits increase, nor suffers decay.*' 


JOHN BURNET. 
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Before proceeding to investigate liglit and shade in their various 
intricate situations it may be proper to notice a few of the more palpable 
and self-evident combinations, and for the Ix'tter comprehending of which 
I shall divide them into five parts, viz. : light, half-light, middle-tint, half- 
dark and dark. When a picture is chiefly composed of light and half-light 
the darks will hav(‘ more force and point ; but, without the help of strong 
color to give it solidity, it will W apt to look feeble; and when a picture 
is composed mainly of dark and half-dark the lights will Ik^ more brilliant; 
but they will be apt to look spotty for want of half-light to spread and 
connect them; and the piece be in danger of becoming black and heavy; 
and wdien a {)icture is composed chiefly of middle-tint, the dark and light 
])orti()ns have a more equal chance of coming into notice; but the general 
effect is in danger of being common and insipid. 

Light and shade are capable of producing many results, but the three 
principal are relief, harmony and breadth. By the first the artist is 
enabled to give his works the distinctness and solidity of Nature. The 
second is the result of a union and consent of one part wdth another ; and 
the third, a general breadth, is the necessary attendant on extent and mag- 
nitude. A judicious management of these three properties is to be found 
in the best pictures of the Italian, Venetian and Flemish Schools, and ought 
to employ the most attentive examination of the student; for, by giving 
too much relief, he will produce a dry hard effect ; by too much softness and 
blending of the parts, wooliness and insipidity, and in a desire to prescr\e 
a breadth of eflfect he may produce flatness. 
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Relief is most necessary in large works, as their being seen from a 
greater distance than easel pictures prevents their looking harsh or cutting, 
and gives them that sharpness and clearness of effect so necessary to coun- 
teract heaviness. Not only the works of Raphael and those of the Italian 
school possess this quality, but we find it in the greatest perfection in the 
pictures of Paul Veronese and Tintoret ; and even the larger works of Titian 
and Corregio have a flatness and a precision which we look for in vain in 
the succeeding school of Caracci and their disciples, Guido excepted, 

Hannony or a union of the different parts of a composition depends 
upon the intermediate parts serving as a link or chain, either by conveying 
a sensation of the same colors with those in immediate contact, or by neu- 
tralizing and breaking down the harsh asperities of the two extremes, and 
thus producing a connection or agreement. 

Breadth of effect is only to be produced by a great extent of light or 
shade pervading the picture. If an open daylight appearance is intended, 
such as we see in ('uyp, etc., it will be best prixluced by leaving out part 
of the middle-tint, and allowing a greater spread of light and half-light; 
this will also give the darks tlie relative force which they possess in Nature. 
If a breadth of shadow is required, such as we find in Rembrandt, etc., the 
picture oiiglit to be made up of middle-tint and lialf-dark. In the one treat- 
ment the darks ought to tell sharp an?l cutting, which is the characteristic 
of strong daylight; in the other the lights ought to appear powerful and 
brilliant, enveloped in masses of obscurity. 

The influence of shadow upon any composition, when carried beyond 
the necessary depth for the relief or distinct marking of the several parts, 
is breadth, from its absorbing many of the half-tints and rendering the 
darks less cutting; and repose, from there lx*ing fewer of tlie outlines 
visible; hence arises a certain grandeur attendant upon space, and an 
agreeable sensation, from the spectator being allow' ed to exercise his own 
fancy in embodying indistinct forms. Thus the gloomy solitude of a wood 
is increased by the absence of the twittering light through tlie trees, the 
absence of their harsh color, and the distinct form and crisp marking of 
the leaves. Rembrandt lias carried this property of sliadow^ beyond the 
hope of any improvement, and by this means has clothed the most trifling 
subject wdth a portion of sublimity. If we allow' ourselves to be influenced 
by the association of ideas it is capable of imparting a greater degree of 
horror to any subject of terror, as imaginary dangers appear greater than 
real, Ixnng augmented by the operations of the mind. Milton has made use 
of this quality in describing tJio situation of the fallen Angels : 

‘‘From those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
Served only to discover sights of woe.” 

And Titian in his picture of “The Martyrdom of St. Laurence,’’ 
which otherwise is disagreeable from its being cold and black. 
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Having thus defined some of the characteristic features of shadow, the 
effects of light in a great measure explain themselves, being in most instances 
of an opposite nature. Its cheerful influence operates on the mind of the 
spectator, either when viewing the festivities of a village holiday or when 
he beholds it diffused over the general face of Nature, it may be termed the 
Allegro in Painting. 


Explanation of Platk 1, Fig. 1. 

If light, collected into a focus by means of a lens, bo thrown obliquel}'^ 
upon a w^all it will explain to us one of its principal properties, upon which 
many artists have founded their principles of light and shade. Where the 
bundles of rays are collected the light is increastal in brightness, and when 
they become more diff’used and spread out it naturally becomes more feeble, 



Plate 7. Fi(). 1. 


losing itself in half-tint. In this example we have some of the most essential 
(jualities of light as applicable to the purposes of painting. We have 
principal light, w'hich, being produced by the collecting of the rays, leaves 
that portion of the ground the darkest wdiich comes in contact with it, 
thereby assisting its brightness. We have an innumerable variety of gra- 
dations, until the light is dissipated and lost. Some artists maintain, and 
justly, that every light, however small, ought to have a focus, or one part 
brighter than another; and as wx* find this to be a general law in iSature 
it is surely safe ground to go upon. For the same reason we ought to have 
one portion of a dark more decided than the rest. If these two extremes 
are brought in contact we make them assist each other, one becoming 
brighter and the other darker from the effect of contrast. If they are 
placed at the opposite sides of the picture wx have greater breadth and a 
more equal balance. Let us now' examine how these properties have Ixxii 
made use of in the management of the light and shade of a picture. If, for 
example, we take a head by Rembrandt we find the principal Hglit or focus 
in the upper part of the face (which he often, to render more luminous, 
surrounds with a black bonnet or hat, and even tliis he keeps of a cold tone, 
to give more value to the flesli) ; tlic light is then allowed to fall down on 
the figure, producing thereby a union and an appearance of his light giving 
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out rays of the same hue as itself. If we follow him in the conduct of some 
of his larger compositions we find the same principle adopted, whether 
they consist of many figui’CvS, such as the hundred Goilder print, or 
of few, as in the small ^'Nativity” in the National Gallery; thus 
rendering the most complicated compositions subservient to the simplest 
principles of light and shade. A few^ experiments on a ground of a middle- 
tint, with a pencil filled w^ith white, and another dipped in blach, will give 
the student an insight into all the changes capable of being produced upon 
this principle. 

Platk I, Fig. 

If a diagonal line ho drawm through the picture, and the extreme dark 
and extreme light be placed at opposite sides, we must of necessity have 
the greatest breadth of effect. If a balance or union between the two sides 
be washed there is no other way but by l>orrowdng a portion of the one and 
exchanging it for a portion of the opposite; and not only may this practice 
be made use of for the harmony of the whole, but the light and the shade 
will be thus rendered more intense by the force of opposition. Now, 
w’liether the dark which is carried to tlie light side be very small, or very 
large, and, vice versa, we have the groundwork of some of the most powerful 
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and most natural effects in painting. If the light is placed near the horizon, 
as in evening skies, for example, siicli as it frequently is in C'uyp, we see 
it rising upward until lost in middle-tint in the upper part of the picture, 
and the middle-tint descending into shadow by means of trees, figures, etc., 
thus making a sweep around the picture, and thereby affording the greatest 
opportunity for bn-adtli of effect. If the two extreme points are connected 
by intermediate figures, so as to form but one group, we have the greatest 
firmness, as the light part of the group will he relieved by a dark ground, 
and the dark part of the group by a light ground; if we pursue the contrary 
practice, and place the dark part of the group on the dark ground, and 
the light part of the group on the light ground, we have more breadth and 
softness of effect. There is no want of examples, either in Nature or in 
pictures, to warrant our following eitlier mode. 
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Plate I, Fig. 3. 

Sometimes we find tlie principal light in the center of the picture 
gradating to the extremities with a border of dark binding in the whole. 
By this mode the light has great brilliancy, especially if a small portion 
of dark is brought in contact with it. This melting of the light into shadow 
has been carried to great perfection by ('orregio and Rembrandt, who 
most frequently relieved tlie dark side of their figures by a still darker 
background, which Reynolds (w'ho has adopted this mode in so many of 
his works) mentions as giving a rich effect. 

If this method is pursued in the management of the light on a hand, 
or a single head, it is equally applicable, as in a more extensive work. In 
the landscapes of Claude, who has often placed the sun near the center of 
his compositions, we find the light managed upon the same broad principle, 
gradating to the sides of his canvas by means of buildings, ships, etc., 
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with often a clump of dark trees jutting into the mass of light, thereby 
giving it its brilliant character, and serving at the same time to convey 
the dark sides into tlie picture. If he reminds us occasionally of Rem- 
brandt, it arises from his great breadth of effe(*t ; if of Corregio, it is the 
soft union of his lights with the shadow. A few^ walks in the evening, in 
the twilight and at night, in scenery where Nature has an opportunity of 
showing her various effV'cts, will put tlie student in possession of a power 
to unravel all tier mysteries. We do not know’ whether Claude, Corregio and 
Rembrandt were acquainted with tlu^ works of one another, but we have 
the most evident proofs that they were well acquainted with the principle by 
which Nature produces her most striking effects; and a breadth of light 
and shade, soft and subdued tones of color, and every requisite for form- 
ing the mind of an artist, is still to be found in the same school in which 
they studied. 
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Plate I, Pig. 4. 

If the lights are to predominate in a picture from the ground being 
low in tone it is of the utmost consequence that they should not only be 
varied in form and magnitude, but that they should produce an agreeable 
arrangement in the picture, seeing that they will attract greater notice 
than when the ground is lighter. 

I shall here take the liberty of introducing a passage from Reynolds’ 
works, as nothing can exceed it in utility and justness of observation. In 
his notes upon Presnoy, speaking of light and shade, he says: “The same 
rules, which have been given in regard to the regulation of groups of 
figures, must be observed in regard to tlie grouping of lights ; tluit there 
shall be a superiority of one over the rest, that they shall be separated 
and varied in their shapes, and that there should be at least three lights; 
the secondary lights ought, for the sake of harmony and union, to be of 
nearly equal brightness, though not of equal magnitude with the principal.” 



IHatc I. Fig. 4. 


The Dutch painters pacticularly excelled in the nianagernent of light 
and shade, and have shown, in this department, that consummate skill whicli 
entirely conceals the appearance of art. 

“Jan Steen, Teniers, Ostade, Dusart and many others of that school 
may be produced as instanc’es and recommended to the young artist’s 
careful study and attention. 

“The means by which the painter works, and on whicli the effect of 
his picture depends, are light and shade, and warm and cold colors. That 
there is an art in the management and disposition of those means will be 
easily granted, and it is equally certain that this art is to be acquired by 
a careful examination of the works of those who have excelled in it. 

“I shall here set down the result of the observations which I have 
made on the works of those artists who appear to have best understood 
the management of light and shade, and who may be considered as examples 
for imitation in this branch of art. 

“Titian, Paul Veronese and Tintoretto were among the first painters 
who reduced to a system what was before practiced without any fixed 
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principle, and consequently neglected occasionally. From the Venetian 
painters Rubens extracted his scheme of composition, which was soon 
understood and adopted by his countrymen, and extended even to the minor 
painters of familiar life in the Dutch school. 

‘‘When I was at Venice the method I took to avail myself of their 
principles was this: When I observed an extraordinary eflFect of light and 
shade in any picture I took a leaf of my pocketbook and darkened every 
part of it in the same gradation of light and shade as the picture, leaving 
the white paper untouched to represent light, and this without any atten- 
tion to the subject or to the drawing of the figures. A few trials of this 
kind will be sufficient to give the method of their conduct in the manage- 
ment of their lights. After a few experiments I found the paper blotted 
nearly alike; their general pra(‘tice appeared to be, to allow not above 
a quarter of the picture for the light, including in this portion both the 
principal and secondary lights; another quarter to be as dark as possible, 
and the remaining half kept in a mezzo-tint or half-shadow. 

“Rubens appears to have admitted rather more light than a quarter, 
and Rembrandt much less, scarce an eighth ; by this conduct Rembrandt’s 
light is extremely brilliant, but it costs too much; the rest of the picture 
is sacrificed to this one object. That light will certainly appear the 
brightest which is surrounded with the greatest (piantity of shade, sup- 
posing equal skill in the artist. 

“By this means you may likewise remark the various forms and shapes 
of those lights, as well as the objects on which they are flung; whether a 
figure or the sky, a white napkin, animals, or utensils, often introduced 
for this purpose only. It may be observed, likewise, what portion is 
strongly relieved, and how^ much is united with its ground; for it is neces- 
sary that some part (though a small one is sufficient) should be sharp and 
cutting against its ground, wliether it be light on a dark or dark on a 
light ground, in order to give firmness and distinctness to the work; if, 
on the other hand, it is relieved on every side, it will appear as if inlaid 
on its ground. Such a blotted paper, held at a distance from the eye, will 
strike the spectator as something excellent for the disposition of light and 
shadow, though he does not distinguish wdiether it is a history, a portrait, 
a landscape, dead game, or anything else; for the same principles extend 
to every brancli of the art. 

“Whether I have given an exact account, or made a just division of 
the quantity of light admitted into the works of those painters, is of no 
very great consequence; let every person examine' and judge for himself; 
it will be sufficient if 1 have suggested a mode of examining pictures this 
way, and one means at least of acquiring the principles on which they 
wrought.” 

This is so admirable as to need no comment, and ought never to be 
lost sight of, as upon the management of light and shade depends the 
general look of the picture. 
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Plate I, Fig. 5. 

As a wall or flat surface recedes from the light it necessarily becomes 
darker, and as the outline is more or less defined it has the property of 
advancing or rect‘ding. These may seem to be properties too evident to 
every one to need any explanation ; but when we see a foreground, in place 
of coming flat up to the edge of the frame, appear to slope down like a 
declivity, we must either suppose that the painter knew not the principle 



Plate I. Fw. 3. 


of assisting the perspective by means of light and shadi*, or had not the 
faculty of seeing Nature. When we consider that Nature spreads out her 
landscape upon a horizontal plane, and that we have to compete with her 
upon an upright surface, we sl)all find we have not only to call in to our 
aid strong light, coming in contact with sliarp dark, warm colors, and such 
as have the property of advancing, but to subdue the more distant part 
of the ground by soft shadow and retiring cool tints. 


Platk I, Fig. 6. 

When the composition is kept dark, forming a mass of shadow in the 
center of the canvas, the light is often conducted round it by means of the 
sky, water, or light foreground; and as the dark becomes in a manner iso- 
lated, it receives great vigor and importance. As this is the reverse of Fig. 
3, we find the same simple broad principle predominant, and whether it be 
composed of a clump of trees, or the dark dress of a whole-length figure, 
we find the management guided by the same ruli‘s ; only if a portrait, the 
circumstance of the face coming light off' the background requires the feet 
or base of the figure to tell dark on the ground, for the sake of firmness ; 
and if any part is more lost in the background than anotlier, it perhaps 
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ought to be the middle portion of the figure. If a clump of trees, such as 
we often find in ( laude, is to be represented, their stems shoot out from a 
ground of the same darkness, tliereby producing a union of the trees with 



• I^lote I. Fig. 6. 

the shadow^ which tliey cast on the ground. As a light in the center of dark 
tints must thereby acquire an increased consequence, so a dark in the middle 
of light tints receives the same importance. 

Plate I, Fio. 7. 

I have noticed in another place the union of one part of the picture 
w ith another by means of a rc‘petition of tlie light it w ill therefore be 
unnecessary to say anything further upon such management. I may, how^- 



Plate T. Fig. 


ever, observe that it is not only of service to repeat tlie light, but also that 
it should be of the same color; accordingly we observe in Cuyp, whose 
principal light is often yellow, that it is carried into the dark part of 
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the picture by means of yellow drapery, a cow, sheep, or a few touches of 
golden color, according as he wishes such extension of his light, large or 
small. If the principal light is cold, such as blue and white, we find it 
repeated either by a reflection in water or a figure dressed in tlie same cold 
tint. Portrait painters generally make use of the light in the sky to repeat 
the lights of their head and hands by making it of the same color. 


Plate II. 

Rembrandt, from his first commencement in the art, seems to have 
been always solicitous to represent the brightness of light at the sacrifice 
of every other quality; and in his first works it often forms a circum- 
scribed spot, for, as Reynolds justly observes, “that light must appear the 
brightest which is surrounded by the greatest quantit y of shade” ; but 



Plate II. Fifj. I. Renihrandl. 


though tliis conduct enables the artist to give light one of its strong char- 
acteristics, whether it be the sun, a candle, fire, etc., yet there are other 
properties quite as essential, and more easy to contend with, which are its 
effects on the different objects it illuminates. Rembrand’t close attention 
to Nature soon led him to expand his principle; for example, he perceived 
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the flame of a candle exceeded in brightness everything around it in a ten- 
fold ratio, which could be expressed only by darkening the whole, and 
leaving the light in a spot, and thereby extinguishing its influential effec^t; 
but if the candle itself was hid the appearance of every object under its 
influence was not only more easily given, but the effect of the whole became 
more deceptive and natural. His extending of the light through the pic- 
ture gradually became more enlarged, and even his deepest shadow^s are 
illuminated by streaks of red or rich brown running into them, which (from 
his principal light being of a warm tone) and keep up a connection without 
destroying the breadth of light and shade. 

In Fig. 1 of this Plate, ‘‘Christ Restoring the Daughter of Jairus,” 
we have a principle upon w^hich many of his pictures are constructed, viz. : 
a ray of light falling into an apartment, and received upon a light object 
which, as in Nature, reflects back the rays, and illuminates the surrounding 
objects, giving thus his principal light the properties of light itself. The 
shadows of all objects recx'iving such dirw^t rays we sometimes see strongly 



Plate IL Fig. 2. Rembrandt. 


defined, as is the case in Nature, and indeed we often find Rembrandt plac- 
ing objects for the express purpose of producing such shadows, w^hich gives 
the appearance of truth to the whole effect; at other times wx‘ find the 
shadows swallowed up in the splendor of the light, as if afraid of dis- 
turbing its breadth. Sometimes we find his strong light, his strong dark 
and his hot and cold ('olors all focused at one point; and at other times 
his darks employed to clear up the middle-tint, and his strongest colors 
made the means of uniting his light with the shade. In short, whatever was 
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his practice, he seems always to have had some end to accomplish, and 
when we find him departing from what would be the effect in Nature under 
such circumstances we may rest assured that such departure did not arise 
from ignorance. We often see the attempts of de Hooge and others of 
representing light confined to its effect in the sky or on the objects out of 
doors, while it is but sparingly admitted on the figures seen within the apart- 
ment; on the contrary, Rembrandt’s figures are lighted up with a splendor 
wdiich extinguishes every other subordinate liglit, and whicli we often cannot 
account for upon the common principles of Nature. 

The subject below, in Plate II, is from a picture in the Louvre, and 
shows how small a portion of light sometimes engaged Rembrandt’s solic- 
itude. He has employed the edge of the frame work, the dark under the 
cradle, and the dark dress of the figure to give it its value. The curtain 
is a dull red, and is carried into the picture by the dress of the child being 
of the same color. 


Plate III, Pigs. 1 and 2. 

Figs. 1 and 2 represent the ‘‘Taking Down From the Cross” and the 
“Presentation in the Temple.” Daulby, in his catalog, mentions two 
states of the original etchings more worked upon; but I find, on examina- 
tion, they are merely the plates left without being much wiped, thereby 



relate III. I. Rcmbrarnit. Plate III. Fi(). 2. Rembrandt. 


holding the crosier, and a light at the torch in the “Taking Down From 
the Cross,” the copper being made clean at those places. In many of tlu' 
varieties of Rembrandt’s etchings he has got credit for effects supposed 
to be produced by much labor, which were the result of the printing alone. 
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casting a stain over the whole, except a high light on the cap of the figure 
In the Descent rom the Cross” he has kept the principal light in the 
upper part of the picture in contact with the strong dark; in the other it 
is kept below, and is carried upwards by a chain of communication to the 
head of the crosier. Where the light is at one side, or low down in the 
picture, such as in the “Wise Men’s Offering,” in the king’s collection, 
there is grc'ater space for a breadth of shadow than wdien the light is kept 
in the center, as was the principal of most of his first works. In some of 
his designs he seems to have allowed the entire half of his canvas for 
repose, and to have confined his composition, with all its lights, and darks, 
and colors, to the other half. Very little often serves to connect the two. 
The dark manner of Rembrandt has advantages over every other, if kept 
within due bounds, as it enables the painter to give a rich tone to his colors 
without their appearing heavy, which more feeble backgrounds would not 
admit of, unless the colors are to stand as darks instead of lights; accord- 
Titian, Tintoretto, Giorgione, Rembrandt and our own 
Reynolds all swayed by the same opinion. 


Plate III, Fig. 3. 

When th(‘ light part of the composition is placed upon the dark side 
of the background, and the dark part upon the light side, greater firmness 
and solidity are produced, and a more equal balance is kept up. The con- 



riatc III. Fig. s. Vandyke. 


trary method has more breadtli and softness of effect, but unless the light 
part is of a different hue from the light ground upon which it may be 
placed, and the dark part is of a warmer or colder tone than the shadow 
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which surrounds it, there is a danger of their losing their substance and 
becoming flat, V andyck, in this composition, has made the colors of his 
figures assist his arrangement of light and shade; the white dress of the 
child and the yellow dress of the queen make the principal light; the white 
is repeated by the cap, ruff, etc., of the other figures ; the yellow is carried 
across by the embroidery upon the king’s dress, and spread out upon the 
underpart of the sky ; the darks are made up of the dark dress of the king 
and the child’s dress, whicli is a dull green ; the latter tint is carried across 
the picture by part of the curtin turned up, of the same color; the curtain 
itself is a dull yellow and brown, serving as a ground to the queen’s dress ; 
the red cloth of the table is repeated by the two chairs; the floor being 
a dark neutral tint gives a firmness to the bottom of both the figures. If 
the student, in examining the light and shade of a picture, remarks what 
colors are resorted to for such purpose, in a few trials he will find that 
which at first appears complicated and difficult to unravel will become easy 
and beneficial, serving to strengthen his powers of refl(‘ction in tlie higliost 
degree. 


Platk III, Fig. 4. 

The dark forming the greatest mass of shadow of the picture is often, 
before being brought in contact witli the (xtreme light, increased and 
collected to a point by some object whose local color conduces to such pur- 
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pose, as in the example here given ; w here the black dress of the female is 
brought, at its darkest portion, in contact with the lightest portion of the 
white dress. This serves to give air to the deepest shades of the back- 
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ground and greater firnmcss to the object so relieved. The collecting to 
one head of all the light, and all the dark, of a piece, gives the artist the 
greatest force of the palette. To enable the other side of the picture to 
keep up with so much vigor, Metzu lias thrown his strong color into the 
scale, and brought his red and blue in contact, by a glove lying upon the 
chair, at the point nearest tlie eye. The warm color is taken to the other 
side by a dog, etc., and the white of the female repeated by a handkerchief 
the man holds in liis Iiand, his neckcloth, etc. 

Plate IV, Fig. 1. 

In a single head we often have but one light; it is therefore necessary 
to g(‘t it to harmonize with the shadow, either in tlie background or upon 




Plate IV. Fifj. I. Rembrandt. 

the dress. Rembrandt, accordingly, frequently painted the light of the 
dress of the same color as the sliadow side of the face, thereby keeping up 
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Plate I V. Fiih e. 


Rembrandt. 


Plate IV. Fig. s. 


Titian. 
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a union and simplicity. In Fig. 2 we have the hands making a second 
light; and in Fig. 3 we have three spots of light, the shirt and ruffles of 
both hands ; this is the Titian Reynolds thus mentions in the description 
of the Dusseldorf gallery, and which is now in Munich: ‘‘A portrait of a 
gentleman, by Titian, a kitcat, one hand a-kimbo, the hand itself not seen, 
only a bit of the ruffle; the other, the left, rests on what appears to be his 
sword; he is looking off. This portrait has a very pleasing countenance, 
but is not painted with much facility, nor is it at all mannered ; the shadows 
are of no color; the drapery being black, and the ground being very near 
as dark as it prevents the arm a-kimbo from having a bad effect. It is 
no small part of our art to know what to bring forward in the light and 
what to throw into shade.” 

The linen in this picture, and most others of Titian, is light and 
cutting, the flesh forming the half-light. Reynolds, talking of the “Descent 
hrom the (Yoss,” by Rubens, says: ‘‘He well knew what effect white linen, 
opposed to flesh, must have, with his powers of coloring; and the truth is 
that none but great colorists can venture to paint pure white linen near 
flesh ; but such know the advantage of it.” In Rembrandt we generally find 
the same treatment, although I have often observed the linen kept cool 
when near the face. To give the flesh a luminous character he often intro- 
duces cool tints coming near it, and when he can find nothing else, uses the 
shadow%s of linen for such pui'pose. In V^andyck’s early Italian manner w\‘ 
find tlio linen much brighter than in his later works, wdiere it became more 
of a leaden cast. 


Pr.ATK IV, Flos 4 AND 5. 

We sometimes find the light of the sky introduced for the purpose of 
repeating the lights of the hecids and hands, as in Fig. 4; sometimes to 
spread and enlarge the lights of the head, and give it more consequence, as 
in Fig. 5. To assist the hand in keeping its situation in tliis picture he has 
defined it by the hat and shadow on the chair. As it is of the utmost con- 
sequence that every object should keep its relative distance with regard 
to the eye of the spectator it is a good method to define those parts we 
wish to advance by a dark shadow coming in contact wdth them, and to 
surround the retiring portions with a ground of a less opposing character; 
as we know lines strongly and sharply defined w ill approach, and those of 
a softer nature will retire. Such blots are afterwards to be accounted for 
by the contrivance of the artist; in this consists the application of the 
background of the figures, one of the most difficult and essential portions 
of the art. 

As. light and shade determine the concavities or convexities of all 
objects, without them the most intelligent outline would be but as a map 
or flat surface. If, for example, we take a cup and examine the influence 
of light and shade upon it we find in Nature those principles w^hich artists 
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have applied to many purposes in painting. We perceive the near edge 
strongly defined by the light side coming in contact with the shadow, 
whicli becomes darker as it descends into the cup ; we have the dark side 
brought firmly off the liglit, thus giving it the simplest and most effective 
means of a true representation of its character. This may appear too 
evident to notice in a work of this Nature, whicli does not profess to give 
the mere rudiments of the art ; but I am convinced that the most intricate 
principles of painting emanate from very few sources, and that these 



Phtc IV. Fiih 4. Viwdyhr. Plate IV. Fuj. > Vandyke. 


sources are of a very simple Nature. Every thing within our view is filled 
with (‘xamples, and the mind of the student requires only to be directed to 
an examination and investigation ot the subject before commencing any 
work or wliile in the progress. He must not only know what is his inten- 
tion, but must l)e in posssession of the best metliod of expressing such 
intention. 
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Plate V, Fig. 1. 

When a shadow is carried through the middle of the picture we have 
not only an opportunity of giving a breadth of effect, but the receding 



Plate ,}'. Pig. I. 

portion of the sky and perspc'ctive of the ground are assisted by their 
sharpness being swallowed up in repose; see this principle noticed at Fig. 


1, Plate V. 


Plate \ , Figs. % and 8. 

When tile principal light is kept at one side we have an opportunity 
of introdiu’ing a larger portion of shadow than when the liglit is in the 
center, which is oftem of the first consequence, especially if repose is 
required in the work. 

When, as in Fig. a multitude of small objects are introduced into 
a picture, or when the general arrangement consists of many figures, it is 
impossible to get a breadth of light and shade, unless many of them are 
united together of the same strength, so as to form a mass of light, or of 
dark; but whicli to do with skill is one of the greatest difficulties; for unless 
the science is in some measure concealed it is no longer science. In the con- 
fusion of a battle, for example, it is unlikely that two or three white horses 
should be collected, so as to form a mass of light; and yet we see in Sal- 
vator Rosa and Wouverinans this method adopted; or in a representation 
of dead game it is equally improbable that we should always find a swTxn 
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for the same purpose, as in Weeninx. To obviate such apparent artifice of 
the painter we find P. Veronese, Tintoretto and others making use of the 
sky or light buildings for a principal mass in their large works, consisting 
of many figures. In the small works of the Dutch school we find the light 
up<in a wall, or on the ground, or in a window, in indoor subjects, and 
the sky, etc., in open daylight, made use of for this purpose. 

Gerard Douw, notwithstanding his extreme finish, contrived to pre- 
serve tiiat breadth of light and shade which his instruction in the school 
of Rembrandt had empowered him to do; and in small works this breadth 
of effect is the more difficult to retain, seeing that there is so little space 
for the middle-tints, darks, lights and reflected lights to be observed in 
Nature, and w’ithal, for a certain bhmhiess in the outline, to prevent the 
several objects from looking like small models. Reynolds, in his notes to 
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Fresnoy, to illustrate* this quality, says: ‘^We may liave recourse to Titian’s 
bunch of grapes, which we will suppose placed so as to receive a broad 
light and shadow; here, tliough each individual grape on the light side of 
the bunch has its light, and shadow, and reflection, yet altogether they make 
but one broad mass of light ; the slightest sketch, therefore, wdiere this 
breadth is preserved, will have a better effect, will have more the appear- 
ance of coming from a master hand- — that is, in other words, wdll have more 
the characteristics and generale of nature than the most laborious finishing 
where this lireadth is lost or neglected.” One method among many wliich 
we sometimes find Gerard Douw' adopting, so as to convey an appearance 
of high finishing, and yet preserve the breadth of Nature, is to give the 
texture or surface of an object without altering the tints. For example, 
in painting a piece of carpet or tapestry he seems to have laid in his broad 
lights and shadows, and, while wet, applied a piece of fine cloth, so as to 
leave an impression of the threads over the wdiole, then in the high lights 
to have touched eacli thread with light, and in the shadow^ w ith dark touch- 
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ing, which, did the lines accord with tlie undulation of the folds, would have 
given a true appearance of the breadth and detail of Nature. 

The art of giving a finished look to a picture is one of the most diffi- 
cult departments of painting, for under it is implied the exact strengthening 
of the different sliados and colors, which defines their relative situations in 
the picture, the introduction of and detailing the minute parts, without 
disturbing the great breadth of the whole, and the giving to different sub- 
stances their several and proper characters. The term finish, when 
applied to coloring, implies giving to the representations of objects that 
exact tone which the objects themselves possess in Nature under the same 
circumstances, eitluo* by repeated glazings with transparent washes, or by 
a careful mixture of the colors on the palette in the first instance. 



Phitr l\ Fir). Corregio. 


As the principle of placing the light at the side of tlie picture has 
already been noticed at Plate III, 1 sluill, in adverting to Fig. 3 of the 
present plate, merely mention the color. 

The principal liglit is composed of the white and 1)1 ue garments of 
C'hrist, and repeated in the sky, it being of the same cool tint; the warm 
light of the angel makes the principal for the head and hands of Fhrist, 
and is repeated by a torch carried hy figures in the distance. So much 
cold color being admitted on the lights requires the shadows to be kept 
warm, to prevent the picture from looking heavy; accordingly W'e find 
Corregio has kept the darks of a rich brown; Rembrandt, who was master 
of this department of art, when his light is cool makes his shadows the 
hotter the darker they become; Rubens, wlio formed liis style of coloring 
upon the Venetian, seems to have been guided by the same opinion. In 
one of his maxims he says : ‘^Begin by painting in your shadows lightly, 
taking care that no wiilte is suffered to glide into them ; it is the poison 
of a picture except in the lights; if ever your shadows are corrupted by 
the introduction of this baneful color, your tones will no longer be w^arni 
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and transparent, but heavy and leady. It is not the same in the lights, 
they may be loaded with color as much as you think proper.” Whoever 
examines the works of the great colorists will find this impasting of the 
lights, and keeping the shadows rich, juicy and transparent was their uni- 
versal practice. The original of this subject, which is in the possession of 
the Duke of Wellington, has this character, as, indeed, have all the w’^orks 
from Corregio’s own hand. Opie, in his lectures, gives a clear definition of 
Corregio’s management of chiaroscuro, as follows : 

“By classing his colors and judiciously dividing them into few and 
large masses of bright and obscure, gently rounding off his light, and 
passing, by almost imperceptible degrees, through pellucid demi-tints and 
warm ri^flexions, into broad, deep and transparent shade ; he artfully con- 
nected the fiercest extremes of light and shadow, harmonized the most 
intense opposition of colors, and combined the greatest possible effect with 
the sweetest and softest repose imaginable,'^ 

Plate VI, Fig. 1. 

I }iav(‘ noticed in another place that when the darks of the group are 
brought off the light sid(' of the background greater firmness is obtained, 
and more vivacity, which latter is the peculiar character of daylight. 
Cuyp, by placing his figures in such a position as to throw long shadows 
across tlie picture, gives a grc'ut appearance of sunshine. If the strong 
darks are plac(‘d on tlie delicate luilf-light, instead of on the strong light, 



Plaic VI. Fig. /. Cuyp. 


tliev have greater force, as the ground has a more retiring quality; the 
strong colors have also a more natural appearance, as in the event of 
colors being opposed to the glare of light their brilliancy is destroyed. 

A few small touches of light are sufficient to convey the light into the 
dark side of the picture, and to take off the heaviness of the shadows. In 
compositions, when the background is very dark, we find shining sub- 
stances, such as mirrors, metal, armor, etc., employed, as they take on a 
sharp light, and thereby connect the shade with the light without destroy- 
ing its breadth ; on the contrary, they add to its depth. 
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Plate VI, Fio. 2. 

When the light part of the group is placed upon the light side of the 
ground, provided there can he sufficient firmness given, we must of neces- 
sity have a greater breadth of effect. Vandyck has, in this picture, kept 
the principal light upon the sleeve of the jacket (which makes the most 
prominent point), and has diffused it upon the sky. The cool tints of the 
shadows of the jacket and part of a blue ribbon detach it from the under- 
part of the sky, which is warm. The warm coloring of the boy, and the 
cloak which he carries, and the king’s breeclies being of a dull red, assist 
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the arrangement. ''Phe warm colors are carried into the shadow side of 
the picture by tlie dun color of the horse, the stump of the tree and the 
saddle clotli. The cool blue of the sky mixes with the foliage of tlie trees, 
and prevents it from interfering with the hat, which has greater point in 
consequence, and balances the shadow side of the picture, besides drawing 
the attention of the spectator to tlie head. '^Fhe warm color of the flesh 
necessarily d(*taches itself from the cool ground; but in such situations we 
often find Rubens and all his pupils bring strong blue in contact with the 
head, which gives it a great value and a luminous effect. We thus perceive 
a light figure may be strongly relieved even by a light background, provided 
the colors are opposed to each other; thereby preserving the greatest 
breadth of light. 


Plate VI, Yia , 3. 

We have in this subject the dark of the group brought off the light 
part of the ground with great firmness, and a very large portion of the out- 
line sharp and cutting, which, though it may give the strong feature of 
natural objects, has a harsh appearance at first sight. Whetlun* it be that 
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in real objects their actual existence enables them to harmoniKe with the 
harshest effects of light and shade; or that the real separation of one part 
from another, admits of a strength of color incompatible with a flat sur- 
face, such as an outline on canvas, is worthy of the student’s examination ; 
as in Nature he will often And the most distant parts of an object more 
sharp and cutting than the nearest outlines, and yet keep their situation. 
To represent this on canvas reipiires the most scientific management; as 
a work may have the strength and freshness of Nature, without being a 
just representation, when the situation of one part with regard to another 
is taken into tlie account. 



Plaie VT. Ftp. P. Potter. 


Potter in this picture (in which the objects are of the natural size) 
has made use of the simplest and firmest principles, as regards light and 
sliade. We have the group strongly defined by part of it coming light 
oft' a dark ground, and dark off' a light one; we have the composition taking 
a decided form in one direction, and the light running across it in another; 
we liave therefore the strong look of Nature, which consists of simplicity, 
decision, and strength. 

In the early masters we have these qualities often in a high degree; 
and had they less of an inlaid flat appearance, would be more valuable than 
the more harmonious softenings of modern light and shade; hut we must 
never forget that objects in Nature are more or less round, that tliey are 
delicate as well as forcible, and that the harshest colors are under the in- 
fluence of liglit and shade. 


Plate VT, Fig. 4. 

The light part of the group is liere brought in contact with the light 
part of the background, and the shadow assisted in its strength by the 
local colors of the objects placed within it. The yellow cow, which makes 
the light, is surrounded by others of a dull red and brown, which are 
relieved by a still darker ground. This gives a great breadtli to the group. 
The cool color of the upper part of the sky is carried across the picture 
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by the grass and leaves being of a cool green; the dark sharp marking of 
the horns, eyes, etc., gives a lightness and finish to the whole, as it allows 
the broad lights and shadows to have more union. In Cuyp the local color 



Plate VI. Fig. 4. Cuyp. 


of his objects, whether hot or cold, is kept up undisturbed by the light 
and shade; this gives great breadth and the distinctness of Nature in open 
daylight. 

Plate VI, Fig. 5. 

In this subject we liave the light figure upon the dark ground, and 
vice versii. In Nature we oft(‘n perceive strong eifects arising out of simple 
and decided principles, which, if sketched at the time, will be of tlie utmost 
value to the student, by giving him an insight into the science of light and 
shade; and will often serve as a key to commence with in forming larger 



Plate VI. Fig. fi. 

combinations. Reynolds mentions a mode of composing by taking a figure 
from some celebrated master, and designing others to correspond with it; 
thereby imparting a grandeur of style to the whole. So, by commencing 
with something sketched from Nature, we give a decided look of truth to 
the other parts of the picture. 
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Many painters model their groups for the purpose of obtaining a true 
representation of the light and shade. Small figures, however rude in form, 
will serve this purpose, and give the artist many invaluable hints. 

Tintoretto and Corregio, both great masters of chiaroscuro, are known 
to have availed themselves of this method; and the student must have a 
most erroneous idea of his art who imagines excellence can be obtained 
without the assistance of every auxiliary. The most learned arrangements 
of light and shade may astonish, but there is a charm in the chairoscuro of 
Nature which carries irresistible sway. 


Plate VI, Fig. 6. 

In this subject we have tlie dark group brought off the light shade of 
the background in the simplest and most decided manner ; and the principles 
of light and shade made applicable to giving the strong look of Nature, 
vi/. : breadth and solidity to the ground, and light and extent to the sky. 
Rembrandt has often been accused of being artificial in his effects, but he 
never misses his aim, either in representing the splendid emanations of light, 
or the quiet depths of shadow; the peculiar character of an object, either 
in texture or in color, and that appearance familiar to the recollection of 
every one; but to convey wiiich, either in poetry or in painting, is only 
in the power of a few. 



Plate VI. Fig. 6. Rembrandt. 


Rembrandt seems always to have taken up a leading feature in his 
works, and never to have lost sight of it. The varieties in his prints are but 
corroborations of this ; as in his anxiety for its preservation we trace him 
destroying every impediment, either by covering down or burying whole 
groups in shadow, or by leaving in an unfinished state other groups, with 
a mere outline to define them. For example, if we take the first state of 
the print of the great ‘‘Ecce Homo,” we perceive he has made Christ in 
the center of a group, in a quiet broad mass of light, with the strong darks 
gradating from him, right and left, and surrounded by masses of half-tint. 
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He has then etched in the principal group, commencing with the figure 
addressing the multitude, and terminating with the right hand of Pilate. 
This portion being in strong light, interspersed with a variety of strong 
darks, acquires by this means great brilliancy and agitation. We have, 
therefore, the quiet character of Christ presented, and his superiority main- 
tained, by his forming the center of one group and the apex of the other, 
rising, as Fuseli describes it, ‘‘like a pyramid from the tumultuous waves 
below.’’ 

If wc take his print of the “Angels Appearing to the Shepherds,” in 
the first state we find a broad mass of shadow running thyougli the center 
in a diagonal line, thus giving it its greatest magnitude. In the upper 
part is preserved the principal light, radiating from a center, with a multi- 
tude of children sporting in its beams, and out of which the angel addresses 
the shepherds across this gulf of shadow. The second light, which is in 
the lower portion of the print, he has, in tlie next state, cut up by a number 
of darks and liglits, irregularly dispersed, thus conveying the appearance 
of confusion and terror to the shepherds, their herds and flocks, which arc 
represented flying in all directions. Tliese two examples out of many, which 
the student will discover by his own examination, will suffice to show that 
light and shade may be made to contribute to the character and fitness of 
the subject, and that of this adaptation of it, Kemhramlt holds unrivalled 
possession. 

Plate VII. 

When a picture is chiefly composed of light and lialf-tint, tlie darks 
of the figures must necessarily tell with great force, from tlieir lading so 
little of half-shade to rob them of their value; the mid-day sun filling witli 
intense light every particle of the atmosphere gives that luminous appear- 
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ance, which is so strongly characteristic of an out-of-door effect, the dark 
local colors of the figures, from the absorption of the rays, retain undimin- 
ished power, and give that firmness and vivacity to the scene which prevents 
it from looking feeble. In Nature, figures, from their upright position, have 
a greater conse(juence from the flat shadows being weakened by the light 
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of the sky falling into them; for» seeing that the whole heavens are filled 
with light, it is sliowered down and reflected in all directions. Also, from 
their being in motion, they attract the eye; a circumstance to be noticed by 
the artist, who has to give tliem their relative value on canvas, as they 
possess in reality. The consideration of all these circumstances influences 



many painters in giving the darks the full force of tlie palette. As a gen- 
eral character and the leading features of strong daylight are to be pur- 
cliased at any sacrifice, critics who do not sufficiently investigate these 
matters may complain of want of air, but the student, by a close attention 
to the subject, will not easily be scared by the cry of '\sans vapeiir.'' 

Hirds in the air, boats on the water, figures on the sands, cornfields, 
or light roads, have all this characteristic feature in a liigh degree, from 
the middle-tint being on so light a key. 



Plate VI I . Fig. j. Claude. 


Cuyp often accomplishes this by the general tone of the picture being 
warm, and his shadows brownish, thereby allowing his blue draperies and 
cool blacks to have greater point. P. Veronese and Rubens have many pic- 
tures on the same principle. 
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Opposition of color is of great importance in the treatment of pictures 
on a light key, as it gives great relief and distinctness without cutting up 
the breadth of light; such as blue upon a wann ground, or red upon a cool 
one, bright yellow upon a cool gray, etc. In No. 3, Claude has made great 
use of such opposition. The general appearance of the picture is warm, 
the dark blue of the water is carried across the piece by the dark blue 
draperies of some of the figures, and is suffused upon the upper part of 
the sky. The red is interspersed upon the boats and the draperies of the 
other figures ; and, warming the near part of the buildings, is repeated at 
the top by a figure looking over the balcony and two red flags upon the 
blue of the sky. He has placed two blue flags upon the warm part of the 
sky to repeat the cool color. 

Pictures painti‘d on a dark key liave already been noticed as possessing 
many advantages, which liave led our greatest colorists to its adoption. 
But as low'toned pictures are apt to look heavy and black, unless richness 
of shadows, or sharpness of lights be preserved, so pictures painted on a 
light key are apt to look flat and unfinished unless the greatest circum- 
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spection be used. In Nature, the intense light of the sky, and th(‘ atmos- 
phere, wliich is filled with its innumerable refractions, spread a luminous 
character over the wjjole scene; to represent which the artist can employ 
only a greater degree of whiteness, a very inadequate quality, and hence 
the great difficulty of imitating the splendid brightness of midday or the 
brilliant effects of an evening sky. In treating the one, unless the delicate 
varieties of the half-lights are attended to with the greatest c'are, the pic- 
ture will look crude and unfinished; for the tints being so nearly allied to 
each other, the exact sharpness to define them, and their exact tone, either 
by repeated scumbling or mixing them to the proper tint in the first 
instance, require an attention and study of the most refined quality, without 
which the shadows will be powdery instead of pearly, or the lights white 
instead of luminous. In tlie other arrangement the yellow tones may become 
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solid and foxy, if deprived of the delicate cool tints so necessary to prevent 
their appearing too hot, and to give the whole that tremulous unsteady 
appearance which light possesses in Nature. 

Light pictures, from the tenderness of their light and shade, require 
the colors opposed to each other, whether blue opposed to red, or yellow to 
cool gray, to Im‘ managed with the greatest delicacy; otherwise their strength 



Plate VII. Fig. 5 . 


will destroy all appearance of light and air. In light pictures strong colors 
can stand only as niiddle-tint, or for h'ading the liglit into the sliade, but 
can apj)ear as liglits only by being relieved by strong shadow. We often 
find them, as in P. Veronese, etc., standing as darks, or made use of to give 
objects an appearance of solidity, without breaking up the general mass 
of light in the picture. 


Plate YIII. 

I shall here recur to the subject of middle-tint for the purpose of 
taking a general view of the various modes of arranging this important 
branch of light and shade; as upon the strength of the middle-tint depends, 



Plate Vlir. Fig. i. 


Hondekooter. 
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in a great measure, the general look of the picture. By the middle-tint is 
meant the medium between the extreme dark and extreme light ; but as such 
a scale is too gross to take in all the gradations lying between so opposite 
qualities, I have, for the sake of clearness, made use of intermediate links, 
viz.: half-dark and half-light. If we take a ground of a shade composed 
chiefly of half-dark and middle-tint, and introduce tlie strongest lights, we 
shall find it necessary to introduce a portion of half-lights to spread and 
break down their harshness. If the extreme dark is placed upon the middle- 
tint it will, by contrast, render it more in union with the half-light ; if it 
he placed on the half-dark, a breadth of .shadow and softness will he the 
result. Ilarsliness of effect in treating pictures upon a dark scale arises, 
most commonly, from the want of sufficient quantities of middle-tint and 
half-light, thereby causing the principal light to he too mucli dt^fined, as 
we frequently observe in the works of Mieliael Angelo Chiravaggio. 
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lVot(7rnnans. 


Rembrandt and Corregio excelled all others in the introduction of 
demi-tints, which illuminate their d('epcst shadows. In their works and in 
Nature we perceive the lowest tones of middle-tint are removed from black- 
ness, either by their warmth or the introduction of some positive black or 
blue, to produce an appearance of air floating within them. 

The exact quantity of middle-tint iimst depend upon the arrangement 
of the subject and the taste of the painter, hut it is absolutely necessary 
to prevent it from always interposing between the extreme light and extreme 
dark. 

This invariably gradual declination of the light into the shadow is one 
cause of tlie insipid look of most of Vanderwerf’s works, nor is it, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds justly observes, consonant with the effects in Nature. 
Variety demands some portion of the composition to be sharp and cutting; 
and richness is to be obtained only by a continual changing of portions 
coming sometimes dark and sometimes light off the ground; this endless 
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variety in Nature can be imitated only by this intricate weaving of the out- 
line with the background ; so that the same sound principles which guide 
the conduct in the treatment of the whole may be traced in the management 
of the detail. 

Middle-tint, in pictures painted on a light key, ought to be in some 
measure robbed of its consequence, cither by the introduction of reflected 
lights or positive half-lights ; for if it occupies too large a portion of the 
canvas the work must of necessity lose its characteristic feature. We must, 
therefore, depend upon some other agent to prevent the picture being flimsy, 
and void of that solidity Avhich is so inherent in the most deliacte of Nature’s 
works. Accordingly we find small sharp darks introduced, the value of 
which has been noticed in another place, and (what is of the utmost 
importance) a sharp edge to the lights and lialf shadows throughout the 
whole. 

J he lij^ht pictures of T^eniers and (aiyp are full of tliis precision in 
the touch, a flatness in the sliades, a sharpness in tlie liandling and a dis- 
tinctness in tlie most approximate colors; by this alone a general breadth 
can be preserved, and the most splendid light (even of a sky) filled with 
a multitude of forms. 
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Teniers, 


In this notice of middle-tint or ground of the picture I may appear to 
have recapitulated what has already been said in other parts of the work, 
but my anxiety to put the student in possession of every information in 
my power urges me to place it before his eyes in every point of view. 

The management of light and shade, as relates to a whole, ought to be 
always present in the student’s mind, as it is from inattention to this alone 
that a work is often destroyed in iLs progress. In the commencement of a 
picture those parts only are strongly defined, or marked in, which are of 
the greatest importance, and the other portions arc left in a broader and 
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less obtrusive state. But in the progress of the work the proper subordi- 
nation of the latter is often injuriously diminished. 

The general character of an object is its most important feature, and 
this is to be preserved at the price of every other quality, if it cannot be 
retained upon other terms ; as it is this which is imprinted on the mind of 
every one, and which is, therefore, paramount to all its other properties. 
If the object does not possess this feature upon the canvas it cannot 
attract or interest the spectator, as in all probability its other properties 
are unveiled except to the artist alone, who has examined it attentively. 
For example, in a portrait, when we see the head alone finished, it often 
pleases more than when the work is complete; our attention is led involun- 
tarily to the countenance, which would be the case were we introduced to 
the original; and this preponderance, which exists in Nature, must of neces- 
sity become less when in the finished work the other portions of the picture 
have received a greater conse(}uence. The importance of the countenance, 
the general character of the flesh, viz. : its transparency, breadth of local 
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color, luminous appearance, etc,, may be all lost from the injudicious 
introduction, in the other parts of the picture, of lights, darks and middle- 
tints, in tlie artistes anxiety for riclmess of effect, or in his wish to give 
splendor and harmony by the strength or variety of his colors. 

In sketching a landscape from Nature, when we have time only to put 
down the leading features, detailing such objects alone as are striking or 
interesting, we find the spectator often more satisfied from feeling a corre- 
sponding sensation from the truth of the representation imprinted on his 
mind than when, in a more finished work, the painter has destroyed the great 
breadth and luminous character of the .sky for the purpose of mixing the 
shadows of the clouds with the trees, etc., to counteract flatness, or when 
he has subdued the strength of his colors for the sake of taking off their 
harshness. When he begins to define the different parts for the sake of 
finish, unless he has the treatment of tlie picture as a whole constantly before 
his eye, the expansive look of the sky, the fresh and decided appearance of 
Nature in the colors, the gray tones and softmarkings of the aerial per- 
spective may all disappear, and give place to requisites of an inferior kind. 
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In all objects in Nature there is something predominant, and which 
alone has struck the observation of every one, If the artist gives that he 
brings his object at once home ‘^to men’s bosoms,” and without which his 
greatest labor is but industrious trifling. The character of an object de- 
pends upon a particular color, a particular touch, a particular concentration 
or diffusion of light, according to its form or substance; to obtain which 
ought to be the constant study of the student, as it is the language of his 
art, and the only language universally understood. 

I have in these brief notices of the art of light and shade endeavored 
to point out the various modes of establishing a scientific arrangement of 
its powers, and applying them to any subject the student may have in 
hand. The changes are infinite; but, by an attentive examination of the 
effects in Nature or in art, he will find the sources from which they arise 
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few and simple, Opie, in his lectures, speaking of chiaroscuro, strongly 
recommends the study of the several masters vlio liave excelled in this 
department of the art: “By studying the works of the great masters of 
cdiiaroscuro he will, by degrees, become acquainted w ith all the artifices of 
contrasting light to shade, color to color, to produce relievo, of joining 
light objects together, and dark objects together, in masses, in order to 
give splendor and breadth of effect; of gradually sinking some objects 
wdiolly or partly in shadow, and losing their outlines in the ground, to pro- 
duce softness and liarmony ; and of making, in other places, abrupt breaks 
and shaiq) transitions, to produce vivacity and spirit. He will also learn 
their rules for shaping their masses, and of adapting tliem in regard to 
force or softness to the nature of tlie subject, whether grave or gay, sub- 
lime or terrible. By this he must be directed when to give his light the 
form of a globe, or when to send it in a stream across his canvas; when 
to make a dark mass on a light ground, or a light mass on a dark ground; 
when he may let his light die away by imperceptible gradations, when 
diffuse it in greater breadth and abundance, and when it may more properly 
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be concentrated into one vivid flash.” This is so excellent, and embraces 
so many of the best modes of the management of light and shade, that the 
student, who can comprehend them and put them in practice, requires no 
farther instruction in this part of the art. He will be in possession of a 
key to unlock the richest stores of Nature; he will be in possession of a sort 
of shorthand to note down her most fleeting effects ; and by understanding 
the cause which gives them existence, rivet them in his memory. Without 
having accustomed himself to this mode of arranging his observations his 
life will be spent in an endless search after that which is continually passing 
before his eyes. 

Light and shade, considered as a means of producing a deception, by 
making parts of the picture advance, and other parts retire, so that every- 
thing may keep its relative situation, as regards the distance from the 
spectator, is a necessary attendant upon perspective. It is, however, often 
violatt^d in the best works, for the pui’pose of giving a general breadth, or 
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of preserving the light in a good shape; but, when compatible with both of 
these, it is of the utmost consequence; and the painter c^an enter into a 
competition with Nature only by a perfect knowk‘dge of tlie best modes of 
adapting it to such purpose. 

Richness of effect, either by a mixture of the light and shade, so as to 
give an appearance of doubling to the outline, or by relieving the outline 
by a ground jmssessed of a variety of strengths and distinctness of form, 
surrounded by flatness, when we wish any part to attract notice, or to pre- 
serve the expression undisturbed, are both under the dominion of chiaroscuro, 
to whose control the whole army of colors yields implicit obedience. 

The application of light and shade, in a poetical point of view, is 
capable of creating an association of ideas, without which the imagination 
of the spectator would experience nothing but disappointment. For example, 
if we represent a scene remarkable for disasters or shipwrecks, the mind is 
excited, and an expectation raised, which none but an artist imbued with 
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the poetry of the art can gratify, by clothing the scene in all the ominous 
effects of elemental strife; whether the shadow 

“Strangles the traveling lamp: 

That darkness doth the face of earth entomb, 

When living light should kiss it?” 
or 

“The sky seems to pour down stinking pitch, 

But that tlie sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 

Dashes the fire out.” 


Shakespeare, who was possessed of all the poetry of the art, clothes 
his scenery with those circumstances which awaken a thousand pleasing or 
awful sensations as the subject may require; whether 


Whether 


or when 


“The gray-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
ChcK'kering the eastern clouds with streaks of light.” 

“The glorious sun 

Stays in his course and plays the alchemist ; 
Turning with splendor of his precious eye 
'i^he meagre clcMldy earth to glittering gold.” 

f 

/ 

“Light thickens; and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 


or when he bids 

“Thick night 

Pall hers(‘lf in the dunnest smoke of hell.” 


We have him adopting the softness and breadth of Corregio, the 
splendor and gorgeous effects of Veronese, Rubens or Cuyp, or the ominous 
twilight and midnight darkness of Rembrandt or Michael Angelo Cara- 
vaggio. His light and shade is the chiaroscuro of Nature passing through 
a mind susceptible of its finest impressions, and capable of placing such 
effects before the eye of the spectator, “unshorn of their beams,” or unim- 
paired in their sublimity. 
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kingdom, they were forced also to acknowledge 
the independence of Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and 
Byzantium. Very soon afterwards Selymbria, 
Perinthus, Methymna, and Mytilene withdrew 
from the Athenian confederacy; and though the 
confederacy continued to exist, and the Synod of 
the allies still met, there remained but the shadow 
of the great alliance organised by Callistratus. 
As the disasters of the Social War gradually broke 
down the influence of Aristophon, his opponent 
Eubulus came more and more into prominence, 
fighting his way largely by means of judicial 
prosecutions, ^ and gradually gathering around 
him a group of able men — ^iEschines, for instance, 
who had once supported Aristophon,® and his 
brother Aphobetus — ^until, about the year 355, 
he had attained the leading position in the State. 
It was probably though his influence that peace 
was made with the allies in 355.^ 

It was during the years of the Social War that 
Demosthenes' first two speeches on political sub- 
jects were composed. The war had involved an 
intolerable strain upon the financial resources of 
the city : more than one thousand talents had been 
spent in three years upon mercenaries alone 

^ Dem., in Meid,, §§ 207, 218, and schoL; de Fals. Leg,, §§ 191, 
293, ® Dem., de Fals, Leg,, §291. 

3 Schol. ad Dem., Olynth. Ill, §28. 

4 lsocr., Areop., §9. The Speech of Isocrates On the Peace 
illustrates the extreme exhaustion of the city. The law of 
Periander (see p. 96) was one of the measures designed to obtain 
funds promptly. 
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and the nervousness which evidently prevailed 
in regard to the finances of the city is illustrated 
by these speeches, both of which had their origin 
in proposals of a financial character. 

In or about the year 356, Androtion, a pupil of 
Isocrates, but (if Demosthenes gives us a true 
portrait of him) a person of brutal temperament 
and immoral life, proposed the appointment of a 
commission to get in the arrears of the war-tax, 
which amounted to fourteen talents.' Either, 
Androtion declared, the sacred vessels used in 
religious processions must be melted down and 
made into coin, or there must be a fresh war-tax, 
or the arrears must be called in. The latter course 
naturally commended itself as the least objec- 
tionable; a commission was appointed, and was 
given the assistance of the Apodectae (the receivers 
of public moneys) and of the Eleven (the chief 
police-officers); and among the commissioners 
were Androtion and his friend Timocrates. Andro- 
tion appears to have behaved with great incon- 
siderateness — even with some cruelty — ^in exacting 
the money due; and the feeling aroused by this 
encouraged two of his personal enemies, Euctemon 
and Diodorus, to prosecute him shortly afterwards, 
not on a matter arising out of the commission itself, 
but on a charge of proposing an illegal decree.* 

^ How there came to be arrears under a system by which the 
rich advanced the sums levied is not clear. Perhaps they had 
failed to advance the whole of the amounts required of them. 
The sums still owing were very small; hardly any one owed more 
than a mina. * Note i at the end of the Chapter. 
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The decree thus attacked was one awarding crowns 
to the Council which went out of office in the 
summer of 355, and of which Androtion himself 
had been a member. It was said to contravene 
two laws — ^first, that which required a preliminary 
resolution of the Cormcil itself, before any proposal 
could be made to the Assembly; and secondly, 
that which forbade the award of crowns — the 
regular form of compliment to an outgoing Council 
— to any Council which had not built a certain 
number of triremes. The proposal was further 
stated to be unlawful, because Androtion had 
been guilty of immoral practices which disquali- 
fied him from taking part in public business; and 
Androtion’s argument, that the enmity against 
him was really due to his public-spirited services 
in recovering the arrears of the war-tax, was, it 
was urged, quite unjustified; as was also his claim 
to gratitude for his treatment of certain sacred 
treasures, which he had melted down and recast, 
thereby enhancing their value: his official conduct 
had really been such as to deserve the utmost 
reprobation. Such was the case put in the mouth 
of Diodorus, whose speech (which followed that 
of Euctemon) was composed for him by Demos- 
thenes. But Androtion could reply that a Council 
could not be expected to propose a vote of thanks 
to itself; and that the Council had actually col- 
lected the funds for budding the necessary number 
of triremes, but that one of the officials had ab- 
sconded with them. This fact certainly freed the 
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Council from blame; nor could the enormity of 
Androtion’s personal conduct be held to justify 
the infliction of a stigma upon the whole Council. 
Androtion therefore was properly acquitted. 
Demosthenes, though he makes Diodorus warn 
the jury to beware of the unscrupulous ingenuity 
of his rhetorically trained adversary, himself 
writes to his brief, and that brief a bad one'; so 
that his arguments appear suspiciously subtle 
and sophistical. 

We do not know why Demosthenes undertook 
the case. It may be that Androtion was a sup- 
porter of Aristophon, and that Demosthenes was 
trying his hand first on the side of the Opposition. 
(Aristophon had certainly himself proposed a 
similar commission to enquire into cases of debt 
to the sacred and secular funds of the State 
and it is therefore probable that Androtion’s 
decree had his approval.) Or he roay have been 
particularly interested in the case on account of 
the alleged failure of the Council to build the 
proper number of ships. That his interest in all 
that affected the navy was already active had 
been shown by the Speech on the Trierarchic 
Crown, and by his own repeated service in person 
as trierarch; and it was to be still more plainly 
proved in the following year. The passage in the 
Speech against Androtion^ in which he emphasises 

^ It is very probable that he had some technical justification, 
in point of law; but he had none in equity. 

^Dem., in Timocr.y §11. 3§§ 12-16. 
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and illustrates from history the dependence of the 
prosperity of Athens upon the efficiency of the 
navy is thoroughly characteristic of him. Be- 
sides this, he may well have been moved to indigna- 
tion, as he often was later, by what seemed to him 
to be rascality masquerading in the guise of service 
to the State and it is at least of interest that he 
claimed now, as later, to try the conduct of politi- 
cians even in small things by the standard of the 
highest traditions of the city. Androtion pro- 
fessed to have increased the value of certain golden 
crowns, which had been awarded as marks of 
honour and dedicated in the temples, by recasting 
them into the form of golden cups, — mere signs of 
wealth. 

And [says Demosthenes] he did not even observe 
that never to this day has this People been eager for 
the acqtdsition of money; but for honour it has been 
eager, as for nothing else in the world. It is a sign 
of this, that when Athens had money in greater abun- 
dance than any other Hellenic people, she spent it all 
in the cause of honour; her citizens contributed from 
their private resources; and she never shrank from 
danger when glory was to be won. Therefore she has 
those eternal and abiding possessions — ^the memory of 
her actions, and the beauty of the offerings dedicated 
in honour of them — ^the porticoes which you see, the 
Parthenon, the Colonnades, the Dockyards — ^no mere 
pair of vases these, no paltry cups of gold, three or 
four in number, weighing a mina apiece, to be melted 
down again whenever you choose to propose it. 
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For the rest, the Speech is vigorous and the tone 
of virtuous indignation well-sustained, expressing 
itself in irony, in rhetorical questions, in short 
pungent sentences and strongly worded phrases. 

The second speech which Demosthenes must 
have composed at about the time when the Social 
War was drawing to an end (or perhaps shortly 
after peace had been made) was that against the 
law of Leptines. Leptines had proposed, with 
the approval of Aristophon, to abolish — ^retro- 
spectively as well as for the future — those grants 
of immunity from certain burdens^ imposed by 
the State, which had frequently been made as 
the reward of distinguished public services. The 
proposal doubtless arose out of the prevailing 
agitation of mind in regard to the resources of the 
State; and was probably suggested by recent real 
or supposed abuses of the practice of granting 
such immunity. Demosthenes himself a few 
years later ^ protested against the recklessness 
with which these grants were made; and the 
opponents of the law desired not to retain the 
existing practice, but to amend it in a better 
manner than Leptines’ proposals would have.® 

The law was carried in the Assembly, probably 

^The chief of the burdens in question were the choregia — 
the duty of providing choruses for the Dionysiac and some other 
festivals; and the gymnasiarchy, or stewardship of the games 
celebrated at the Panathensea, etc. The giving of tribal banquets 
and some other duties were also included. But no such perman- 
ent immunity was given from the trierarchy or the war- tax. 

2 In Anstocr,^ § 201. 3 Note 2. 
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in 356; but the mover was at once indicted for 
the illegality of his proposal by one Bathippus. 
Bathippus however died, and more than a year 
elapsed before his son Apsephion took up the case. 
It was now only possible to attack the law, not 
the mover and in accordance with custom, the 
People, who by passing the law had made it their 
own, appointed speakers to defend it — Leptines 
himself, Aristophon, Leodamas, and Cephisodotus 
(all distinguished orators), and a highly respected 
citizen named Deinias. Apsephion was repre- 
sented by Phormio, and Demosthenes supported 
his case, acting nominally in the interest of Ctesip- 
pus, .the son of Chabrias, who had been slain in 
battle at Chios and had left his immunity to his 
son.^ The main grounds of the charge of illegal- 
ity were doubtless set forth by Phormio, who 
addressed the court first. Demosthenes, though 
he pays some attention to the legal aspect of the 
case, lays special stress on the bad moral effect 
of such a law — on the unwisdom of abolishing one 
of the incentives to public-spirited action, and so 
causing the city to appear ungrateful for good 
service done to it; and, above all, on the breach 

^ See Note i. 

2 It is not certain whether Ctesippus was actually a party to 
the prosecution; or whether Demosthenes was merely persuaded 
or engaged to speak by Ctesippus or his mother (towards whom, 
Plutarch tells us, he was said to have felt an attraction, though 
he did not go so far as to marry her). I can see no sufficient 
reason for supposing (as Blass does) that B^mosthenes did not 
deliver this speech himself. 
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of faith, so contrary to the traditions of Athens, 
involved in taking away privileges which had been 
granted, merely because some few of the recipients 
had proved unworthy of them. He further points 
out that neither the State nor any of its citizens 
would gain much by the law. So far there can 
be little doubt that Demosthenes was right; 
and the tone which he adopts is dignified and 
statesmanlike. On' the other hand, many of the 
arguments which he uses are almost transparently 
sophistical" and give the impression not only that 
he must have calculated out all the possible argu- 
ments for and against the measure, and the ways 
of meeting the former and urging the latter, but 
also that he could equally well have argued on the 
other side; and this cool and calculating unfairness 
alienates the reader's sympathy (in spite of the 
generally pleasing style and high moral tone of 
the Speech) more than the injustice which ap- 
pears in later speeches as the result of passionate 
indignation in a good cause. The result of 
the trial is not certainly known. ^ But we hear 
very httle of grants of immunity after this ; and 
it is at least probable that the law was allowed 
to stand. 

The Speeches against Androtion and against 

^ In particular he takes cases which Lep tines' law was evidently 
not intended to cover — if it seemed to cover them, it was at 
most a matter of bad drafting — ^and treats them as typical. 

2 The point is a disputed one, and no piece of evidence has 
been produced wifch cannot be interpreted consistently with 
either theory of the issue. 
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Leptines are mainly of interest because they show 
us Demosthenes at a time when he was little more 
than a political lawyer, and not yet a statesman 
fired by strong conviction. His convictions 
gathered strength slowly; and though the qualities 
which appear in his later work are already seen 
in certain parts of these speeches, the contrast 
between them and the Third Philippic or the 
Speech on the Crown indicates how much he had 
yet to develop both as a statesman and as an 
orator. But even as a statesman he makes a very 
favourable appearance in 354, in the Speech on 
the Symmories or Naval Boards — ^the first of his 
extant speeches before the Assembly. 

The debate in which the Speech was delivered 
was occasioned by reports circulated in Athens 
of the vast preparations for war which Artaxerxes 
was making, and which the Athenians, alarmed 
by the attitude which the King had adopted 
towards their allies, and uneasy owing to the help 
which Chares had given to Artabazus, ^ viewed 
with apprehension, fancying that the King might 
be intending to make an attack upon themselves. 
(His preparations were really directed against his 
own rebellious subjects in Egypt and Asia Minor.) 
A number of speakers urged the Assembly to 
forestall the supposed intentions of Artaxerxes by 
declaring war upon the Persian Empire ; and they 
appealed to the traditions of the past, the glories 
of Marathon and Salamis, in favour of their 
^ See above, p. iio. 
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proposal. " It is plain that the proposal itself was 
little short of madness. Even if the danger to 
the possessions of Athens from Philip of Macedon 
had not been growing more and more pressing 
(as will be shown in the next chapter), it would 
have been a hopeless task for her to attack Persia 
single-handed; and to attempt to persuade the 
other Greek States to join her would have been 
equally hopeless, even if the King’s preparations 
had been aimed at her. The Greeks were alto- 
gether disunited, and Athens had no funds with 
which to enter upon such a campaign. Demos- 
thenes therefore opposed the project, urging the 
reasons just given, and making them palatable 
to his audience by dovetailing into them the 
conventional contrasts between Persian and 
Athenian honour, by referring to the championship 
of Athens against Persia — still to be maintained, 
but not by action at inopportune moments, — and 
by expressing his confidence that if any real 
danger from Persia did arise, men and money 
would be forthcoming readily enough; though at 
the same time he argues that it would not be to 
the interest of the King himself to attack Greece. 
The latter argument is less convincing; but the 
main purport of the Speech is sound and states- 
manlike. 

But while deprecating the rash proposal to 

^ The idea of war with Persia had also perhaps been rendered 
attractive to many by the writings of Isocrates, and particularly 
by the Panegyricus, 
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declare war, Demosthenes took advantage of the 
interest aroused by the debate to propose a practi- 
cal reform, with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of the navy. The political situation obviously 
required Athens to be ready for action, if not 
against Persia, at least against other enemies; 
and the system introduced in 357 by the law of 
Periander had not proved satisfactory in every 
respect. It has already been mentioned' that 
the richer members of the Naval Boards instituted 
by that law found ways of evading their proper 
share of the burden — they would, for instance, 
arrange that certain work should be done by a 
contractor for a talent, and would then exact the 
whole of the talent from their poorer colleagues. * 
They spent Httle or nothing themselves, and yet 
obtained the immunity which was granted to a 
trierarch from aU other burdens^ for the current 
year, and also from the liability to the trierarchy 
itself until after the lapse of another year."* It 
would also appear that the duties of the several 
Boards and of their members were distributed in 
an unbusinesslike manner, so that in case of default 
it was not certain who was responsible; and be- 
sides this, the Twelve Hundred, who were liable 
to the burden under the law, were twelve hundred 
only in name, owing to the number of special 
exemptions which were allowed. Demosthenes 
proposed to increase the Twelve Hundred to a 


I p. 96. * Dem., in Meid,y § 155. 

3 Not, however, from the war-tax. 4 Dem., de Cor,, §§ 102 fE. 
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nominal two thousand, in order that when all 
exemptions had been allowed for, there might 
actually be twelve hundred persons available ; and 
to make so minute a subdivision of the members 
of the Boards, the taxable property, and the 
vessels to be equipped, and so detailed an assign- 
ment of definite duties to definite groups of per- 
sons, in regard to collection and equipment, that 
evasion should be impossible, and that the duties 
should be properly carried out. The thoroughness 
of the proposed reform is very characteristic of 
Demosthenes. As in his earlier speeches he had 
considered every possible argument that could be 
adduced on either side, so in proposing a practical 
measure, he leaves no detail unprovided for, and 
tacitly anticipates every objection, while at the 
same time he appeals to the People to display that 
unselfish readiness to perform any duty that might 
be laid upon them, without which the best-planned 
scheme must fail. 

The proposed reform was not accepted; but it 
was a significant declaration of policy; and the 
■mai-n object of the Speech was achieved, for war 
was not declared against Persia. That this result 
was mainly due to Demosthenes is almost certain, 
for scarcely any other speaker, he tells us,^ sup- 
ported him; and if it seems strange that he should 
have carried such weight, when he had only been 
a regular speaker in the Assembly for about a year, 
it must be remembered not only that his case was 

^ Pro Rhod., § 6 . 
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really unanswerable, though it might require some 
courage to state it in face of the misplaced patriotic 
appeals of the other side, but also that he himself 
had probably attracted attention by now, both 
by his obvious oratorical gifts, and by his public- 
spirited performance of the duties of the trierarchy 
and the other liturgies which he had discharged. 

The position which Demosthenes intended to 
take up towards the leading statesmen or parties 
of the day is not expressly defined in the Speech, 
because it was not the custom to mention living 
statesmen by name in the Assembly. But it is 
probable that Aristophon, discredited by the 
failure of his policy in the Social War, had retired 
in the interval between the attack upon the law 
of Leptines and the debate on the Persian ques- 
tion; or, if not, that the proposal of war with 
Persia was the last effort of his supporters. Eubu- 
lus, whose policy was mainly one of peace and 
retrenchment, was taking his place as leader, and 
receiving support particularly from the richer 
classes — the leaders of commerce and the principal 
tax-payers — to whom the avoidance of war (except 
so far as it was necessary for purely defensive 
purposes or for the protection of trade) was of 
great importance. In the Speech against Leptines 
Demosthenes had spoken in opposition to Aristo- 
phon ; and in the Speech on the Naval Boards he 
was on the side of Eubulus, in so far as he depre- 
cated a rash military venture and laid stress upon 
the exhaustion of the financial resources of Athens. 
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But Demosthenes was certainly not an advocate 
of the interests of the well-to-do classes, ' for the 
reform of the Naval Boards which he proposed 
was designed to make it impossible for the rich 
to evade their duties; and he wished to carry on 
in a more satisfactory manner the preparations 
for a crisis which might arise at any moment. 
Before long his antagonism to the policy of 
Eubulus is more clearly defined; and our next 
task will be to attempt to realise more completely 
what that policy was. 

The aims and methods of Eubulus are still a 
subject of controversy among historians of Greece.. 
It is admitted, on aU hands, that he was an upright 
and incorruptible statesman — no small distinc- 
tion for a politician of those times — ^and that he 
was a master of finance. It is disputed whether 
his policy was wise and patriotic or merely narrowly 
prudent. 

We have seen how greatly the city had suffered 
in consequence of the Social War. There were 
indeed some who minimised her losses and her 
exhaustion* — she had still in fact a considerable 
fleet, though little money for its upkeep; there 
were even (as we have seen) those who were not 
afraid of provoking the hostility of Persia; and 
there must already have been some who cried for 

^ Even in attacking the law of Leptines, he was not supporting 
the granting of immunities to rich men in any indiscriminate 
fashion. * See Isoct.^^Areopag,, §§ i, 2. 
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vengeance upon Philip.^ Yet there can be no real 
doubt that the first need for the moment was a 
breathing space, in which the city could replenish 
her treasury, repair her navy and her defences, 
and enable her trading-vessels once more to ply 
along the great trade-routes without fear. It was 
under such circumstances that Eubulus began to 
take control . of affairs. In 354 he became a 
member of the Theoric Board,"" and owing to the 
confidence reposed in him, the chief elective offices 
in the administration came to be held by members 
of that Board. ^ Under his direction the number 
of triremes was greatly increased, the dockyards 
were repaired and enlarged, and a very consider- 
able sum of money collected, without recourse 
being had to extraordinary taxation. It appears 
that the success of Eubulus’ finance was partly 
due to the provident construction of the annual 
Budget — ^for the fact that the Theoric Board 
was appointed for four years, and the tenure of 
the chief financial offices by its members, must 
have made it more possible than before to construct 
plans on a large scale — and partly to his encourage- 
ment of trade, which, among other advantages, 
increased the sums received by means of indi- 
rect taxation. Thus Eubulus not only instituted 
large operations, which must have been ‘'good for 


^ Comp. Dem., Phil. I, §43 (spoken in 351-0). 

* It is disputed whether he held any other specific oJSice, and 
as there is no evidence either way, the question is insoluble. 

3 See above, p. 98. 
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trade,” in connection with the docks and fortifica- 
tions, but he greatly improved the roads and the 
•water-supply of the city itself— useful measures, 
at which Demosthenes scoffs unjustly,^ but which 
conferred benefits upon the masses as well as upon 
the trading classes. By the institution of a new 
and more expeditious proced'ure for the settlement 
of mercantile disputes, he rendered an undoubted 
service to Athenian commerce. * At the same time 
he kept a strict eye upon officials, and prosecuted 
them remorselessly if any sign of corruption or 
irregularity appeared. ^ Recognising the actual 
weakness of the city, and her inability at the 
moment to pursue an imperialistic policy with 
any success, he would not be drawn into war, 
though he took steps, as we shall see, to secure the 
interests of Athens in the Thracian region, and so to 
protect the corn-supply, and, while refusing to en- 
ter upon a campaign against Philip, took proper 
measures of defence when Philip seemed likely to 
threaten Attica. The apparently incurable dis- 
union of the Greek States was an obstacle to any 
attempt to form a lasting coalition against the ris- 
ing Macedonian power, and he recognised the fact. 

On the other hand there can be no doubt that 
he confirmed and gave new security to the system 

^ Olynth. Ill, § 2g. 

^Heges., de Hal, § 12; PoUux, viii., 63, loi; Harpocr., 
^fifjiTjvoL ditcal: comp. Xenophon’s treatise On the Revenues, ch. iii. 
(from which Eubulus may possibly have derived the idea). 

3 See Dem., de Fal$. Leg,, §§ 290-294. 
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by which theoric money was distributed; and he 
may even have extended the distributions. In 
what way he did this cannot be determined with 
absolute certainty ; but that there was a law which 
in some way forbade the application of the theoric 
money to military purposes, and that in 349 it was 
a recent law, and therefore in all probability was 
proposed by Eubulus and his party, is proved by 
the demand made by Demosthenes in that year' 
that its repeal should be facilitated by those who 
had proposed it. The statement of a scholiast 
that Eubulus enacted that any proposal to repeal 
this law should be punished with death is due to 
a misunderstanding of some words of Demos- 
thenes. ' It is most likely that the law put an end 
to the assignment of unallocated funds (whether 
for military or other purposes) by means of decrees 
of the People, and that it did so simply by enacting 
that all funds not allocated in the annual Budget ^ 
should become theoric money ; for no decree might 
contravene a law, on pain of penalties which 
might be very heavy, and in order to pass any 
special vote of money out of the surplus it would 
be necessary to repeal the law of Eubulus. That 
is why, when in 349 Demosthenes desired to con- 
vert the theoric money to military purposes, he 
demanded the appointment of Nomothetae; for 
only through Nomothetae could laws be repealed 
or passed.'* 


^ Olynth. Ill, § 12. 

3 See above, p. 125. 


* lUd, 

4 See above, p* 91, and Note 3. 
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The meaning of Eubulus’ policy now becomes 
clearer. So long as large sums could be voted by 
decrees of the People, suddenly inflamed by fiery 
oratory and encouraged to declare war, there was 
no security for his plan of rehabilitating the fleet 
and the defences, and so making effective provi- 
sion against attack. Little harm could be done 
by the prohibition of such votes, so long as he and 
his friends occupied all the financial offices, and 
took care in the annual Budget to provide suffi- 
ciently for these measures of defence and for the 
public improvements which he wished to carry 
out, thus including all the military expenditure 
which they contemplated within the Budget, 
instead of leaving it to fall on the surplus. By 
such careful budgeting Eubulus was able to pro- 
vide for all the needs of the State (assuming that 
actual war could be avoided), and to satisfy the 
People by the distribution of the surplus which 
remained when all other requirements had been 
covered. For obviously he was forced to do some- 
thing to reconcile the masses to the abandonment 
of an imperialistic policy. To abandon such a 
policy was contrary to their natural sentiment; 
and orators who flattered their pride by reference 
to the glories of the past, and kept their ambition 
in a state of activity, increased the force of this 
sentiment. But the distributions of theoric money 
could be utilised as a kind of premium of insurance ^ 

^ The metaphor is borrowed from Beloch, Altische PoUtik, 
p. 178. 
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against interference with his plans of retrench- 
ment and repair of the defences. It was not 
without reason that Demades spoke of these 
distributions as the '‘cement of the democracy.’’ 

The policy of Eubulus is thus quite intelligible ; 
its aim was in itself a good one, and the ability 
which he displayed in carrying it out was remark- 
able. Yet its weakness is also clear. In the first 
place, he assumed too readily that it would be 
possible to avoid war for a considerable time; and 
he was so reluctant to abandon the delusion that, 
as we shall see, he postponed taking action, when 
war was forced upon him, until it was too late.^ 
In the second place, no argumentation can get 
over the fact that sums which might have gone 
to constitute a strong reserve were thrown away 
upon amusements which had acquired a dispro- 
portionate importance in the life of the people. 
Lastly, a policy which might be justifiable and 
advantageous when controlled by strong and able 
hands, might become disastrous under a weaker 
leader, or through popular pressure. The temp- 
tation for the People to demand, and for the 
demagogue to grant, increased sums for such dis- 
tributions, and so to starve the administration, 
might become irresistible; and we cannot entirely 
refuse to listen to the contemporary writers who re- 

* With the same end in view, Eubulus increased the attractions 
of some of the festivals, and there with his own popularity; comp. 
Dem., Olynth. Ill, § 31, where the grant of special processions at 
the BoMromia is mentioned. =* See below, Ch. VI. 
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garded Eubulus as encouraging the People in idle- 
ness and pleasure, to an extent which rendered 
them unready for courageous and patriotic service 
when it was most needed. ‘ ‘ Eubulus, ’ ’ says Theo- 
pompus," “was a demagogue conspicuous for his 
care and industry; he provided a great amount of 
money, and distributed it to the Athenians, with 
the result that under his leadership the city became 
thoroughly cowardly and idle”; and Aristotle’s 
strictures* upon the practice of distributing sur- 
plus funds to the People have obvious reference 
to Eubulus. “The multitude receives the money 
to-day, and is as badly off as ever to-morrow; 
and to support the poor in this way is like pouring 
water into a broken pitcher.” 

It may be argued in reply that the People were 
already so far enervated and demoralised that the 
action of Eubulus was the effect rather than the 
cause of their moral weakness ; and that in recognis- 
ing the fact as it was, he was doing the best thing 
that the circumstances permitted. Yet (apart 
from the question whether the People were by 
this time so hopelessly demoralised as this implies) 
it is difficult not to feel that his policy was some- 
what cynical ; it was certainly destitute of any such 
high ideal as Demosthenes constructed for him- 
self on a foundation of Athenian traditions, hoping 
as he did that he would be able to persuade his 
countrymen not merely to applaud patriotic 
sentiments when they fell from the lips of their 
>Fr. 91 (Oxford Text). > Ar., Pol, VI (VII), p. 1320a. 
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orators, but also to face the hard work and self- 
sacrifice which were necessary if sentiment was 
to be translated into action. The success, how- 
ever short-lived, of Demosthenes in this aim shows 
that the idea was not a chimerical one. 

But at the moment when he first came into 
power, Eubulus was almost certainly right. Re- 
trenchment and repair of the defences and the 
fleet were absolutely necessary, whether they were 
accompanied by distributions of money or not. It 
was very desirable to avoid war, if possible; and 
the proposals which Demosthenes made in his 
next two public speeches, high-spirited and pa- 
triotic though his intentions were, were almost 
certainly mistaken. It will be convenient to 
consider these at once, though they fall rather 
later in time than some of the events which must 
be narrated in the next chapter. 

The first arose out of affairs in the Peloponnese. . 
Here for the last ten years, Sparta had been waiting 
quietly for an opportunity to recover her power; 
and in 353 such an opportunity seemed to have 
occurred. Since 355 the Thebans, who had pre- 
viously supported the enemies of Sparta in the 
Peloponnese, had been engaged in the Sacred War 
(of which more is to be said hereafter) against the 
Phocians. They were thus less able to help their 
friends in South Greece. The latter therefore 
turned towards Athens for support and (probably 
in the last year of Aristophon’s leadership) were* 
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received favourably. The Messenians in particu- 
lar received a solemn promise of Athenian aid, 
in event of any attempt on the part of Sparta to 
violate their independence. ^ In 353 Spartans, 
with no little ingentdty, made a proposal to the 
other Greek States that there should be a restora- 
tion of territory to its original owners. The pro- 
posal was bound to meet with some support in 
Athens, since its acceptance would secure the re- 
covery of Oropus, which had been held by Thebes 
since 366, and the restoration of the towns friendly 
to Athens in Boeotia— Thespiae, Plat^ae, and 
Orchomenus. Of the Pelopoimesian States, Elis 
would be attracted by the prospect of recovering 
Triphylia from the Arcadians, Phleius by that of 
the restoration to them of Tricaranum, which was 
now occupied by the Argives. Sparta herself would 
then obviously claim to recover her dominion over 
Arcadia and Messenia, and would expect the sup- 
port of the other States who had benefited by the 
restoration to them of their own former possessions. 

When the discussion in the Assembly took place, 
and embassies both from Sparta and from Mega- 
lopolis had been heard, the question was very 
warmly debated. In favour of the Spartan proposal 
were the bitter feeling of most of the Athenians 
towards Thebes, the desire to recover Oropus, and 
the reluctance to break with the Spartans, who 
had fought side by side with the Athenians at 
Mantineia and elsewhere. Demosthenes, though he 

^Paus. IV, xxviii., §§ i, 2. 
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professed to be impartial in comparison with pre- 
vious speakers, supported the Arcadian appeal, 
on the ground that the interest of Athens required 
that a balance of power should be maintained 
between Sparta and Thebes, and that the Spartans 
would gain too great a preponderance, if they 
were permitted once more to be overlords of 
Messenia and Arcadia. Besides this, Athens was 
already pledged to support the Messenians; and 
to accede to the Arcadian appeal would be in effect 
to prevent the Spartans from committing aggres- 
sions in either quarter. At the same time, the 
alliance with the Arcadians must be frank on both 
sides, and the Arcadians on their part must for- 
mally renounce their alliance with Thebes. It 
was not likely, Demosthenes argued, that Sparta 
would actually go to war; and even without yield- 
ing to the requests of Sparta it would be possible — 
and that, even with the help of Sparta herself — 
to recover Oropus and to demand from Thebes the 
restoration of the suppressed towns. On these latter 
points, Demosthenes’ argument is very unconvinc- 
ing, resting as it does on the assumption that Sparta 
was interested, not in the recovery of herEmpire,but 
in giving effect to general principles of justice — the 
very thing which he himself denied, in denouncing 
the unscrupulous part which Sparta was playing.' 

^ Both in this Speech and in the next, Demosthenes shows that 
he has not yet fully grasped the importance of distinguishing an 
abstractly possible argument from a good one. Increased 
knowledge of affairs remedied this defect. 
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As r6gards tli6 main question, there can be 
little doubt that to make alliance with the Arca- 
dians would really have involved serious risk of 
war with Sparta, and probably also with Thebes, 
Even if Sparta had recovered her dominion in the 
Peloponnese, it would not have harmed Athens, 
since in case of war the Peloponnesian subject- 
States would have been certain to turn against 
Sparta once more. Prom the point of view of 
Athenian interests, in the existing circumstances, 
Eubulus’ policy of non-intervention was undoubt- 
edly the safer. On the other hand, it is impossible 
not to appreciate the higher grounds upon which 
Demosthenes rested his case — fidelity to the 
promise given to the Messenians, and the tradi- 
tional attitude of Athens towards the victims of 
others’ aggressions; and in a sense, future events 
afforded a certain justification of his policy. For 
when the Athenians had rejected the Arcadian 
alliance, a temporary relief from the pressure of 
the Sacred War enabled Thebes to send help to 
the Arcadians, who became more closely connected 
with Thebes than ever, and, a few years later, 
like the Thebans, became allies of Philip, all the 
efforts which the Athenians then made to obtain 
their support proving unsuccessful. Hostilities 
were carried on inconclusively between Sparta and 
the Arcadians for two or three years, until in 350 a 
Peace was made, by which the Arcadians retained 
their independence. The conception which Demos- 
thenes had put forward of the duty of Athens 
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towards the injured appears again in his Speech 
in defence of the Liberty of the Rhodians. At 
the end of the Social War ia 355, Rhodes, which 
had been one of the leading cities in the revolt, 
fell into the hands of Mausolus, King of Caria — a. 
vassal of Persia, who had assisted the allies against 
Athens. He fostered an oligarchical conspiracy 
in the city. The democratic party were driven 
into exhe, and the oligarchs, who acted with 
cynical brutality,' maintained their position by 
means of the Carian garrison. Similar events 
took place in Cos ; and Athens thought it necessary, 
as a precaution, to strengthen the band of Athe- 
nians resident in Samos.® In 351 (or possibly a 
year or two earlier) ’ the Rhodian exiles sent a 
deputation to Athens, asking for help and restora- 
tion — ^in other words for the liberation of the island 
at once from the oligarchy in possession and 
from the power of Artemisia, who had succeeded 
(probably in 353) to the throne of her brother 
and husband Mausolus. The Athenians were 
little inclined to accede to the request. This 
same democratic party had led the revolt against 
Athens in 358, and popular feeling rejoiced over 
their misfortune. Demosthenes, however, urged 
the Athenians to forget their grudge, to take up 
their traditional rdle as protectors of democracies 
everywhere, and to remember the risk to which 
Athens herself would be exposed, if oligarchies 

^Theopomp., fr. ii8 (Oxford Text). 

2 Dionysius, de Dein,, ch. xiii. 


3 Note 4. 
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were established in all the States of Greece, and 
the Athenian democracy were left alone. The 
recent disasters suffered by Artaxerxes in Egypt, 
he argued, made it unlikely that either he or 
Artemisia would seriously oppose the re-establish- 
ment of Athenian influence in the island. 

There can, however, be little doubt that Demos- 
thenes underrated the danger of war with Caxia or 
Persia, if Athens interfered in Rhodes. In any 
case, such interference was directly contrary to the 
policy of Eubulus, with whom on this occasion 
the People as a whole was in sympathy. The 
generous, though probably impolitic, appeal of 
Demosthenes failed; and several years later he 
speaks* of Cos and Rhodes as still subject to Caria. 
Artemisia herself died shortly afterwards, of grief 
(so it is said) for the death of Mausolus.* 

The air of impartiality which Demosthenes 
studiously affects in the three speeches to the 
Assembly which have now been considered makes 
them appear comparatively tame and in places 
academic in tone. But now and then, as we have 
seen, the idealist in him breaks out, and he demands 
that Athens shall play a part worthy of her past. 
He parts company, however, with the vulgar 
jingoism of the popular orators of the day, in his 
insistence that such a policy involves personal 
work for each individual citizen, and that patriotic 
sentiment without personal self-sacrifice is useless. 

^ De PacCf § 25. 

sTheopomp., fr. 275 (Oxford Text), etc. 
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In the last of the three speeches^ he emphasises 
strongly both the breach with Athenian tradition 
made by his opponents, and the difficulty of 
rousing his audience to act upon the principles 
which they professed. It is true that in dealing 
both with the Arcadian and with the Rhodian 
appeal, he advocated the policy which was pro- 
bably unwise at the moment ; it would have been 
very ill-advised to divert into other channels the 
forces and the funds which were certain to be 
needed before long against Philip. Demosthenes 
had still much to learn as a politician. But the 
significance of these early speeches in relation to 
his career as a whole lies (in spite of one or two 
touches of almost cynical opportunism,^ which 
may have been designed to commend him to the 
Assembly as a man of the world) in the growing 
sense of national duty which they reveal; in the 
plain enxmciation of certain important principles, 
such as the doctrine of the Balance of Power, 
and the assertion of the necessary hostility of 
monarchies and oligarchies to a democracy like 
the Athenian ; and in the appeals which he makes 
to the lessons of the past. In these points these 
speeches form the first of a long series in which the 
same ideas can be traced. 

The trial of Timocrates, the colleague of Andro- 
tion in the Commission for recovery of arrears of 

^ Fro Rhod,y §§ 25-33 ; comp. Isocr., de PacCj § 30. 

*E, g.j pro Megal,, § lo; pro Rhod., § 28. 
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taxation, whose proceedings have already been 
described, requires a brief notice, if only because 
it illustrates certain remarkable features of Athe- 
nian public life. As in the trial of Androtion—of 
which the case may be considered a sequel — the 
speech of the prosecutor Diodorus was written 
by Demosthenes. 

In 355 the Athenians sent an embassy to Mau- 
solus, King of Caria, perhaps to protest agamst 
his action in assistiag the rebellious allies of 
Athens or in interfering in the affairs of Rhodes. 
The ambassadors were Androtion, Melanopus, 
and Glaucetes; the ship on which they sailed was 
commanded by Archebius and Lysitheides. On 
the way they captured an Egyptian merchant- 
vessel, which they brought to Athens. The 
Assembly decided that as Athens was on friendly 
terms with the King of Persia," and Egypt was in 
revolt against him, the Egyptians were enemies of 
Athens (though in fact they had but recently been 
assisted by Athenian generals and soldiers), and 
the vessel was therefore a lawful prize. Accord- 
ingly the prize-money ought to have gone to the 
State, and the two trierarchs were legally respons- 
ible for paying it over. After some time Euctemon 
denounced them to the Commission recently 
appointed on the motion of Aristophon to enquire 
into debts to the State, for their failure to account 
for the sum, which amounted to nine and a half 

'The recall of Chares in the previous year was nominally 
based on the same assumption. 
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talents; and subsequently proposed a decree that 
payment should be required from them, but that 
as the money was admittedly in the hands of 
Androtion, Melanopus, and Glaucetes, the tri- 
erarchs should be allowed to argue before a court 
the question, whether they or the three ambas- 
sadors were liable. Androtion failed to convict 
Euctemon’s decree of illegality ; and the three tried 
various devices for evading payment, but in vain. 
At last, in 353, they found themselves in the posi- 
tion of having to pay the debt at once, or to be 
condemned by a court to pay a sum which would 
amount to about treble the original debt; in the 
latter alternative they would be imprisoned till 
the sum was paid. They therefore got Timocrates 
to propose a law that any debtor to the State who 
had been sentenced to imprisonment (as well as 
to repayment) should be permitted to give bail by 
himself or his friends for the amount of the debt, 
and allowed until a month before the end of the 
current year to discharge it; after that period 
his bail should be escheated, and himself impris- 
oned. In order to smuggle the law through, a 
certain Epicrates was induced to propose in an 
Assembly in the middle of July, 353, a decree that 
the Nomothetse should be summoned next day, on 
the pretext that insufficient funds had been voted 
for the Panathen^a. The Nomothetas met; no- 
thing was done in regard to the Panathenasa; but 
Timocrates’ law was somehow passed. Diodorus 
and Euctemon prosecuted Timocrates for the 
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alleged illegality of the law; and the trial probably 
took place early in 35^ • There can be no doubt 
that the law was illegal, and was merely a device 
to enable Androtion and his colleagues to post- 
pone the evil day. The relevant arguments of 
Demosthenes on this point are conclusive. ^ It is 
therefore all the more pity that he should in this 
Speech (as in that against Leptines) have used 
other arguments directed against consequences 
which no one would have dreamed of expecting 
from the law, and which could only be inferred 
from it (if at all) because it had been hastily 
and overwidely drafted.’^ He strains every point 
against Timocrates and Androtion in a way which 
is at least disingenuous, and which certainly makes 
a bad impression. ® At the same time, the know- 
ledge of law and the sureness of touch which he 
shows are remarkable, and here and there a strik- 
ing and vivid piece of writing foreshadows some 
of the best of his later work.^ 

We do not know what the result of the trial was. 
If Timocrates was condemned to a fine, it is pro- 
bable that it was hot so heavy as to force him to go 
into exile; as he is generally supposed to be the 
Timocrates who supported Meidias against Demos- 

> Esp. §§ 79-101. 

= The text of the Speech as it stands appears to be a conflation 
of two speeches, or of two recensions of the same Speech ; but its 
exact history cannot be certainly reconstructed. Part of the 
Speech consists of a repetition of a considerable section of the 
Speech against Androtion, with very slight alterations. 

3 E. g., § 208, much admired by Longinus. 
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thenes some years later. Androtion and his 
colleagues had actually paid the sum due from 
them before the trial of Timocrates began*; and 
though this would not purge Timocrates’ guilt 
in proposing the law, it might mollify the jury 
when the penalty had to be fixed. Androtion 
himself was still active in Athens in 346.^ 

NOTES ON CHAPTER IV 

1. No proposal might be made in the Assembly which was 
inconsistent with the existing laws. The proposer of any such 
motion was personally liable to prosecution (though only within 
the year), and the law might be repealed at any time after a trial 
before a jury. The rule was a safeguard against inconsistencies 
in the law, and against the risk which the People ran of being 
misled by an able orator into passing measures contrary to their 
own will, which was assumed to be embodied in the existing law. 

2. The ultimate object of the law of Lep tines is not very 
clear. It can hardly have been an important measure of finance. 
It is true that the preamble stated that it was enacted in order 
that the richest men might have to undertake the burdens; and 
that some of those who enjoyed immunity must have been more 
or less wealthy men. But they were comparatively few in all; 
the relief given to the rest by the distribution of the burden 
among a slightly increased number would be slight; and the 
general revenues of the State would gain nothing. Nor can the 
law be accounted for by a dislike on the part of the democracy 
for hereditary privileges. Most of the grants of immunity were 
indeed made to a man’s descendants as well as to himself; but 
there is no evidence to show that the Athenians thought of the 
extension of a compliment to the descendants of a distinguished 
servant of the State as inconsistent with democracy. It is much 
more likely that there were notorious cases of the privilege being 
enjoyed by the undeserving; or that it had been much granted 

^ §§ 187 ff. 

^C. /. A,, iv,, 109b (Dittenb. Syll. Ed., ii., No. 129). 
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of late to persons (such as powerful generals) of whom the demo- 
cracy was suspicious. 

3 . See F rancotte, Les Finances des Citis Grecques. F rancotte’s 
account of the law and policy of Eubulus is the most satisfactory 
that I have seen. He notes that the law was occasionally evaded 
by passing, not decrees, but special laws, dealing with small 
necessary expenses, grants of crowns, etc., and that it might be 
evaded in small matters in various other ways. But the pro- 
posal of a large vote for purposes of war would have certainly 
been followed by prosecution. 

4. Dionysius places the Speech for the Rhodians in 351. 
Butcher and others would date it a year or two earlier, on account 
of the comparatively slight mention of Philip, which they suppose 
to be too casual for the year of the First Philippic. But the 
allusion to Philip shows that in the speaker’s opinion, though 
not in that of his opponents, Philip is a very formidable foe. 
The other arguments for an earlier date are even less convincing. 



CHAPTER V 

THE RISE OF PHILIP 

B efore some of the events narrated in the last 
chapter had taken place, the great struggle 
between Athens and the royal house of Macedonia 
had begun. 

The Macedonians of antiquity were a mixed 
race, and the degree of kinship between them and 
the Hellenic peoples is a matter upon which no 
agreement between scholars has been attained. 
The Macedonians proper lived on the low lands 
watered by the Axius and the Haliacmon, between 
the mountains and the sea, with Pella for their 
capital, though the more ancient centre, and the 
burial place of their kings, was or Edessa.^ 

They were a more or less settled agricultural 
people, whose lands provided for them the neces- 
sities of life, and who engaged comparatively 
little in foreign trade. They were the subjects 
of an absolute monarchy of an almost Homeric' 
pattern, holding their lands at the pleasure of the 
King, giving him military service at his command, 
and in every way bound to do his bidding, except 
* Now Vodhena. 
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that in matters of life and death the assembly of 
fighting men appears to have had a right to give 
the final decision, and the will of the same body 
was at least as influential as the right of birth in 
determining the succession. But in the upper 
valleys, and among the mountains, there dwelt a 
number of tribes— L5mcestae, Orestae, Elimiotae, 
and others — governed by princes of their own, 
nominally indeed subordinate to the King of 
Macedonia, but restless and always liable to rebel. 
These were probably nearly akin to the Illyrians 
who lived to the westward of them (between them 
and the Adriatic), and to the P^onians on the 
north of Macedonia. There is also some evidence 
of the existence of Thracian stocks within Mace- 
donia itself. 

That the royal house of Macedonia was at least 
partly Hellenic by descent had been admitted in 
the Mth century B.C., by the officials of Olympia,* 
who allowed the Macedonian prince, Alexander, 
to compete in the Olympian games — & privilege 
strictly confined to Hellenes. But with regard 
to their subjects there was always a doubt. On 
the one hand, there was a tradition that they, or 
some of them, had migrated from Greek lands into 
Macedonia. On the other, they were often spoken 
of as barbarians, because they were backward in 
cultme, and their dialect was difficult to under- 
stand. (There was the same doubt about the 
peoples of Epirus and inner .^tolia, and for similar 

* Herod., v., 22 , 
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reasons.) The remains of the Macedonian dialect 
are too meagre, and the extent of its borrowings 
from the vocabulary of the Greeks proper too 
uncertain, to justify any conclusion as to the na- 
tionality of those who spoke it ; and we have to be 
contented at present with the probability that they 
were in some degree akin to the Hellenes on the one 
side and the Illyrians on the other, and that the two 
stocks (and perhaps others with them) were blended 
in varying proportions in different localities. ^ 

In one respect the Macedonians afforded a strong 
contrast to all but the least advanced Greek 
peoples, namely, in the fact that their organisa- 
tion was a tribal and quasi-feudal one, and did not, 
as with the Greeks, centre in city-states.^ The 
Macedonians proper, as distinct from the hill- 
tribes, appear to have been organised primarily 
for military purposes. The greater number of 
the able-bodied land-holders made up the infantry 
or foot-guards and a smaller body of wealthier 
and more honourable men composed the cavalry, 
or “Companions” of the King.^ At the time of 
Philip’s accession the Companions may have num- 
bered some six hundred. Of these a specially 
selected group — probably under a hundred — ^were 
“Companions of the King’s person ”s; and the 
highest ambition of the Macedonian was to attain 
a position in this group. But in this organisation 
the hill-tribes had no part, 

^ Note I at the end of the Chapter. =* The unit was the 
not the 7r6\ty. 3 ire^^raipoi. 4 eratpoc. s ol dfx<p* airrhv iratpoi. 
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On the sea-coast the freedom of action of the 
Macedonians was held in check by the Greek 
colonies planted there. In the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War the King, Perdiccas II., had failed, 
in spite of his political ingenuity, to shake off 
these fetters. His successor, Archelaus, had made 
efforts to modernise his kingdom, building roads 
and chains of forts, and probably attempting to 
unite the unordered elements in his kingdom by 
combining all in one national army. He was an 
admirer of Greek culture, and encouraged the 
literary men of Greece to frequent his Court. 
Euripides and Agathon ended their days there; 
Timotheus the lyric poet and Zeuxis the painter 
also visited Pella; Socrates was invited thither, 
but declined to go. But the efforts of Archelaus 
had little permanent success, and in the confusion 
which followed his death in 399, the advance which 
had been made towards a higher civilisation was 
neutralised. The coastward towns, Olynthus, 
Acanthus, and Amphipolis, increased in power, 
and ia spite of a temporary set-back, owing to the 
intervention of Sparta in 379,^ the Olynthian 
League grew powerful and continued to act as a 
barrier in the way of Macedonian ambition. 

Amyntas III., whose reign lasted (though not 
without interruptions) from 393 to 369, was gener- 
ally on terms of friendship with Athens, and, as we 
have seen, “ acknowledged her title to Amphipolis. 
He married the Lyncestian princess Eurydice, 

^ See above, p. 48. *p. 53. 
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who bore him three sons — ^Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, who was bom in 382. Alexander, 
who succeeded Amyntas in 369, was murdered 
after a reign of a year; and the young Perdiccas 
only secured the throne from the pretender 
Pausanias by the intervention of Iphicrates, who 
was invoked by Eurydice. At the beginning of 
the reign of Perdiccas III., Ptolemy of Aloras, 
the son-in-law and paramour of Eurydice, acted 
as regent ; and when (in 367) the Theban general 
Pelopidas advanced from Thessaly to Pella, 
Ptolemy made an agreement with him, and was 
obliged to give Philip, then fifteen years old, with 
other hostages as a security for its fulfilment. 
Philip was taken to Thebes, and lived there in the 
house of Pammenes until 364, when he was re- 
leased and returned to Macedonia. Perdiccas, 
like Archelaus, was inclined towards literature 
and philosophy, and Euphrseus, a pupil of Plato, 
was for a time his principal adviser. ^ But in spite 
of the help given to him by Iphicrates, and of a 
short-lived alliance with Athens which Timotheus 
persuaded him to make, he gave his support to Am- 
phipolis in her struggle to hold out against Athens. 
In 359 he was killed in a rising of the hill-tribes, 
perhaps instigated by Eurydice herself, in revenge 
for the murder of Ptolemy by the King’s orders. “ 

^ Comp. Athen., xi., p. 5080. ovtoh a-wira^e r^v iraiplav 

rov ^ao’tXicas &(TT€ o^k rod crvcrcLTlov /j^racrx^^y, iJ/fj tls iTricrraiTO 
rb yeojfji^Tpeiv ^ rb <f>Cko(To<j>GLv, For Euphrseus, see Phil., Ill, § 59, 
and below, p. 325. 

* So Justin, VII, V. 
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The Macedonians first proclaimed his infant son 
King, with Philip as regent ; but very soon, in view 
of the need of a strong hand, they transferred the 
kingship to Philip himself, who accepted it, we 
are told, under compulsion. ^ 

Philip was still only twenty-three years of age; 
but his early Ufe had taught him lessons by which 
he had profited to the full. He had learned that 
success could only be achieved by a strong hand, 
and that if he was to reign over Macedonia in 
security he must not be over-scrupulous as to 
means. His sojourn in Thebes had given him 
an opportunity for observing the successes and 
methods of Epameinondas and Pelopidas — the 
one a unique embodiment of commanding military 
genius and high culture, the other the most reckless 
and daring soldier of his age. He had learned to 
appreciate the almost unbounded opportunities 
which lay open to a strong man in the Hellenic 
world, as it then was; and he had become familiar 
with the recent improvements upon the traditional 
organisation of Greek armies. He had learned 
that the leader of a strong army, who could attach 
his men to himself by sentiment as well as by 
interest, and could not only hold his force together 
by discipline, but could develop methods of fight- 
ing which would give it an immediate advantage 
over those who followed more conventional lines, 
was practically certain of success. 

Moreover he was the man for his task. Pear- 

^ Compulsus a populo (Justin, VII, v.). 
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less and resolute ; not to be turned aside by a defeat 
here and there, or by any misfortune to his own 
person; discerning and clever in dealing with 
different kinds of men and States ; never eager to 
secure in haste what might be better secured by 
patience, or to use force where fraud would serve, 
he was entirely fitted for the execution of an 
ambitious and far-reaching policy in that age. 
Besides this, he was personally attractive, not 
only to the rough Macedonian soldiers, with whom 
he mingled freely on familiar terms, but also to 
the cultured representatives of the Greek States, 
who were sent to treat with him. He had learned 
at Thebes, among other lessons, to appreciate 
Hellenic literature and refinement ; he encouraged 
dramatic artists to visit his Court at Pella; and, 
when the time came, he engaged Aristotle himself 
as the tutor of his young son Alexander. He was 
an able and persuasive speaker, and the orators 
of Athens themselves felt the power of his adroit 
eloquence.^ Though he indulged freely in the 
coarser vices, he confined his indulgence for the 
most part to seasons when it could not interfere 
with his plans; and it in no way affected either his 
own hardiness — ^his constitution was of iron — or 
his requirement of similar hardiness from his 
soldiers. He used money no less skilfully than 
other means of persuasion to effect his purposes; 
his generosity was lavish, and it was believed by 
later generations that his victories were won with 

^ ^sch., de F. L., §§ 42, 43, etc. 
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gold as often as arms. That he employed decep- 
tion to achieve his ends cannot be doubted, though 
his faithlessness on certain occasions was certainly 
exaggerated by Demosthenes. The rectitude of 
ancient and modem critics may deplore some of 
the methods which Philip used, and the licenses 
which he permitted himself in his private life.^ 
But deceit and corruption are not so entirely 
unknown in modem political warfare that we can 
afford, on account of his use of them, to refuse all 
admiration to a strong man, who, with every 
instrument thoroughly at his command, played 
his great game with skill, precision, and courage, 
and seldom mistook either the men with whom he 
had to deal, or the surest method of dealing with 
them. 

How soon Philip conceived the policy which it 
was his life's work to carry out, we do not know. 
Doubtless the necessity of reorganising the army 
and improving its methods of fighting presented 
itself first. Before long he may have determined 
upon the conquest of the Hellenic world; and in 
any case he must have been aware from the first 
that Macedonia could not be perfectly independent, 
so long as she was hemmed in by Hellenic colonies 
out of his control, and by warlike and restless 
tribes, not yet subdued. The idea of the conquest 
of the Nearer East probably grew in his mind 
later, when his army had reached its full efficiency, 
and his lordship over Greece was as good as 

^Note 2. 
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achieved. It may even have been suggested by 
Isocrates. 

However this may be, the organisation of the 
army was his first task. By the formation of 
regiments on a territorial basis, bound together 
by a local patriotism which was to lead to a more 
comprehensive national spirit; by offering new 
prospects of promotion from one rank in the army 
to another, and so appealing to the ambition of 
the individual soldier; by attaching the higher 
ranks above all, but all ranks in ascending degrees, 
to his own person; he created a united national 
force, which he drilled into efficiency by relentless 
practice as well as by experience in actual warfare. 
The introduction of a longer spear for the use of 
the infantry gave his phalanx a great advantage 
when meeting the enemy : his cavalry, brought to 
the highest pitch of mobility, were frequently so 
employed, under his skilful generalship, as to 
determine the issue of battle by their action at 
critical moments, and were given an importance 
which cavalry had seldom possessed in Greek 
warfare; he further availed himself of the great 
improvements in siege-instruments which the 
engineers of the day devised; and his cavalry and 
infantry were supplemented by archers and light 
troops of other descriptions, so as to be prepared 
for every contingency.^ 

Above all, Philip’s army was kept together as 

^ On Philip’s army, see Hogarth, Philip and Alexander oj 
Macedonia^ pp. 50-64, etc. 
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a standing force. At first this may well have 
caused some discontent, and there may be some 
truth in the account which Demosthenes gives in 
the Second Olynthiac of the state of feeling in 
Macedonia. 

You must not imagine [he says], men of Athens, 
that Philip and his subjects delight in the same 
things. Philip has a passion for glory — that is his 
ambition; and he has deliberately chosen to risk the 
consequences of a life of action and danger, preferring 
the glory of achieving more than any King of Mace- 
donia before him to a life of security. But his 
subjects have no share in the honour and glory. Con- 
stantly battered about by all these expeditions, up 
and down, they are vexed with incessant hardships; 
they are not suffered to pursue their occupations or 
attend to their own affairs; and for the little that 
they produce, as best they can, they can find no 
market, because the trading stations are closed on 
account of the war. 

In the same Speech, Demosthenes speaks of 
Philip’s jealousy of any credit ascribed to his sub- 
ordinates; and Polysenus' relates that Philip 
professed to prefer victories won by diplomatic 
conversations to those secured by arms, because 
the glory of the latter had to be shared with 
others, while that of the former was all his own. 
But we know that Philip in fact recognised to the 
full the qualities of Antipater and Parmenio, his 
principal generals; there is no other evidence, 

* Polysn. IV, ii., | 9. 
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apart from Demosthenes’ statements, to sug- 
gest any distmion of spirit between Philip and 
his men; and it would seem to be one of Philip’s 
greatest distinctions, that before long he did 
make his subjects feel that they had a share 
in the honour and glory, and that their interest 
was not at strife with their loyalty to himself. 
In any case, the possible inconveniences of a 
standing army, equipped with every kind of 
force, were more than counterbalanced by the 
immense advantage which it gave him over his 
enemies. “It is not,” says Demosthenes, “as 
commander of a column of heavy infantry that 
Philip can march wherever he chooses, but because 
he has attached to himself a force of light infantry, 
cavalry, archers, mercenaries, and a miscellaneous 
camp. . . . Summer and winter are alike to him, 
and there is no close season during which he sus- 
pends operations.”^ And again, “with a standing 
force always about him, and knowing beforehand 
what he intends to do, he suddenly falls upon whom- 
soever he pleases; while we wait until we learn that 
something is happening, and only then, in a turmoil, 
make our preparations.” “ His own position of 
absolute command was an even greater element 
in his success; and upon this also Demosthenes 
lays some stress. ^ In short, it must soon have 
been plain, both to his admirers and to those who 

'Phil. Ill, §49- 

^De Chers., §11; comp, de Cor., §235. 

sE. £., Olynth. I, § 4; de Cor., § 235. 
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dreaded him, that any who would resist him had 
to deal with a man of extraordinary genius, who 
had won for himself a position of extraordin^ 
advantage. 

At the beginning of his reign it was necessary 
for him to move with caution. His claim to 
the throne was disputed by more than one pre- 
tender. But he had the support of the Mace- 
donian army, which he had won over by eloquent 
language, and he rid himself of his rivals without 
serious difficulty. One of them, Argseus, had been 
assisted by Athenian troops. It was not, however, 
a convenient moment for Philip to enter upon a 
quarrel with Athens. His own forces were not 
yet in order — the Athenians had shown signs of 
reviving strength in this very year, in the recovery 
of their supremacy over the Chersonese, and he 
himself had to face an immediate struggle with 
the hill-tribes of Paeonia and Illyria. He there- 
fore assumed an attitude of generosity, and sent 
back to Athens, without demanding any ransom, 
the Athenian citizens whom he had taken among 
the defeated supporters of Argseus. At the same 
time he sent an embassy to Athens,^ asking for 
peace; and since the Athenians had given their 
aid to Argasus on the understanding that Argasus 

iDem., in Aristocr., § 121; Diod. XVI, iii., § 4; Justin, VII, 

vi. [Diodorus and Justin are the principal continuous authori- 
ties for the remainder of this chapter; but many Jstatements 
rest on passages of Demosthenes (esp. in the Olynthiacs and 
Philippic I) and other orators, and on allusions in various 
writers. The more important references to these are given.] 
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would restore Amphipolis to them, he found it 
convenient to recognise the Athenian claim to the 
town, in order to obtain for the moment a Peace 
which he had no intention of keeping. It was 
fortunate for him that the Athenians failed to 
take the obvious step of garrisoning Amphipolis 
without delay, and that within a few months they 
became involved in war with their allies, and so 
had little opportunity for attending to their 
interests elsewhere. 

Accordingly, after a campaign against the 
Paeonians and Illyrians, in which the new tactics 
were employed with complete success, and a large 
district was added to his kingdom, Philip returned 
to the coast (late in 358), appeared before Am- 
phipolis, which had given him some provocation,^ 
and demanded its surrender. The Amphipolitans 
at once despatched Hierax and Stratocles to 
Athens to ask for help. To counteract their 
appeal, Philip wrote a letter to Athens, explaining 
that he was attacking the town with the intention 
of placing it in the hands of Athens. In reply to 
this the Athenians sent Antiphon and Charidemus 
to negotiate with him; and it was arranged that if 
he gave up Amphipolis to Athens, he should re- 
ceive Pydna from Athens in its stead. This 
arrangement was very discreditable to the Athe- 
nian representatives. Pydna, though it had been 
a Macedonian possession until Timotheus won it 
over for Athens about the year 364, was an ally 
^ Diod. XVI, viii., § 2. 
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of Athens, and might well claim to be consulted 
before being surrendered to Philip; and so the 
nature of the bargain was kept secret, lest it should 
become known at Pydna; the Athenian People 
were only informed in vague terms that an under- 
standing had been arrived at. Philip had now 
secured the support of a party in Amphipolis; and 
it was by their treachery, as well as by means of 
his engines, that he took the town, probably in 
the autumn of 357." A scholiast says that after 
its capture he at once put the traitors to death, 
on the ground that they were not likely to be more 
faithful to him than they had been to their own 
fellow-citizens. He then banished all who were 
hostile to him in the town. 

So confidently did the Athenians expect to 
receive Amphipolis, that when the Olynthians, 
alarmed at Phihp’s success, appealed to them for 
aid against him, they would not listen. In con- 
sequence of this, the Olynthians tried to secure 
themselves by making an agreement with Philip 
himself; and it was quite in accordance with his 
plans to accede to their overtures, and to make a 
Peace which was destined to last until it should 
be convenient to him to crush them in their turn. 
It was provided in the agreement that the Olyn- 
thians should not make terms with Athens apart 
from himself,® 

^ Dem., Olynth. I, § 5, 

®Dein., in Aristocr.^ §108; Olynth. II, §14; Phil. 11 , §20, 
etc. 
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How the Athenians expected to be able to give 
Pydna to Philip was never disclosed; for Philip, in- 
stead of waiting for the fulfilment of their promise, 
himself took possession of Pydna by force (assisted 
by treachery from within) and refused to give up 
Amphipolis. He next joined the Olynthians in an 
attack upon Poteidaea. This was one of the most 
important towns of the Chalcidic peninsula ; it had 
long been a rival of Olynthus; and a large body of 
Athenian colonists was established there. Its cap- 
ture was rendered easy by treachery from within ; 
and the Olynthians received from Philip both it 
and also Anthemus, and profited greatly by the 
cultivation of the territory which he added to their 
own, and by the increase in their trade. 

The Athenians had, in spite of the Social War, 
resolved to send an expedition to relieve Poteidaea, 
but it did not start in time. ^ Philip, nevertheless, 
allowed the Athenians whom he captured in the 
town to depart without ransom. He was not yet 
read}^- to take measures which might exasperate 
Athens ; even in besieging Poteidaea he was nomin- 
ally acting as the ally of the Olynthians ; and, as we 
have seen, he gave up the town to them. It was 
just at this time that he received three messen- 
gers with good tidings. The first told him of a 
victory of his general Parmenio over the Illyrians; 
the second of the success of his force in the Olym- 
pian games; the third of the birth of his son 
Alexander. ^ 

^ Phil, I, § 35, etc. 


3 Plut. Alex,, iii. 
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At about the same time Philip was enabled to 
satisfy the want of money which was pressing 
heavily upon him. His occupation of Amphipolis 
opened the way to the gold-mines of Mount 
Pangaeus, east of the Stiymon, which were being 
worked at the time by settlers from Thasos: and 
he took advantage of an appeal made to him by 
these settlers, when hard pressed by Thracian 
assailants, to occupy their town, Crenides, and 
to enlarge it into a city which he named, after 
himself, Philippi. He at once began to work^ the 
mines, and from this time onward they provided 
him with a large and steady income, which before 
long amounted to as much as one thousand talents 
a year. The Athenians, hampered by the Social 
War, were unable to take any active steps to check 
his advance. They made an alliance, indeed, in 
356," with the Paonian Lyppeius, the Illyrian 
Grabus, and the Odrysian prince Cetriporis, the 
eldest son of Berisades, to whom (in the division 
of his father’s share of the Odrysian kingdom 
which took place on his father’s death) there fell 
the western portion, including the district in 
which Amphipolis and Crenides lay. But Cetri- 
poris could not retain the district against Philip, 
and in 355 Philip made a victorious campaign 
against the Pasonians and Illyrians. Moreover, 
his conquest of the district east of the Strymon 
enabled him to take advantage of its luxuriant 
forests to provide himself with timber, with which 
» a I. A., II., 66. 
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to build a fleet — an ab»solute necessity if lie was 
to maintain his hold on the coast, and to resist 
the Athenians on their own element. His occu- 
pation of the coast-town Datum, which Callistratus 
had re-founded (in conjunction with settlers from 
Thasos) when he was expelled from Athens, gave 
him a convenient naval station. He was now 
able to interfere with Athenian trade, and also 
to occupy convenient islands, which had hitherto 
been infested by pirates. Before the end of 355 
he had rid himself for the time of all danger from 
the newly-made allies of Athens, and was in a 
position to renew direct operations against Athe- 
nian interests on the coast of the Thermaic gulf; 
and he could now dispense with the pretence of 
acting as the ally of Olynthus. 

He accordingly laid siege to Methone, which 
was the last important Athenian town on the gulf, 
and was used by the Athenians as a naval base. 
(It had been brought within the Athenian alliance 
by Timotheus about ten years before.) The siege 
probably began in the last months of 355.^ The 
town made a brave resistance, but was at last 
forced to surrender. In the course of the siege 
an arrow deprived Philip of the sight of his right 
eye. The citizens were allowed to depart free, 
but with only one garment apiece, and their ter- 
ritory was divided among Philip’s followers. 

Philip was now master of the whole coastline of 
the Thermaic gulf, as well as of the seaboard from 

^ Note 3. 
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the east side of the Chalcidic peninsula to a point 
perhaps fifty miles or so beyond Amphipolis. He 
had ample supplies of money and ships; and his 
army had so far proved irresistible. Athens, on 
the other hand, had lost all the stations which 
she had possessed on the coasts of Macedonia 
and Chalcidice, and had been unable to give any 
effective help to her allies in those regions. Even 
Methone had been suffered to fall unaided; and 
the policy of Eubulus was to avoid so far as pos- 
sible all active measures of hostility. In the 
period which we have now to consider, we shall 
see Philip pushing his conquests far along the 
Thracian coast, and also securing a foothold in 
Thessaly; until finally, there being no longer any 
reason for allowing the Olynthian confederacy to 
interrupt the continuity of his empire, he turns 
upon Olynthus itself. The chronology of the 
years 354-351 has been the subject of prolonged 
controversy, and the precise order of some of the 
events remains uncertain; but there is no doubt 
about the course of events as a whole. 

It was probably in 353 that Philip made his 
next move along the Thracian coast. We have 
seen how in 359 the Thracian kingdom had been 
divided between Cersobleptes, Berisades, and 
Amadocus, and how, not long afterwards the 
Chersonese, with the exception of Cardia, had 
been definitely handed over to Athens by Cerso- 
bleptes, in consequence of the activity of Chares. 
Soon after this Berisades had died, and his share 
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of the kingdom had been divided between his sons, 
of whom Cetriporis, as has been narrated, had 
made alliance with Athens, but had not succeeded 
in keeping Philip out of the western part of his 
dominions. Amadocus and the sons of Berisades 
seem to have remained on friendly terms with 
Athens, but Cersobleptes was naturally anxious 
to get rid of them, and to reign once more over 
the whole Odrysian kingdom. Hostilities had, 
it seems, already begun, the sons of Berisades 
entrusting their cause to the generals Simon, 
Bianor, and Athenodorus. 

At the same time Cersobleptes desired to effect 
his end without opposition from the Athenians, 
who just about this time (in 353), to confirm their 
occupation of the Chersonese, had sent a body of 
colonists to Sestos.^ It is possible that at this 
time Cersobleptes thought of an alliance with 
Athens as his best resource against the probable 
advance of Philip, Accordingly (probably in 353) 
he sent Aristomachus as his representative to 
Athens, to emphasise the friendly sentiments of 
himself and his general Charidemus towards the 
city. Aristomachus further asserted that Chari- 
demus and no one else would be able to recover 
Amphipolis from Philip, and urged the Athenians 
to elect him general. The suggestion was taken 


^ Chares established them in the town by force, killing and 
enslaving the inhabitants who resisted. Diod., XVI, xxxiv. 
For the chronology, see Foucart, Les Aihiniens dans la Chersonese , 
p. 28 ff., where a satisfactory solution of the difficulties is given. 
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up by one Aristocrates, who further proposed that 
the person of Charidemus should be declared 
inviolable, and that any one who killed him should 
be liable to summary arrest in any territory be- 
longing to Athens or her allies. The proposal 
was cleverly contrived in the interests of Cerso- 
bleptes; for had it been passed, its effect would 
have been that Simon, Bianor, and Athenodorus 
would be afraid to act against Cersobleptes’ 
forces, commanded by Charidemus, for fear of in- 
curring the ill-will of Athens. The decree, how- 
ever, was at once indicted as illegal by Euthycles, 
who engaged Demosthenes to compose his speech 
for film. But the trial did not take place until 
the summer of 352 ; and before that time Philip 
had once more made his appearance on the 
Thracian coast, and had seized the towns of 
Abdera and Maroneia. 

Upon this, Cersobleptes, instead of looking any 
more (if he had done so previously) to Athens to 
help him against Philip, appears to have thought 
it better to come to terms with Philip himself, and 
so to resume his former attitude of hostility to- 
wards Athens. Accordingly he sent ApoUonides 
of Cardia, a town which had remained hostile to 
Athens, to negotiate for him with Philip at Maro- 
neia, and gave PHlip sectuities for his fidelity. 
At the same time he probably hoped that Philip 
would espouse his cause against Amadocus; but 
in this he was disappointed; for Philip, finding 
that Amadocus intended to offer resistance, ap- 
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pears to have thought it better not to lose time 
in conquering an enemy who could be conquered 
at any time, but to return to Greece, where a great 
opportunity for extending his influence was now 
opened to him, in the form of an invitation to 
interfere in the Sacred War. (Demosthenes says"^ 
that, had it not been for the resistance of 
Amadocus, there would have been nothing to 
save the Athenians from having to fight with- 
out delay against the Cardians and Cersobleptes. 
But it is difficult to think that Philip regarded 
the resistance of Amadocus as important, except 
in so far as time would have been required to 
crush it.) 

In the negotiations between Philip and Cerso- 
bleptes at Maroneia the Theban general Pammenes 
also appears to have taken some part; for Cerso- 
bleptes (so Demosthenes tells us) gave pledges 
“to Philip and Pammenes. Pammenes had been 
sent by the Thebans to support Artabazus in his 
revolt against the Persian King, at some time 
after the Athenians had compelled Chares to 
withdraw his assistance from him.^ On his way 
either to or from Asia Minor, Pammenes met 
Philip at Maroneia. They were old friends, for 
Philip had lived in Pammenes’ house while a 
hostage in Thebes; and perhaps Pammenes with 
his army gave Philip his support during the nego- 

^ In Aristocr.f § 183. (This Speech is, as before, our principal 
authority for Thracian affairs.) 

2 See above, p. no. 
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tiations, at least so far as to increase the formidable 
appearance of Philip’s hostP 

Philip now began to return homewards^; but 
on his way back he had to pass Neapolis, where 
Chares was waiting with twenty ships. (Neapolis 
was a member of the Athenian confederacy, situ- 
ated on the coast not far from Datum, in the district 
already conquered by Philip ; but the town seems 
so far to have remained independent of him. In 
355 it had appealed to Athens for help, ^ and Chares 
may have been sent in answer to this appeal.) 
Philip contrived to get past by a clever ruse. He 
sent four of his swiftest vessels in advance; Chares 
went in pursuit of them into the open sea, and 
while he was thus employed, Philip got past Nea- 
polis in safety with the rest of his force. The 
four ships also escaped. (It was possibly about 
this time that Chares defeated the mercenaries of 
Philip under the command of Adaeus, a general 
who was sumamed “the Cock.” Theopompus^ 
tells us that in celebration of this victory Chares 
feasted the Athenians with ftmds given him out 
of the temple treasures of Delphi by Onomarchus, 
the Phocian general in the Sacred War, of whom 
more is to be said hereafter. The event must 
therefore be placed between Onomarchus’ seizure 
of the treasures in 354 and his death in 352.) 

The trial of Aristocrates took place in 352, and 
the speech which Demosthenes composed against 

'Note 4. 'Notes. t C. I. A.,n., 66. 

* Fr. 241 (Oxford text). 
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him is by far the most remarkable which we have 
yet considered. Apart from the exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Athenian law of homicide, which 
displays the thoroughness generally characteristic 
of Demosthenes’ legal arguments, and proves 
conclusively the illegality of Aristocrates’ decree, 
the manner in which he handles the question of 
Athenian policy in regard to Thracian affairs as 
most masterly. Demosthenes argues strongly 
that the right policy for Athens is to prevent the 
absorption of power over the whole of Thrace by 
one man — in other words, to keep Cersobleptes in 
check by strengthening the rival princes and con- 
firming them in their reliance upon Athens^; 
while the effect of such a decree as Aristocrates 
had proposed would be to make these princes 
believe that Athens was veering round to the side 
of Cersobleptes, if she could accord such unparal- 
leled honours to his chief minister and general. 
He shows also by a spirited narrative of Chari- 
demus’ career that the man himself was quite un- 
worthy of such an honour, and that his allegiance 
could not be counted upon, whatever Athens 
might do for him. Towards the end of the Speech, 
he makes an onslaught upon the statesmen who 
were influential at the time, the party of Eubulus, 
denouncing them for enriching themselves while 

^ It is the same doctrine of the Balance of Power as he had 
applied to Peloponnesian affairs and to the case of Sparta and 
Thebes in the previous year, in the Speech for the Megalopolitans, 
(See above, pp. 132-33.) 
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impoverishing the State, and for degrading the 
democracy by accustoming it to obey their own 
dictates in a servile and unworthy manner. The 
Speech has a trenchant vigour and a breadth of 
outlook which are far in advance of the qualities 
displayed in Demosthenes’ earlier work; and its 
nobility of tone and the absence from it of all 
personal rancour have been generally recognised. 

It has, however, been doubted whether the policy 
recommended by Demosthenes was the best under 
the circumstances. There seem to have been two 
alternatives open to the Athenian people at this 
time. The one, upheld by Eubulus and his party, 
was to preserve peace for the present at all costs, or 
at least to take no more active steps against Philip 
than were absolutely necessitated either by immi- 
nent danger or by the imperialistic tendency of the 
multitude, who were likely to insist upon some 
kind of retaliation against Philip’s aggressions. 
(It was probably in view of some such pressure 
that Chares had been sent to Neapolis.) The 
possibility of avoiding war, and at the same time 
of holding Philip in check, might seem to be offered 
by an alliance with Cersobleptes. If that prince 
were permitted to unite all Thrace under his own 
sway, he would be a powerful buffer between 
Philip and the Chersonese, the retention of which 

^ Considerable portions of §§207-210 are repeated in Olynth^ 
m §§ 25-31. Probably Eubulus’ supporters were influenced 
by the desire to save their wealth in supporting a peace-policy. 
But if some grew rich, we have no proof that they did so by 
illegitimate means. 
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was essential to Athens, since without it her com- 
supply was menaced; and there was the chance 
that Cersobleptes would do the main part of the 
fighting, with the able general Charidemus to 
lead his forces, while Athens could continue to 
recruit her strength, sending only a small squad- 
ron to his support. Prom this point of view, 
the policy advocated by Demosthenes — that of re- 
jecting the overtures of Cersobleptes — must have 
seemed a mistaken one. 

But the alternative policy which evidently 
was in Demosthenes’ mind had at least as much 
to recommend it, — ^the policy of keeping Cerso- 
bleptes weak by maintaining rival princes by his 
side in Thrace, and of preventing Philip from ex- 
tending his influence in that direction, by taking 
such active measures against him as would keep 
him fully occupied nearer home. The difficulty 
of Eubulus’ policy lay in the fact, which Demos- 
thenes emphasises strongly,* that past experience 
had shown that Cersobleptes and Charidemus were 
not to be relied upon, and that no alliance with 
them would be certain to fulfil its object. More- 
over, Athens already had engagements with the 
other princes. The weakness of Demosthenes’ 
policy was that (in aU probability) Athens was 
not yet in a condition to prosecute war against 
Philip with sufficient vigour to ensure success. 
In fact, Athens was in a position of danger, which- 
ever plan she followed; and the difference between 
* §§ 123-137- 
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Demosthenes and his opponents was a phase 
of the more fundamental difference in regard 
to the policy to be pursued towards Philip, 
the one side appealing to national traditions 
and ideals, the other to motives of prudence 
and to the unwillingness of the People to go 
out and fight in person, however excited the 
crowd might be at each new aggression of their 
enemy. 

Neither policy was free from danger; neither 
could be certain of success; and whether we sym- 
pathise more with Demosthenes or with Eubulus, 
each of whom viewed the situation from one point 
of view, and neither of whom, perhaps, saw it 
whole, is a question of temperament rather than 
a matter to be settled by argument. The same 
problem recurs repeatedly in the history of the 
next few years. ' 

We do not know whether Aristocrates was con- 
demned for the illegality of his proposal. The 
decree itself, having been brought before the Coun- 
cil only, and not before the Assembly, would have 
ceased to have any force (even apart from the 
suspensory effect of Euthycles’ indictment) at 
the end of the archonship in which it was passed, 
— ^in other words, even before the trial took place. 
But in 351 we find Charidemus among the gen- 
erals of Athens, and (either late in 353, or in 
352) alliance was made between Athens and 
Cersobleptes. 

* Note 6. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER V 

1. The best recent discussion of the subject is that by G. 
Kazarow, ‘‘Observations sur la nationality des anciens Mace- 
doniens” {Bull, corr. Hell., xxiii., p. 243 ff.); in. which the writer 
combats successfully the arguments used by Hoffmann {Die Make- 
donen und ihre Sprache) and Beloch to prove the close relationship 
of the Macedonians to the Greeks, and agrees with those who con- 
nect them more closely with the Illyrians. See also Cavaignac, 
Histoire de VAntiquite, vol. ii., bk. iii., ch. iv., for an account 
of Macedonia. A more thorough examination of Macedonian 
personal and local names may some day throw light upon the 
ethnological problem; and it is possible that the course of political 
events may render Macedonia more accessible to the exploring 
scholar. 

2. Theopompus insists (in many of the extant fragments) 
upon the drunkenness and immoralities of Philip and his com- 
panions. We cannot say how far he is telling the truth; but we 
may suspect that he was not free from the desire to draw sensa- 
tional pictures with a view to edification. Polysenus, IV., ii., 
gives a number of anecdotes in illustration of Philip’s resource- 
fulness and unconventionality in military matters. 

3. An inscription {C, I. A,, ii., 70), dated about Dec. 26, 
355 B.C., commends Lachares of ApoUonia for bringing something 
into Methone; and it is not easy to explain the special merit of 
such an action unless the town was already beleaguered. Dio- 
dorus narrates the siege and fall of Methone twice (XVI., xxxi 
and xxxiv.), under the years 354-3 and 353-2 respectively. See 
also Kahrstedt, Forschungen, p. 42. 

4. The circumstances of the mission of Pammenes are very 
obscure. The Thebans had previously been on good terms with 
the Persian King, and they were on good terms with him again 
in 351, when he sent them a present of money. Demosthenes 
perhaps had some inkling of the temporary alteration of their 
policy in 354 (Speech on the Naval Boards, §§ 33, 34). Pammenes 
seems soon to have been suspected by Artabazus of negotiating 
with the King's supporters (Polyaenus, VII., xxxni., § 2). 

5. The chronology of Philip's Thracian campaign is very 
uncertain. Demosthenes, in Aristocr., § 183, records Philip’s 
presence at Maroneia, and the mission to him of Apollonides, 
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bringing securities from Cersobleptes to Philip and Pammenes; 
and as far as Demosthenes is concerned the date may be any time 
between 355 and 352, when the trial of Aristocrates took place. 
(Demosthenes also records Amadocus' opposition to Philip.) 
Diodorus apparently places Pammenes’ expedition in 353-2, 
but does not mention his meeting with Philip. Diodorus’ dates, 
however, are very unreliable, and the attempts to extract cer- 
tainty from his history by tracing out the different authorities 
whose works he is supposed to have clumsily combined are very 
inconclusive. It is nowhere stated whether Philip’s meeting 
with Pammenes took place on the latter’s outward or homeward 
journey. If on the former, Philip must have made an expedition 
to Thrace in 354 or (more probably) 353, and the events here 
discussed must have occurred then, as is assumed in this chapter; 
if on the latter, one expedition to Thrace, in 352, after the check 
at Thermopylae (see, below p. 178) will suffice; and the events in 
question will then be part of the same campaign as the siege of 
Herason Teichos in November, 352. But the fact that Polyaenus, 
IV., ii., § 22, speaks of Philip returning after taking 

Abdera and Maroneia suggests that the latter alternative is the 
less likely of the two. The schoL on ^sch., P. L., § 81, states 
that Philip helped the Byzantines and Perinthians and Amadocus 
against Cersobleptes in a dispute for the possession of territory, 
and made him surrender the disputed ground to them, and give 
his son as a hostage to himself. As Demosthenes does not men- 
tion these events, they probably fell late in 352 (after the trial 
of Aristocrates). Indeed the Trlo-reis mentioned in § 183 as 
given by Philip to Cersobleptes at Maroneia could hardly have 
included his son without Demosthenes noticing the fact: and 
these events therefore were probably part of the campaign which 
included the siege of Herron Teichos (see below). On the former 
expedition in 353 Amadocus had resisted Philip; in 352 he fought 
on the same side. Possibly the Amadocus who appears in 352 
was in fact the son of the opponent of Philip in 353 : cf, Harpocr., 
s.v. *AfiddoKos , . . 5 i 5 o yeySvatTLy octroi, Trdrijp Kal vl6Sj 6s Kal 
(TV}ifjLax'^(^(tjy eis rbv Trpbs Kepffo^X^Trriv TrSXepav. 

6. Kahrstedt {Forschungen) has attempted to prove that 
Demosthenes was animated throughout the years 355-351 by a 
desire to forward the interests of Persia; but the arguments used 
to prove this are very far-fetched and inconclusive. 
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THE OLYNTHIAN WAR 

W E have seen that after taking Abdera and 
Maroneia and granting terms to Cer- 
sobleptes, Philip returned homewards. He did 
so in response to an invitation which he had 
received from the princes of the ruling dynasty of 
Larissa to assist them against the princes of Pherae 
and their allies the Phocians, and so to take part 
in the Sacred War. In order to understand the 
situation it is necessary to go back a few years. 

The battle of Leuctra in 371 had given Thebes 
the supremacy over her neighbours the Phocians; 
but the latter were not content to be subjects of 
Thebes, and in 362 they had refused to join in the 
last campaign of Epameinondas in the Peloponnese; 
for they were still, as they had been before the 
battle of Leuctra, on friendly terms with Sparta. 
Before long the Thebans found a pretext for 
attempting to punish them, which would give to 
the attempt the colour of religious sanction. 

The temple and oracle at Delphi were tmder the 
control of the Amphictyonic Council, representing 
a very ancient confederacy of twelve Greek tribes, 
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■which no doubt were originally more or less equal 
in power, but in the course of history had come to 
differ widely in importance. The twelve tribes 
included not only the Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, and lonians, and such tribes of secondary 
importance as the Achasans, Phocians, and Locrians, 
but also the comparatively insignificant Malians, 
Perrhsebi, Magnetes, Dolopes, and CEnianes (or 
CEtseans). Each of these tribes had two votes in 
the Council. Athens appears to have exercised 
one of the Ionian votes, Thebes one of the Boeotian, 
Sparta one of the Dorian. The geographical 
position of the smaller tribes was such as to make it 
likely that the Thebans and Thessalians (at any 
rate if united) could command a majority of votes 
in the Council; and since the battle of Leuctra 
the Thebans had begun to use the Council to 
further their political ends. Thus they caused it 
to impose a heavy fine upon Sparta for the seizure 
of the Cadmeia in 383, perhaps treating this act 
as a violation of the oath which bound the mem- 
bers of the League together ; and in 356 the Council 
was led to mulct the Phocians in a very large sum 
for some offence, the nature of which is variously 
reported," but which was probably the encroach- 
ment upon land dedicated to Apollo, the god of 
Delphi. They further proposed to dedicate the 
Phocians’ own territory to the god. At the same 

*Diod., XVI, xxiii*; Justin, VIII, i.; Paus., X, ii., i; and 
Athen., XIII, p, 560 (quoting Duris). The principal authority 
for the history of the Sacred War is Diodorus’ XVI th book. 
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time they increased the penalty previously imposed 
upon the Spartans; for of course it had not been 
paid. Whether Sparta and Athens, which were 
both traditionally friendly to the Phocians, were 
represented at the meeting of the Council is 
unknown; if they were, they must have been 
outvoted. 

The Phocians, led by Philomelus, refused to pay 
the fine; and after obtaining some financial aid 
from Archidamus, King of Sparta, proceeded in 
355 to seize the temple of Delphi, and erase the 
record of the sentence against them. (The temple 
was in the hands of the Delphians, who were 
originally a branch of the Phocian race. There 
was a standing dispute between the Delphians and 
the Phocians as to the control of the temple, and 
Philomelus’ action was not without some show of 
justification.) The Phocians also defeated the 
forces of the Locrians, their neighbours, who 
attacked them at the instigation of Thebes; and 
Philomelus secured (though not without threats of 
violence) the approval of the Pythia, the priestess 
of the oracle, for his designs. The Thebans and 
Thessalians (most of whom were traditionally 
hostile to their restless Phocian neighbours) now 
induced the Amphictyonic Council to declare a 
‘'Sacred War” against the Phocians, and sum- 
moned the Greek peoples to join in punishing 
them for their sacrilege. The response seems to 
have been fairly general on the part of the tribes 
situated to the north of Boeotia; Byzantium also, 
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which had for several years been friendly to Thebes, 
sent supplies of money." The Spartans sent one 
thousand men to the assistance of the Phocians*; 
and to procure mercenaries, Philomelus made use 
of part of the treasures of the Delphian temple, 
probably intending at the time to repay them. 

What was the attitude adopted by Athens? It is 
impossible to give a certain answer. Anstophon and 
Eubulus were alike disposed towards friendship 
with Thebes as a general policy,^ though on the 
other hand, there was a long history of friendship 
between Athens and the Phocians, and the People 
as a whole detested the Thebans. (Demosthenes 
himself was generally friendly to Thebes.) ^ It is 
possible that at first the political leaders in Athens 
took the Theban side, and the record of a treaty 
between Athens and the Locrians, * which seems to 
fall in the early years of the war, lends some colour 
to this view. In any case, though they appear to 
have returned a friendly answer to the Phocian 
appeal, they at first gave the Phocians no active 
help; and the popular mind seems to have been 
divided between a strong disapproval of the 

* Dittenb., Syll. (ed. 2), i., 120. 

« Cf, iEsch., de F. Z., § 133 

5 Dem,,de Cor,, § 162. 

4 Cf. .i$Isch., de F. L., § 106. Kal ykp irphs rott SXKoLi KaKott 
Demostbenes’ Speech for the Megalopolitans was 
much more favourable to Thebes than to Sparta, though he used 
the conventional phrases of dislike for the Thebans to disarm 
suspicion. 

sC. I. A. ii., 90. See Schwartz, Demosthenes' Erste Philip- 
pika (Festschr. fur Th. Mommsen), p. 17. 
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sacrilegious acts of the Phocians, and a sentimental 
anxiety lest they should be exterminated. ^ 

The war was waged with great ferocity from the 
first. Philomelus gained some striking successes, 
but in 354 was defeated by the Thebans near Neon, 
and killed himself. He was succeeded by Ono- 
marchus, who made an unscrupulous use of the 
temple-treasures, not only to pay mercenaries, but 
also to give presents to powerful persons in many 
cities, no doubt in order to obtain through them 
the support of their countrymen. ^ Among others 
who joined him was Lycophron, prince or tyrant 
of Pheras, who was desirous of restoring the 
domination of his house over the Thessalians; for 
since the death of Alexander, a few years before, 
the house of Pheras had lost its supremacy, and the 
Aleuadae of Larissa had come to the front. In 354 
and the greater part of 353 Onomarchus appears to 
have been in the main successful. He defeated the 
Locrians, and also restored Orchomenus and liber- 
ated it from the power of Thebes. He also obtained 
command of the all-important pass of Thermopylae; 
and though he sustained a check from the Thebans 
at Chaeroneia, this does not seem to have greatly 
injured his cause. Before the end of 353, the 
princes of Larissa, Eudicus and Simus, invoked 
the aid of Philip against the rival hoiise of Pherae; 
Philip, as we have seen, obeyed the call; and 
Lycophron thereupon sent in haste for Onomarchus 
and his army. 

*Dem., ie Cor.^ § 18- ^Tiieopomp., fr. 240, 241 (Oxford Text). 
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Onomarchus first sent his brother Phayllus, who 
was soon driven off by Philip. He then went to 
the rescue himself, and defeated Phdip severely in 
two battles. Philip was little daunted; encour- 
aging his downcast troops, he withdrew from 
Thessaly for a time, but only, as he said, “like a 
ram, in order to butt the harder next time.” For 
the moment Lycophron was master of Thessaly, 
and Onomarchus pursued his successes farther 
south, and captured Coroneia. But early in 35^ 
Philip reappeared, and, crowning his men with 
laurel to proclaim their championship of the cause 
of Apollo and so to give them confidence, he 
obtained a complete victory over Onomarchus and 
Lycophron near the coast of Magnesia. Ono- 
marchus lost his life, and Phihp put to death a 
very large number of prisoners as guilty of sacri- 
lege; some, however, of the fugitives were picked 
up by Chares, who happened to be sailing by the 
Magnesian coast at the time. Philip now be- 
sieged and took Pherae, deposed Lycophron and 
put an end to the despotic regime, and became 
master of practically the whole of Thessaly. 

Whatever had been the attitude of Athens 
earlier in the war, it was now evident that she 
could no longer ignore the growing power of Philip. 
It has been suggested that Chares may have been 
sent to Magnesia in order to co-operate with 
Onomarchus; though the only evidence is that of 
Diodorus, who treats his presence there as acci- 
dental. But when, after taking Pherae, Philip pro- 
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ceeded to attack Pagasse, the most important sea- 
port of Thessaly, ^ the Athenians resolved to send an 
expedition to the aid of the town. Unfortnnately, 
like the expedition to Methone, it arrived too late, 
when Philip had already become master of the port. 
Philip now arranged the affairs of Thessaly, acting 
on the whole in a lenient and conciliatory fashion, 
but taking for himself the harbour-dues and re- 
taining Magnesia in his own occupation. Then, 
before July, 352, he moved towards Thermopylae. 

On this occasion the xAthenians were in time. 
There can be no doubt that Eubulus, no less than 
the war-party, now realised the necessity of 
measures of defence. The only alternative would 
have been to make peace with Philip and come to a 
definite arrangement as to territory, both in Greece 
and in Thrace; but this would certainly have 
meant the renunciation of Amphipolis by Athens ; 
and to this the majority of the Assembly would 
not yet have consented. Nothing remained then 
but to oppose Philip, and the measures taken were 
proposed by a supporter of Eubulus, Diophantus 
of Sphettus. The citizens were thoroughly roused 
and volunteered for service; and five thousand 
infantry and four hundred cavalry were sent by 
sea to Thermopylae under Nausicles at a cost of 
two htmdred talents (including the private expen- 
diture of the soldiers). At Thermopylse, Phayllus, 
the successor of Onomarchus in the command, 
already waited on land with a powerful army, in 

^ It lay close to the site of the modern Volo. 
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which the Phocians, whom he had rallied once 
more, were supported by large contingents of 
Spartans and Achseans, and by the mercenaries 
who had previously fought for Lycophron. On 
hearing of the arrival of the Athenian squadron, 
Philip abandoned the attempt to cross the Pass; 
and Demosthenes more than once" refers to this 
occasion as one of the few on which, in recent 
years, the Athenians had acted worthily of their 
traditions, and so had entirely succeeded in their 
object. Apart from the danger of an advance, 
Philip’s willingness to retire is not hard to explain. 
He had already gained immensely in prestige 
in this campaign, not only by the mere fact of 
his victory, but by the r 61 e he had been able to 
assume, of champion of the god of Delphi, whose 
sanctuary had been violated by Onomarchus and 
the Phocians in a way which shocked the religious 
sentiments of the Greeks generally, whatever might 
be the political interests of each State. To create 
a favourable feeling towards himself in this way 
was no slight gain; and he may well have been 
content for the moment to enjoy the advantage 
of this, without endangering it by attempting to 
push his conquests further. It is also probable 
that with Thessaly in his power (though not yet 
perfectly subdued) to the north of the Pass, and 
with the Thebans, his allies, farther south, and 
presumably able to hold the defeated Phocians in 
check, he saw that less was to be gained by trying 
g., Phil. I, § 13; de F. L., §§ 84, 86; de Cor., § 32. 
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to cross the Pass in face of strong opposition, than 
by pursuing and consolidating his conquests to the 
east of Macedonia. 

So we find him before the end of 352 once more 
in Thrace. It has already been narrated that 
about a year before this, he had taken securities 
from Cersobleptes and had been opposed by 
Amadocus, but had refrained from retaliating. 
On the present occasion, he appears to have aided 
Amadocus against Cersobleptes. “The peoples of 
Byzantium and Perinthus, ” so a scholiast states,^ 
“and Amadocus the Thracian, made war upon 
Cersobleptes, king of a portion of Thrace, on 
account of some disputed territory. Philip as- 
sisted them and defeated Cersobleptes, and forced 
him to yield the territory to those who claimed it. 
He further took Cersobleptes' son as a hostage, 
and carried him off to Macedonia.” (.^schines 
saw Cersobleptes’ son at Pella, where he was still 
kept in captivity, when he went there as ambassa- 
dor six years afterwards.) Philip seems in fact to 
have been following the very policy which Demos- 
thenes had recommended to Athens in the Speech 
against Aristocrates — ^that of dividing the power 
over Thrace among a number of persons or States; 
and his alliance with Byzantium appears natural 
enough when we remember that the Byzantines, 
like himself, had supported the Theban side in 
the Sacred War. He further made alliance with 
Cardia, and so secured for himself a stronghold 

I On ^sch., de F. L,, § 8i. 
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overlooking the Chersonese — a very serious menace 
to the power of Athens. In November of the same 
year he laid siege to Herason Teichos. The exact 
position of this fortress is not known, but it was 
probably so near either to the Chersonese or to the 
coast along which the Athenian corn-ships passed 
that the Athenians could not contemplate Plailip^s 
action with equanimity; and they were once more 
roused to a fit of energy. Demosthenes’ own words 
best describe the sequeT: 

Amidst all the discussion and the commotion which 
took place in the Assembly, you passed a resolution 
that forty warships shoxild be launched, that men 
under forty-five years of age should embark in person, 
and that we should pay a war-tax of sixty talents. 
That was in the month of November. That year 
came to an end.^ There followed July, August, Sep- 
tember. ^ In September, after the Mysteries, and 
with reluctance, you despatched Charidemus with ten 
ships, carr3dng no soldiers, and five talents of silver. 
For so soon as news had come that Philip wafe sick 
or dead — both reports were brought — ^you dismissed 
the armament, men of Athens, thinking that there 
was no longer any occasion for the expedition. But 
it was the very occasion; for had we then gone to 
the scene of action with the same enthusiasm which 
marked our resolution to do so, Philip would not 
have been preserved to trouble us to-day. 


^ Olynth. Ill, § 4. 

2 The Athenian year ran, roughly speaking, from July to July. 
3 /.e., of 351 B.C. 
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The account which Demosthenes gives can easily 
be filled out. We can imagine that the militant 
instincts of the democracy were so keenly aroused 
by the alarm raised by the war party, that Eubu- 
lus thought it necessary to yield so far as to send 
an expedition to Herron Teichos. Then came the 
news of Philipps illness, which enabled Eubulus 
once more to advocate inaction, the wealthier 
citizens to seek to avoid the expenditure, and the 
rest to relapse into their customary imwillingness 
to do their own fighting. ^ (It is noteworthy that 
we now find Charidemus in the service of Athens. 
Probably Philip’s activity in Thrace had convinced 
him that the cause of Cersobleptes was destined 
to be lost, and the Athenians were doubtless better 
pleased to have him as a supporter than as an 
opponent.) 

We have seen that about this time the proposal 
of Demosthenes to help the exiled Rhodian demo- 
crats was made and defeated, — ^no doubt by the 
influence of Eubulus, who in this matter acted 
wisely, since it would have been very imprudent 
to risk offending Persia, when there were other 
enemies to be reckoned with. Artaxerxes was 
just now engaged in the attempt to reduce his 
rebellious subjects in Egypt to obedience, and was 
doubtless anxious to be free from troubles else- 
where. The refusal of Athens to take part in the 

* In the Speech for the Rhodians (delivered, probably, early 
in 351), Demosthenes had upbraided the Athenians in passing 
for thinking of Philip as a foe not worth reckoning with. 
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Rhodian quarrel was therefore convenient to him; 
and at the same time he apparently tried to secure 
the inactivity of the Thebans by sending them a 
large present of money in answer to the appeal 
which they made to him, when they were hard 
pressed for funds with which to carry on the Sacred 
War. For the war was dragging on inconclusively . 
Phayllus had achieved some successes, but had 
died before the end of 352, and had been succeeded 
by Phalsecus; but the war continued to be waged in 
Boeotia and Phocis for some years, without any 
decisive action taking place; though at times the 
Phocian territory suffered severely from the in- 
cursions of the enemy. 

When Philip recovered from the illness which 
forced him to raise the siege of Heraeon Teichos, he 
appears to have turned his thoughts at once to 
Olynthus. He had suffered that city to remain at 
the head of the Chalcidic League, and to retain 
Poteidaea, Anthemus, and other territories; but it 
must have become more and more plain to aU that 
he was not likely to refrain from requiring the 
submission of the league, and so consolidating his 
dominions, so soon as it should be convenient to 
him. Already in 352 Olynthus had taken ad- 
vantage of Philip’s absence in Thrace to make 
overtures to Athens, and had thus broken her 
compact with him, under which peace was only to 
be made by her with Athens in conjunction with 
himself; and shortly afterwards Philip’s step- 
brother Arrhidasus, who had opposed Philip’s 
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accession to the throne, took refuge in Olynthus 
and was welcomed there.'' Early in 351 — this at 
least is the probable date — Philip made his appear- 
ance within the territory of Olynthus.'^ It may 
be that he was only led to cross the borders of the 
Chalcidic League in the course of making good his 
conquest of the neighbouring territory of the 
Bisaltas, on his way back from Herason Teichos^; 
he certainly took no hostile steps against the 
cities of the League, and even protested his friend- 
ship towards them. But it was probably now 
that, in response to an embassy from the Chalcidic 
cities, he quoted to them a fable about War and 
Violence, which he represented as supernatural 
powers whom they seemed likely to bring down 
upon themselves. ^ 

During the years 351 and 350 Philip left the 
Olynthians unmolested. It is possible that he 
suffered from a recurrence of his illness, ^ and that 
during part of the time he was occupied in the 
fortification of strongholds in Illyria, and in hos- 
tilities against Arybbas, King of the Molossi. 
But there can be no doubt that he was all this time 
fostering in Olynthus a party favourable to himself, 
and secretly intriguing in Euboea, with a view to 
creating such occupation there for the Athenian 

* Dem., in Aristocr., §§ 107-9, schol. in Olynth. I, § 5. 

*PhiL I, § 17; Olynth. I, § 13. 

3 See Schafer, ii., p. 122. 

^Theopomp., fr. 124 (Oxford Text); comp. Babrius, Fab. 70. 

s Dem., ProcBm., xxi., § 2. 

^ Dem., Phil. I, § 48; Olynth. I, § 13. 
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forces as would render them unable to come to the 
aid of Olynthus, when he chose to fall upon it. 

It is most probable that it was early in 351 that 
his ships began to make those raids upon Athenian 
territory which are mentioned both by Demos- 
thenes and by .^schines. They not only descended 
upon Lemnos and Imbros, and carried off Athenian 
citizens as prisoners of war; but they also seized 
a fleet of Athenian corn-ships off Gerasstus (the 
southernmost point of Euboea), and actually landed 
troops at Marathon, and carried off the Athenian 
state-galley, which was conveying a deputation to 
a religious festival at Delos.' The alarm which 
these acts occasioned is described by .iEschines, 
who says that the special meetings of the Assembly 
which were called in the midst of the alarm and 
turmoil caused by the news outnumbered the 
regular meetings. Yet no active steps were taken, 
except that of sending Charidemus — probably to 
the Hellespont — as described in the passage 
already quoted from the Third Olynthiac, with 
ten ships and five talents, and leaving him to find 
mercenaries for himself; and it must have been at 
one of the meetings of the Assembly in this year 
(probably in the autumn, after the despatch of 
Charidemus) ® that Demosthenes delivered his 
First Philippic Oration. 

^ Dem. Phil. I, § 34; in NecBr., § 3; Promm., xxi., § 2; ^sch., 
de F. L., § 72. 

2 This is more likely than the view that the sending of Charide- 
mus was due to the speech. The sending of Charidemus is 
probably referred to in § 43. 
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It was the first occasion on which Demosthe- 
nes had opened the debate, and it required some 
courage on the part of a man only thirty years of 
age to rise without waiting for older men (in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the Assembly) to 
give their opinions first. “But, he said, “since 
we find ourselves once more considering a question 
upon which they have often spoken, I think I may 
reasonably be pardoned for rising first of all. For 
if their advice to you in the past had been what it 
ought to have been, you would have had no occa- 
sion for the present debate.’’ He then proceeded 
at once to the attack. The unfortunate position 
of affairs was entirely due to the refusal of the 
Athenians to take a personal part in the defence 
of their country. It was the reliance upon mer- 
cenaries, the failure to support them and their 
generals with funds, and the intermittent charac- 
ter of their military operations, that placed the 
interests of Athens at the mercy of Philip. In a 
few strokes he depicted the Athenian people of his 
day — their excitability, their love of sensational 
gossip, their inability to sustain any impulse which 
they might feel for the moment, and to follow it 
out into effective action. 

What? [he asked] — do you want to go round ask- 
ing one another: “ Is there any news?” Could there 
be any stranger news than that a man of Macedonia 
is defeating Athenians in war, and ordering the affairs 
of the Hellenes? “Is Philip dead?” “No, but he is 
sick.” And what difference does it make to you? 
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For if anything should happen to him, you will soon 
raise up for yourselves a second Philip, if it is thus 
that you attend to your interests. Indeed, Philip 
himself has not risen to this excessive height through 
his own strength, so much as through our neglect. I 
go even further. If anything happened to Philip — 
if the operation of Fortune, who always cares for us 
better than we care for ourselves, were to effect this 
too for us — you could descend upon the general con- 
fusion and order everything as you wished; but in 
your present condition, even if circumstances offered 
you Amphipolis, you could not take it; for your forces 
and your minds alike are far away. 

Besides this, the whole military system of Athens 
was at fault. The delay in organising a force even 
when it had been resolved upon was fatal in dealing 
with an adversary like Philip, and offered a strong 
contrast to the promptitude with which all ar- 
rangements in connection with the popular festi- 
vals were carried out. Nor could anything be 
done by isolated expeditions to the places attacked. 

The method of your warfare is just that of bar- 
barians in a boxing-match. Hit one of them, and he 
hugs the place; hit him on the other side, and there 
go his hands; but as for guarding or looking his op- 
ponent in the face, he neither can nor will do it. It 
is the same with you. If you hear that Philip is in 
the Chersonese, you resolve to make an expedition 
there; if he is at Thermopylae, you send one there; 
and wherever else he may be, you run up and down 
in his steps. It is he that leads your forces. 
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It was therefore absolutely necessary, Demos- 
thenes insisted, that there should be a standing 
force, kept permanently at the seat of war. More- 
over, this force should consist in a large measure of 
citizens, whose presence would at least act as a 
check upon the independence of the generals, and 
make them less likely to desert the war to which 
Athens had sent them and go off upon some more 
profitable expedition. Further, Demosthenes re- 
minded his hearers, these generals, receiving no 
support from home, plimdered the very allies of 
Athens, and obtained acquittal when brought to 
trial, by pleading the difficulties of their position. 
This could only be remedied by providing both 
funds and citizen-soldiers liberally. 

At the same time, Demosthenes V7as careful to 
distinguish his attitude from that of the noisy 
orators, who clamoured for war and proposed 
measures of a magnitude which was absurd un- 
der existing circumstances — with the result that 
nothing was done at all. He had thought out 
carefully what, in his opinion, the situation re- 
quired, and had worked out the details after his 
manner. The force ultimately to be created was 
one of fifty ships, carrying citizen-troops, with 
transports for half the cavalry of the city; and this 
was to be kept ready for immediate action in case 
of any emergency. But since this armament 
could not be organised at once, he proposed that a 
smaller force should be prepared for immediate 
service, consisting of two thousand soldiers, of 
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whom five hundred were to be citizens, and two 
hundred cavalry, including fifty citizens. The 
citizens should serve in relays, and ten warships 
would be required. This force was not to fight 
any pitched battle, but to harry Philip’s coasts, to 
keep him in check, and, above all, to prevent him 
from plundering the allies and territory of Athens. 
It was to receive bare rations — the amount was 
exactly calculated— and for the rest was to support 
itself. (Demosthenes accompanied the proposal 
with a detailed exposition of the sources from which 
he expected to be able to draw the necessary funds, 
but the schedule was unfortunately not published 
with the Speech, and has not come down to us.) 
The general in command, he said, would determine 
the particular operations to be undertaken, as 
circumstances required ; the force would winter in 
the islands subject to Athens, and whenever the 
opportunity occurred, would lie close to the Mace- 
donian coast, and block the mouths of the ports. 

In order to rouse his countrymen to the pitch of 
enthusiasm which would induce them to take the 
steps which he urged upon them, Demosthenes 
appealed to every motive that could influence 
them — pride in the past, shame at the present, 
trust in the help given by Heaven to those who 
help themselves, alarm for the future if the danger 
were not averted by vigorous action. Beside the 
eloquence of this Speech the earlier orations — ^with 
the exception of parts of the Speech against 
Aristocrates — seem cold. 
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The proposals of Demosthenes have often been 
criticised. Of their practicability in detail we 
have no means of judging. But it is perfectly 
clear that if Philip was to be opposed at all — ^and 
it is really upon that fundamental question that his 
critics differ from Demosthenes — it could only 
be by neutralising the advantages which Philip 
possessed, through a change in Athenian methods 
of warfare, of the kind which Demosthenes pro- 
posed. Whether the Athenians would face the 
necessity of personal service and of a standing 
army was (just as he represented it) a question of 
character and resolution ; and he believed in them 
enough to think them capable of the necessary 
sacrifices. That he was mistaken is perhaps small 
blame to him. The suggestion (which, of all that 
he makes in the Speech, soimds most strange to 
modem readers), that the presence of citizen- soldiers 
in the army was required in order to be a check 
upon the generals' independence, was probably 
sensible enough in the circumstances of the time. 
If, as it was, a general was to a great extent in the 
hands of his mercenaries, and had to lead them 
where they wanted to go, their influence would at 
least be partially counteracted by the presence of a 
large body of citizens, whose claim to the general’s 
services on their cotmtry’s behalf could make itself 
felt on the spot. 

But so far as we know, Demosthenes’ Speech 
bore no fruit. At least we know of no operations 
against Philip which can be assigned to the year 
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350. Instead of this we hear of trivial quarrels of 
the Athenians with their nearer neighbours, the 
Megareans and Corinthians. The Megareans ap- 
pear to have trespassed upon land sacred to the 
two goddesses of Eleusis, Demeter and Persephone, 
whom the Athenians held in the deepest veneration ; 
and an Athenian force, led by the general Ephial- 
tes, invaded Megara, and forced the Megareans to 
recognise a delimitation of the sacred territory 
by the ofEcials of the Eleusinian mysteries.^ An 
armed force was also sent into the territory of 
Corinth to attend the Isthmian Games, because 
the Corinthians, for some reason unknown to us, 
had omitted to send the Athenians the customary 
official invitation to the Games. To these quarrels 
Demosthenes not imjustifiably refers* with con- 
tempt, since in pursuing them the People was 
neglecting its more vital interests. 

It is probably to the same year that we must 
refer the friendly communications^ between Athens 
and Orontas, satrap of Mysia, who was in revolt 
against the King of Persia, and had helped the 
Athenian generals with supplies of com. These 
communications showed a different attitude on 
the part of the Athenians towards Persia from that 
which had led them in 356 to recall Chares when he 
was helping Artabazus. Moreover, the rebellious 
subjects of the Emg in Egypt were being assisted 
by the Athenian Diophantus, and owed much of 

^ See Didym., Sckol. in Dem., Col. 13, for details. 

“Olynth. Ill, §20. 3 c. I, A,, ii., 108. 
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their success to his generalship. (On the other 
hand, Phocion, of whom much more will be said 
in the sequel, is found in 350 helping the King’s 
forces at the siege of Salamis, where Euagoras had 
revolted. Perhaps by this time Orontas had been 
subdued, and the King may have threatened the 
supporters of the rebel satrap, and caused them to 
veer round once more.) There is much that is 
obscure in the relations of Athens to the King at 
this time, but the hostile attitude which she 
appears to have adopted for a time may possibly 
be explained by recent communications between 
Philip and Artaxerxes. It is at least probable 
that Philip had thought it well, before turning his 
attention to conquests nearer home, to come to a 
temporary understanding with Artaxerxes which 
would secure him against Persian interference 
with his own recently acquired power in Thrace 
and on the Hellespont. ^ 

In the meantime Philip was encouraging the 
party favourable to himself in Olynthus, the 
leaders of which were Euthy crates and Lasthenes, 
assuring them that he meant their city no harm, 
and inducing them to persuade their fellow-citizens 
to dismiss his opponents from their confidence. 

* Demosthenes (Phil. I, § 48) alludes to a rumour that Philip 
had sent ambassadors to the King; and Arrian, II, xiv., quotes a 
letter of Darius to Alexander the Great, reminding the latter of his 
father's friendship and alliance with Artaxerxes Ochus. There 
is no indication in Arrian of the date of the alliance, and some 
would place it about 343; but I think the year 351--0 is more 
likely to be the right date. 
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Thus persuaded, the Olynthians exiled Apolloni- 
des, the leader of the anti-Macedonian party, and 
before long took what proved to be the fatal step 
of appointing Lasthenes to command their cavalry. 

And so [says Demosthenes^], when some of them 
began to take bribes, and the People as a whole were 
foolish enough, or rather, unfortunate enough, to re- 
pose greater confidence in these men than in those 
who spoke for their own good ; when Lasthenes roofed 
his house with the timber which came from Mace- 
donia, and Euthycrates was keeping a large herd of 
cattle for which he had paid no one anything, when a 
third returned with sheep, and a fourth with horses; 
while the People, to whose detriment all this was be- 
ing done, so far from showing any anger or any dis- 
position to chastise men who acted thus, actually 
gazed on them with envy, and paid them honour, and 
regarded them as heroes — when, I say, such practices 
were thus gaining ground, and corruption had been 
victorious, then, though they possessed one thousand 
cavalry, and numbered more than ten thousand men, 
though all the surrounding peoples were their allies, 
though you went to their assistance with ten thousand 
mercenaries and fifty ships, and with four thousand 
citizen-soldiers as well, none of these things could 
save them. Before a year of the war had expired 
they had lost all the cities in Chalcidice, while Philip 
could no longer keep pace with the invitations of the 
traitors, and did not know which place to occupy first. 

The history of the years 349 and 348 affords a 

^De F, L.j §265 ; cf. Phil., Ill, §§ 56, 63, 64, 66, and de Chers., 

§ 59- 
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striking proof of the demoralisation of the political 
leaders in these cities, and of the ruthlessness with 
which Philip removed out of the way, by foul 
means no less than by fair, any obstacle that 
barred his progress. He virtually declared war 
on Olynthus, despite his renewed professions of 
good-will, early in 349, when he demanded the 
surrender of his step-brother. This demand the 
Olynthians refused. Probably they recognised 
that they would now in any case have to fight to 
the death ; and they renewed their appeal to Athens, 
asking once more for the alliance which had been 
talked of three years earlier, and for practical 
assistance against Philip. ^ In the meantime they 
declined to make any agreement with him, though 
he appears to have made proposals to them. 

The First Olynthiac Oration of Demosthenes 
formed part of the debate upon the Olynthian 
request. It has indeed been disputed whether it 
was actually the first of the three Olynthiacs to be 
delivered, but expressions used in it leave no doubt 
that the alliance, or at least the nature of the help 
to be given to the Olynthians, had not yet been 
determined upon, and that at the time of its 
delivery Olynthus itself had not been attacked, 
and none of the Chalcidic cities had been actually 
taken; nor can Philipps expedition to Thessaly 
(which occurred later in 349) have taken place. 
The traditional order of the Speeches is in fact 
the most probable, and the character of the 

^ Philochorus ap. Dion. Hal. ad Ammaeum, I., ix. 
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several Speeches, in this order, admits of easy 
explanation. 

Demosthenes began by congratulating his 
hearers on the happy fortune which had offered so 
desirable an alliance to Athens, and by laying stress 
upon the certainty (as he regarded it) that Philip, 
unless checked at a distance, would make his way 
to Attica itself; and that if he did this, the country, 
and above all the farmers, would be ruined. He 
entreated his countrymen to fling aside their short- 
sighted indifference, and to exchange their love of 
ease for a strenuous activity on behalf of the Olyn- 
thians and of their own interests. He reminded 
them of Philip’s restless energy, and his skill in 
using his opportunities, and contrasted it with 
the dilatoriness of the Athenians, who were al- 
ways too late to effect their object. He further 
urged that the present moment was a peculiarly 
opportune one; for not only had Philip been dis- 
appointed at not carrying all before him without 
having to strike a blow, but the Thessalians were 
growing restive and were Hkely to revolt against 
his supremacy. 

The Speech was not confined to generalities. 
Demosthenes had, as usual, a definite plan of 
action in view, and did not shrink from the re- 
sponsibility and the risk of proposing it. One 
force must go to Chalcidice to save the towns of 
the League; another to the Macedonian coast, to 
inflict damage upon Philip’s own country. As 
regards ftmds, he hinted, not obscurely, that the 
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only right course was to divert the festival-money 
to military uses; but as it was obvious that the 
People were not prepared for this, he suggested 
a general war-tax as the best means of raising 
money. 

The proposals of Demosthenes were strongly 
opposed, and among others, Demades" (a brilliant 
extempore orator who afterwards played a con- 
siderable part in the history of Athens) spoke 
against them. But the alliance with Olynthus 
was made; Chares was sent with two thousand 
mercenaries and the thirty ships which were al- 
ready under his command; and in addition, eight 
ships were to be sent when they could be got 
ready."* The mission of Chares, however, proved 
fruitless — ^for what reasons we do not know. His 
enemies in Athens (the party adverse to war) 
renewed their campaign of accusations against 
him, 3 and apparently he was inadequately supplied 
with funds; for it seems most likely that at the 
time when the Second Olynthiac was delivered, no 
war- tax had yet been levied; and it is not improb- 
able that the People, in deciding upon an expedi- 
tion, had abstained from voting money to maintain 
it. Besides this, the same orators appear to have 
represented Philip in the most formidable light, 
as a power with whom it was useless to contend. 

Under some such circumstances the Second 

^ Suid., s. V. At) fjABijs, * Philochorus ap. Dion. Hal., L c. 

3 The accusations may very likely have been true enough. 
See Dem., Olynth. II, §§ 27-29. 
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Olynthiac was delivered, not long after the First. 
Demosthenes insists briefly upon the shamefulness 
of his countrymen’s inaction, and then devotes a 
large section of the Speech to the argument that 
Philip’s power, being based upon selfishness and 
treachery, could not last, and that there were 
already signs of its approaching collapse. The 
argument does more credit perhaps to the orator’s 
faith in moral principles than to his insight into 
the situation of the moment. Possibly it was 
adopted merely as a convenient method of per- 
suading the multitude that Philip was not so 
formidable as he was said to be. Yet there is a 
ring of sincerity about it, which perhaps justifies 
us in thinking that Demosthenes’ experience had 
not yet been long enough to show him that the 
triumph of righteousness in mundane affairs is 
often long postponed, and cannot be reckoned 
upon at any given moment. 

When power [he says] is cemented by good-will, 
and the interest of all who join in a war is the same, 
then men are willing to share the labour, to endure 
the misfortunes, and to stand fast. But when a man 
has become strong, as Philip has done, by a grasping 
and wicked policy, the first excuse, the least stumble, 
throws him from his seat and dissolves the alliance. 
It is impossible, men of Athens, utterly impossible, to 
acquire power that will last, by unrighteousness, by 
perjury, and by falsehood. Such power holds out 
for a moment or for a brief hour; it blossoms brightly, 
perhaps, with fair hopes; but time detects the fraud, 
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and the flower falls withered about its stem. In a 
house or a ship or any other structure it is the foun- 
dations that must be strongest; and no less, I believe, 
must thft principles which are the foundation of men’s 
actions be those of truth and righteousness. Such 
qualities are not to be seen in the acts of Philip 
to-day. 

In the later speeches against Philip we find little 
remaining of this fine faith. 

But the orator’s application of these principles 
was not a happy one. For the picture which 
follows of the disaffection of Philip’s followers, and 
of the incompetence of the warriors who surrounded 
him (if not of their dissoluteness) , must be greatly 
overdrawn, even though it purports to be based 
on first-hand evidence. There can also be little 
doubt that the representation which he gave of 
Philip’s condition was ill-judged, for it is never 
wise to set too low a value on an enemy, and 
Demosthenes may even have contributed to the 
failure of his own object, by encouraging the 
People (contrary to his custom) to think too lightly 
of their danger. They were not at all unlikely to 
seize on this part of his Speech and neglect the 
rest. 

Demosthenes next turns upon the Athenians 
themselves the blame for the misconduct of their 
generals, whom they would not supply with the 
means to carry on the war, and who therefore 
resorted to actions which roused the virtuous 
indignation of the citizens who sat at home at 
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ease. He demands once more (as the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty) that the citizens shall go on 
active service in person, and shall contribute 
funds in proportion to their wealth; and further 
that they shall reform their behaviour in the 
Assembly and listen impartially to the various 
counsels given to them, in order that they may 
choose the best. “You used, men of Athens, to 
pay taxes by Boards; to-day you conduct your 
politics by Boards. On either side there is an 
orator as leader, and a general under him,” — the 
reference is probably to Chares and Charidemus, 
who were respectively patronised by rival groups, 
— “and for the Three Htmdred,^ there are those 
who come to shout. This system you must give 
up ; you must even now become your own masters; 
you must give to aU their share in discussion, in 
speech and action.” The Second Olynthiac goes 
beyond the First in the hint which it contains of 
a reform of the taxation-system, by which aU, 
without exception, should be obliged to contribute 
in proportion to their income; in the proposal 
(repeated from the First Philippic) that the citizens 
should serve in the army in relays, until all had 
served; and in the suggestion that an embassy 
should be sent to make common cause with the 
discontented Thessalians. But none of these sug- 
gestions was carried out; there was little or no 
improvement in the attitude either of the dominant 
party or of the People towards the war; and about 
* See above, p. 51. 
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this time Chares was recalled to take his trial upon 
the charges preferred by his enemies, and was not, 
it would seem, immediately replaced. 

Philip now began a series of attacks upon the 
towns of the Chalcidic League. Among the first 
to suffer was Stageira, the birthplace of Aristotle, 
which was razed to the ground. ^ (Its restoration 
was permitted many years later upon the in- 
tercession of the philosopher.) His operations, 
however, seem to have been interrupted by the 
necessity of reducing the Thessalians to order. 
They had grown restive, as we have already seen. 
Peitholaus, one of the dynasty expelled from Pherse 
had returned'*; the fortification of Magnesia by 
Philip’s generals had been interfered with; and 
the Pherasans had resolved to demand from Philip 
the restoration of Pagasae, and to refuse him the 
enjoyment for the future of their harbour and 
market dues. In consequence of this, Philip once 
more expelled Peitholaus, and took steps to quell 
any tendency to insubordination, whether by 
force or by those friendly assurances which he 
knew so well how to give and to break. 

In the course of the summer, probably as soon 
as Phihp’s operations in Chalcidice began, the 
Olynthians again appealed to Athens for help. 
In response to the appeal Charidemus was trans- 
ferred from the Hellespont to Chalcidice, with 
eighteen ships and a mercenary force consisting 
of four thousand light infantry and 150 cavalry. 

^ Diod., XVI, lii. ^IhH. 
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At first his conduct of the war appeared to promise 
success. He overran Pallene (one of the three 
promontories of the Chalcidic peninsula, already 
invaded by Philip), and devastated Bottiaa, a 
district of Macedonia south of the river Lyd- 
ias. But the promise came to nothing, through 
Charidemus’ own fault; for instead of prosecut- 
ing the campaign further he gave himself up to the 
grossest debauchery, and even demanded from the 
Olynthian Council the means to satisfy his lusts. " 

Nevertheless the temporary success of Charide- 
mus may have caused some elation in Athens, 
and in the debate in which Demosthenes’ Third 
Olynthiac oration was delivered most of the 
speakers appear to have talked light-heartedly of 
wreaking vengeance upon Philip. It is prob- 
able that the special subject of the debate was the 
fitiP Ti r ial provision to be made for the operations in 
aid of Olynthus; the date which seems most likely 
is the autumn of 349. Though the orator repeats 
briefly some of the points of the earlier Speeches 
(emphasising the discredit attaching to Athens, 
and the danger of allowing the war to be carried 
into Attica), his main object is now to urge the 
necessity of setting free the money which at present 
passed into the festival-fund, and of using it for 
the pmposes of the war. The probable nature of 
the difficulty has already been explained.® De- 
mosthenes’ words leave no doubt that Eubulus and 

^ Philochorus Dion. Hal., 1 . c.; Theopomp., fr. 139 (Oxford 
Text). “ See above, p. 127. 
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his party had succeeded, by means of a compara- 
tively recent law, in giving fresh security to the 
distributions of festival-money. No motion to 
use that money for the war would be legal, until 
the law in question had been repealed; and the 
repeal of the law could only be effected by the 
Nomothetas, the Legislative Commission appointed 
out of the jurors for the year, to which the making 
and unmaking of laws was entrusted. 

The danger of attempting to secure the desired 
end by any more direct means was illustrated by 
the fate of Apollodorus, who about this time 
proposed a resolution in the Council (and sub- 
sequently brought it before the Assembly) that 
the Assembly should decide whether the surplus 
funds at the disposal of the administration should 
go to the festival-fimd or to the military chest. 
According to the account given in the Speech 
against Neaera^ (the work of an imknown con- 
temporary of Demosthenes), no one in the As- 
sembly voted against the proposal; and though 
this is probably an exaggeration, the Assembly 
doubtless approved warmly of the proposal. But 
Apollodorus was indicted by Stephanus for the 
illegality of his decree, and was fined a talent. We 
do not know what the precise relations between 
Demosthenes and Apollodorus at this time were."* 
It is clear, however, that their policy in regard to 
the festival-money was identical,^ but that Demos- 

^ § 5. » See Appendix to this chapter. 

i On this policy in general, see above, pp. 96-98. 
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thenes was more careful than ApoUodorus to go 
to work in a legal manner. 

In the Third Olynthiac he demands the appoint- 
ment of a Legislative Commission, and further 
requests that the first step shall be taken by those 
who were responsible for the mischievous law. 
He also demands the repeal of certain laws with 
regard to military service, which gave encourage- 
ment to malingerers, and took the heart out of 
patriotic citizens. He goes on to insist with 
greater emphasis than ever upon the need of 
personal service, and of such a reorganisation of 
the financial system as would require every citizen 
to render his duty to the State, according to his age 
and capacity, before becoming entitled to any 
share in the public ftmds. We do not know if this 
proposal was embodied in any formal motion ; if it 
was, it was not carried; and certainly no Legisla- 
tive Commission was appointed. But the words 
in which Demosthenes outlines the kind of re- 
organisation which he has in view are sufficiently 
remarkable. 

“What?” some one will ask, “ do you suggest that 
we should work for our money?” I do, men of Ath* 
ens ; and I propose a system, for immediate enforce- 
ment, which will embrace all alike; so that each, while 
receiving his share of the public funds, may supply 
whatever service the State requires of him. If w e can 
remain at peace, then a man will do better to stay at 
home, free from the necessity of doing anything dis- 
creditable through poverty. But if a situation like 
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the present occurs, then, supported by these same 
sums, he will serve loyally in person, in defence of his 
country. If he is beyond the age for military service, 
then let him take, in his place among the rest, that 
which he now receives irregularly and without doing 
any service, and let him act as an overseer and man- 
ager of business that must be done. In short, with- 
out adding or subtracting more than a small sum, 
and only removing the want of system, my plan re- 
duces the State to order, making your receipt of pay- 
ment, your service in the army or the courts, and your 
performance of any duty which the age of each of 
you allows, and the occasion requires, all part of one 
and the same system. But it has been no part of my 
proposal that we should assign the due of those who 
act to those who do nothing; that we should be idle 
ourselves and enjoy our leisure helplessly, listening to 
tales of victories won by somebody's mercenaries^; 
for that is what happens now. Not that I blame 
one who is doing some part of your duty for you ; but 
I require you to do for yourselves the things for 
which you honour others, and not to abandon the 
position which your fathers won through many a 
glorious peril, and bequeathed to you. 

It may be that such a proposal had no chance 
of success; and modem critics have spoken con- 
temptuously of Demosthenes’ impractical and 
fanciful schemes of reform. Yet we cannot but 
feel that the history of Athens would have been 
the poorer, if no one had set forth a policy worthy 
of the great traditions of the city. It is trae that 
. * An obvious reference to Charidemus. 
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idealism is easier for the Opposition than for those 
who are responsible for the detailed working out of 
practical measures. Yet it is plain that it re- 
quired no small courage in Demosthenes to speak 
in this tone. Those who associate him with vulgar 
demagogues need to remember that on this occa- 
sion Demosthenes was opposing not merely the 
dominant party, but the whole force of popular 
desire ; for, so far as the festival-money was 
concerned, Eubulus and the People were entirely 
at one. Consequently, he tried to make the 
People realise the wrong done to them by the 
politicians who spoke to please them, and effected 
their own ends by flattering the desires of the 
multitude; and he repeats with little alteration 
some of the passages which he had already used in 
composing the Speech against Aristocrates. The 
contrast between the spirit of the great statesmen 
of Athens in old days and that of his own oppon- 
ents is drawn in a passage’^ which is too long for 
quotation, but is one of the most impressive in all 
his speeches. 

In 348 Philip made his appearance again in 
Chalcidice with a large army, and continued the 
work of conquest. One after another the towns 
fell into his hands ; corruption and treachery did his 
work even more effectively than force. “ Mecy- 
bema, the port of Olynthus itself, distant less than 
three miles from the city, and Torone, the chief 

' §§24-31. * Diod., XVI, liii. 
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town of the Sithonian peninsiila, were betrayed, 
and he took them without having to strike a blow. 
At last he threw off all pretence. Hitherto he had 
continued to profess friendly intentions towards 
Olynthus; but when he was within five miles of 
the city, he suddenly told the Olynthians that 
there were only two alternatives — either they must 
cease to live in Olynthus, or he to live in Mace- 
donia.^ Once more the Olynthians appealed to 
Athens, begging for a force, not of mercenaries, 
but of citizens. The Athenians were at last roused ; 
but they were in great difficulties ; for, owing to 
the intrigues of Philip in Euboea, they foimd them- 
selves involved in hostilities with their former 
allies in that island. It was, however, determined 
that Chares should go to the relief of Olynthus 
with a citizen force of two thousand heavy infantry 
and three hundred cavalry,^ But Chares had not 
yet passed the public examination of his conduct 
in his former expedition to Olynthus, in reference 
to which a trial upon charges brought b}^ Cephi- 
sodotus hung over his head ; and he demanded that 
the matter should be settled before he went. 
Cephisodotus complained that Chares was making 
the demand with his hand on the throat of the 
People; but it may be taken as certain that no 
accusation was allowed to stand in the way of his 
departure, and he sailed.^ Unhappily he was 
hindered by the stormy wind which blows for some 

^ Dem., Phil. Ill, §11. » Philochorus ap. Dion. Hal., L c, 

3 Ar., Khet.y III, x., 1411a. 
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weeks in the summer from the north over the 
^gean; and before he could arrive at Olynthus, 
the city had fallen by treachery. ^ It had held out 
bravely against repeated assaults by Philip’s army, 
and had inflicted heavy losses upon it. But in the 
end Lasthenes, who had been given the command 
of the Olynthian cavalry, betrayed them on the 
field, in conjunction with Euthycrates; and with 
their betrayal all was lost.® 

About the month of August, 348, Philip entered 
Olynthus. By his orders the inhabitants (among 
whom a number of Athenian citizens were cap- 
tured) were sold as slaves^ ; and with cruel cynicism 
the traitor Euthycrates was appointed to deter- 
mine the price to be paid for each. ^ Philip’s step- 
brothers Arrhidffius and Menelaus were taken and 
put to death. ^ The conqueror made large presents 
of captives and spoil to his friends and supporters ; 
and not long afterwards .^schines described how 
he had met the Arcadian Atrestidas travelling 
home from Macedonia with a large body of women 
and children given to him by Philip.® The Olyn- 
thian territory was given principally to Macedon- 
ian chieftains, and large parts of Chalcidice were 

^ Suid., V, s. Kdpavos. 

= Dem., Phil. Ill, §§ 56, 66; de F, L., § 267; Diod., 1 . c., etc. 

3 ^sch., de F. L., § 15; Dem., Phil IL, § 21; Diod., 1 . c., etc. 

^Hypereides, fr. 76 (Oxfd. Text). The truth of the story that 
Aristotle the philosopher pointed out to Philip the wealthiest of 
the citizens happily rests on very doubtful authority. (See 
Grote, Pt. II, ch. Ixxxviii). 

5 Justin, VIII, Hi. 


«Dem., de F. A., §§ 305, 306. 
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probably worked by their former inhabitants as 
slaves, for the benefit of Philip and his retainers.' 
Among the friends of Philip who profited by his 
distribution of the lands taken from the allies of 
Athens were (according to Demosthenes)* both 
AEschines and Philocrates, of whom much more 
will be heard shortly. By the time that Philip’s 
work was finished, thirty-two Chalcidic towns had 
been annihilated, and that (Demosthenes tells us^) 
with such savagery that a few years afterwards no 
one could have told that their sites had ever been 
inhabited. Most of them were never restored; 
and Appian,** writing in the second century after 
Christ, says that no trace remained of them except 
the foundations of the temples. Even if, as some 
modem writers ^ assert, Demosthenes somewhat 
exaggerated the calamity for rhetorical effect, 
there can still be no real doubt of the sweeping 
nature of the destraction inflicted by the conqueror 
upon this unhappy region.'* Those who could 
derived some satisfaction from the fact that when 
the traitors had done their work, they were cast 
aside by Philip, who knew them too well to trust 
them. 

The Athenians gave a home and the privileges of 
citizenship to those fugitives from Olynthus who 

^ -^sch., de F. L.^ § 156, and Dittenb., Syll. Inscr, (ed. 2), No. 
178. »Dem., de F. L., §§ 145, 146. ^phll. Ill, § 26, 

4 Bell, Civ,, IV, 102. s E.g, Beloch, Gr, GescJi., ii., p. 505 n. 

® Pliny {Nat, Hist,, ii,, 27) spoke of the blood-red meteor, which 
fell to earth in 349, as a message of the sanguinary cruelties which 
accompanied the fall of Olynthus. ? Dem., de Chers,, § 40. 
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had made good their escape, and tried to quiet 
their own consciences by passing resolutions of 
strong condemnation against the traitors.' But 
the prospect of the final loss of all hope of recover- 
ing Amphipolis (for this was a necessary conse- 
quence of Philip’s victory) cannot have been easy 
to face. Philip, on the other hand, celebrated his 
victory by holding a festival in honour of the 
Olympian Zeus, with dramatic performances to 
which he summoned all the most celebrated actors 
of Greece, feasting his friends and making presents 
to them with lavish generosity.' 

We must now recur to the unexpected crisis in 
Euboea, which was at least a partial cause of the 
failure of the Athenians to render effective aid to 
Ol3mthus.^ We saw that the influence of Athens 
in Euboea had been restored by the brilliant 
campaign of Timotheus about the year 357, when 
the Athenians liberated the people of Euboea 
at their own request from the domination of 
Thebes; and in 352 Demosthenes'* mentioned 
Menestratus of Eretria as a ruler friendly to Athens. 
But very soon after this Philip had begun to feel 
his way in the island. In the First Philippic 
Demosthenes quoted a letter which Philip had 
sent to the Euboeans, though its purport has not 

'Dem., ie F. L., §267; Suid., i. v. Kdpams-, Harpocr., s. v. 
icroreX'^s etc. 

* Demosthenes (de F. L., § 192 ff.) tells a touching story of the 
favour asked, in response to Philip’s invitation, by the comic 
actor Satyrus. 3 Above, p. 183. ^InAristocr.j^i24, 
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come down to us. It appears probable, however, 
that he went to work by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of tyrants in the important cities of the 
island, and by supporting them with money and 
men. In Eretria, in 348, the ruler, who was 
favourable to Athens, was Plutarchus; and a ris- 
ing against him was led by Cleitarchus, ^ who was 
probably now (as he was later) in close touch with 
Philip. Plutarchus accordingly sent to Athens to 
ask for aid. Demosthenes strongly opposed the 
granting of this request, desiring doubtless that the 
tmdivided forces of the city should be employed 
to save Olynthus from Philip. His action in so 
doing has been much criticised, on the ground that 
Euboea was far nearer to Athens than Olynthus, 
and that a hostile power there could be a very 
dangerous foe. But it is quite possible that he was 
right. The only chance of defeating Philip was to 
strain every nerve, and to let no other call stand 
in the way. Experience had shown that a short 
and sharp campaign"^ might suffice to reduce 
Euboea; and this might, without inordinate risk, 
be postponed until the Olynthian crisis was over. 

However this may be, Plutarchus had a power- 
ful helper in Athens in the wealthy Meidias, the 
friend of Eubulus and the enemy of Demosthenes, 
whom he actually accused of fomenting trouble in 
Euboea in order to injure Plutarchus, the friend of 
Athens. 3 Owing to the influence of Eubulus and 

^ Schol. on Dem., de Pace., p. 161. 

* Like that of Timotheus; see p. 68. ^ Dem., in Meid,, §110. 
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Meidias, it was resolved to send assistance to 
Plutarchus ; Phocion, a brave soldier and a member 
of Eubulus’ party, but trusted by all alike for his 
blunt and outspoken honesty, crossed with a force 
of infantry and cavalry about the month of Febru- 
ary, 348, ^ and Meidias went with him as a cavalry 
officer. 

The detailed history of the expedition is not very 
certain. But it appears that some of the cavalry 
were transferred to Olynthus,^ and that Phocion 
unwisely sent home the rest of them, thinking 
that they were not wanted.'* With the remainder 
of the force Phocion took up a disadvantageous 
position near Tamyn®, while Plutarchus encamped 
in the neighbourhood. Here Phocion was be- 
leaguered by Callias and Taurosthenes, two 
brothers who held sway over Chalcis, and of whom 
the former had obtained aid from Philip (probably 
in the form of troops serving under Philip’s generals 
in Thessaly), and the latter had hired mercenaries 
who had previously been engaged in Phocis.'* 
Phocion was hardly pressed, and though he affected 
to think little of the desertions of the more frivo- 
lous of his soldiers, he sent to Athens for reinforce- 
ments. The Council at once ordered back the 

^ Dem., in Bceol. de nom., § 16. Demosthenes described 
Phocion as “ the pruner of his periods ” (17 ruy iimv Xhywv kovIs) . 

’Dem., in Meid., § 197. 

3 Meidias on his return home denounced the way in which the 
expedition had been conducted; ibid., § 132. 

■•.iEsch., in Ctes., §§ 86, 87; Plut., Phocion, xii., xiii.; Dem., in 
Meid., § 161 sqq. See also Note i at the end of the Chapter. 
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cavalry who had been sent home, and called for 
rich men to volunteer to be trierarchs, so heavy was 
the expenditure demanded at this time. Among 
the volunteers was Meidias himself." Before the 
reinforcements could leave Athens, an engagement 
had been forced upon Phocion at Tamynae by the 
action of Plutarchus, who marched out of camp 
to meet an attack of the enemy without waiting 
for Phocion. The Athenian cavalry, also too 
impatient to wait for Phocion, followed Plutarchus 
in some disorder. After very little fighting Plu- 
tarchus fled; and it was only by hard fighting that 
Phocion, having appeared on the field of battle, 
was able to win the day. Among those who were 
specially distinguished in the fight was ^Eschines, 
who was sent to take home the news of the vic- 
tory. ^ The. conduct of Plutarchus was set down 
to treachery, and Phocion proceeded to expel him 
from Eretria, and to occupy the commanding 
fortress of Zaretra, while Callias took refuge with 
Philip. 

On hearing of Phocion’s victory, the Athenians 
had cormtermanded the reinforcements which they 
had voted; and Phocion was obliged to send a 
second message to ask that they should be de- 
spatched. Before they could leave Athens, the 
Dionysiac festival took place (in March, 348) 

^ Demosthenes ungenerously suggests that he volimteered to 
be trierarch only to avoid fighting with the cavalry, of which he 
was an officer. ^ Plut,, Phoc., xiii.; ^sch., de § 169. 

* Note 2. The Speech of Demosthenes against Meidias is the 
chief authority for this affair and the events connected with it. 
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and Demosthenes acted as choregus on behalf of 
the Pandionid tribe, having volunteered to under- 
take the expenditure and returned from the 
army in Euboea, where he had been serving, in 
order to fulfil the duties of his office. In the 
midst of the festival, to which a certain religious 
sanctity was attached, Meidias entered the theatre 
in a violent manner, and struck him a number of 
blows on the head with his fist. This outrageous 
act was only the last of a series of attempts to 
interfere with Demosthenes in the discharge of his 
duties. For Meidias had already tried to prevent 
the members of the chorus which Demosthenes 
furnished from obtaining the usual exemption 
from military service; he had broken into the 
house of the goldsmith whom Demosthenes em- 
ployed, and had damaged the gold crowns and 
gold-embroidered robes which were being made for 
the chorus; he had corrupted the chorus- trainer 
and even the archon who presided at the Dionysia; 
he had tried to induce the judges at the festival to 
promise to vote against Demosthenes’ chorus ; and 
he had blocked up the entrances by which the 
chorus was to march into the theatre. It is not 
surprising that though Demosthenes had secured 
the services of the best flute-player in Athens, 
Telephanes by name, and Telephanes had done 
his best to replace the chorus-trainer, the prize 
went to another. 

On the day following the Dionysia, the Assembly 
met in the theatre, to consider (as was customary) 
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any matters that arose out of the festival. Demos- 
thenes laid a formal complaint against Meidias, 
and the Assembly passed a vote condemning the 
latter’s act, and so strengthened Demosthenes’ 
hands with a view to his intended prosecution of 
Meidias before a law-court. We shall see later 
on what the issue of this affair was. The prosecu- 
tion of Demosthenes by Euctemon, the friend of 
Meidias, for desertion in returning from Euboea 
was not persisted in. It was indeed too absurd 
to have a chance of success. 

After the Dionysia the troops which Phocion had 
asked for were sent, and the cavalry encamped 
(as before) at Argura. (Meidias however stayed 
with his ship.) In the course of the summer 
Phocion was succeeded in the command by 
Molossus. The recall of Phocion is possibly ex- 
plained by the fact which Plutarch mentions 
immediately before it, that Phocion, after occupy- 
ing Zaretra, had set free aU the prisoners who were 
of Hellenic nationality, fearing the orators at 
Athens, lest they should force the People in anger 
to take some cruel action against the prisoners — 
an action at once creditable to Phocion’s good feel- 
ing, and significant of his well-known contempt for 
the People and their leaders. However this may 
be, his successor mismanaged the war, and was 
himself taken prisoner. Before the summer was 
over, peace was made upon terms disadvantageous 
to Athens. The Euboean towns obtained their 
independence, and the Athenians cherished some 
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ill-feeling against them for several years. Carystus 
alone remained a member of the Athenian alliance. 
A particular cause of annoyance lay in the fact 
that Plutarchus, when pressed for payment by 
some of his mercenaries, had given them some 
Athenian soldiers as security,* and these the Athen- 
ians had actually been obliged to ransom at heavy 
cost. . {/ 

The Euboean war may temporarily have cast 
a shadow over^the popularity of Eubulus. His 
cousin Hegesilws, who had been second in com- 
mand to Phocion and was accused rf^abettiii^ 
the proceedings of Plutarchus, was tried and con- 
demned, and Eubulus did not venture to appear 
in his defence.® 

The events of the year 348 were thus disastrous 
for Athens. Not only was Philip’s power now 
consolidated down to the southern borders of 
Thessaly, but Athens herself was practically iso- 
lated. The Euboeans, her most powerful allies, 
were lost to her; her settlers in Lemnos, Imbros, 
and other islands were exposed to the attacks of 
Philip’s captains; and if Philip made his way to 
the Hellespont, it was doubtful whether she could 
oppose him with any chance of success. ^ 

To assign the responsibility for the course which 
events had been allowed to take is no easy task. 
There can be little doubt that Demosthenes was 
right in seeing signs of grave moral decay in the 

* Schol. on Dem., de Pace, “ Dem., de F, L,, § 290. 

« Note 3. 
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Athenian People as a whole. Their love of pleasure 
and their indifference (except in sentiment) to the 
national honour, so long as the festival-money 
was not interfered with, did not exist only in his 
imagination; and when all allowance is made for 
the excuse — ^it was hardly more — afforded by the 
religious character of the festivals, we cannot but 
feel that the People had primarily themselves to 
thank for their disasters. It was the same moral 
causes, reinforced by the unwillingness of many to 
leave their business, that accounted in a great 
measure for the refusal of personal service in the 
army. The professional soldier might be a more 
efficient fighter, but professional soldiers were ruin- 
ously expensive; and the better morale of the citi- 
zen-soldier fighting for his own country probably 
went some way towards compensating for his tech- 
nical deficiences; the hard- won success of Phocion^s 
citizen-hoplites at Tamynae showed that such a 
force was not to be despised. Now and then, in a 
moment of excitement, the citizens would rise and 
take the field; but their enthusiasm was short- 
lived, and they would not face a fully-considered 
system of regular service in relays, such as Demos- 
thenes advocated. 

It is not worth while to attempt to apportion 
the blame more precisely between the People and 
their leaders. Eubulus’ policy came to shipwreck 
over foreign and military affairs, largely because 
funds were not forthcoming for active warfare, 
however well he had provided for defensive 
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measures ; and frmds were not forthcoming because 
he either would not or dared not curtail the festival- 
fund, nor would he draw, as he might have done by- 
means of a war-tax, upon the wealth of the richer 
classes who were his principal supporters. A few 
volunteer trierarchs were a poor substitute for 
the contributions which the considerable private 
wealth of the citizens of Athens might have pro-- 
■vided. But the measures of a political leader 
necessarily depend to a great extent upon what he 
can expect his followers to consent to; and the 
defects of the policy of Eubulus largely arose 
out of those of both the richer and the poorer 
classes ; for the one would not make great sacrifices, 
and the other would not give up the distributions ; 
and it was doubtless his misfortrme that he was 
given no time to carry out his policy of retrench- 
ment and the gradual building up of a navy, but 
was confronted by a combination of circumstances 
which proved too strong for him and for Athens. 
The conjunction of the Euboean diffic-ulty with the 
Olynthian crisis was cunningly contrived by Philip, 
and rendered the efforts of the Athenians ineffect- 
ual just at the moment when they were preparing to 
throw some real energy into the assistance which 
they gave to the beleaguered town. The strain 
upon them was great and though it might 
probably have been met by means which they did 

* In the early part of 348 there was not enough money to pay 
the juries, so that the courts had to be suspended (Dem., in 
BcsoL de nom,, § 16). 
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not see fit to adopt, neither politicians nor people 
proved equal to dealing with the situation. It is 
to the credit of Demosthenes that throughout 
these years he represented fearlessly the higher 
side of the national spirit as he understood it, and 
attempted to revive in his countrymen what, in 
spite of themselves, he believed to be their true 
character. 

Before closing this account of the first period 
of the war with Philip, it will be convenient to 
narrate the sequel to an incident which has already 
been described, the assault of Meidias upon 
Demosthenes at the Dionysia of 348. Demos- 
thenes, as we have seen, encouraged by the vote 
which the Assembly passed in condemnation of 
Meidias’ misconduct, gave notice that he would 
prosecute him before a jury. Even after this, 
Meidias proceeded to commit further acts of 
annoyance against Demosthenes, and opposed 
(though unsuccessfully) his selection as a Coun- 
cillor for the year 347-6, by bringing false accusa- 
tions against him at the scrutiny to which, like all 
other candidates for office, Demosthenes had to 
submit. At the meeting of the Assembly at which 
Meidias’ conduct at the Dionysia had been con- 
sidered, Eubulus, in spite of Meidias’ entreaties, 
had refused to rise and speak in his defence. But 
it became known later that he intended to support 
Meidias at the trial; and it also became apparent 
that no public speaker would give his aid to 
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Demosthenes. That the influence of Eubulus 
with an Athenian jury was very great is proved 
by the pains which Demosthenes took to counter- 
act it both in the Speech against Meidias and in his 
prosecution of ^schines.'' Meidias himself was 
also a person of no small influence, and held a 
number of offices which carried with them some 
importance and dignity, however reprehensible he 
might have been in his performance of the duties 
attached to them. Demosthenes therefore may 
have felt that his chances of winning his case, in 
the existing condition of public feeling, were small, 
for the popular indignation at the insult to a 
choregus had doubtless soon worn off ; and Meidias' 
friends appear to have intimated that Meidias 
was ready to pay adequate compensation, if the 
prosecution were dropped. Accordingly, before the 
case was actually brought into court, Demosthenes, 
after repeatedly rejecting all overtures, at last 
came to terms with Meidias (probably late in the 
year 347), and accepted half a talent from him in 
settlement of his grievance.^ It is possible that 
he was partly influenced by political considerations ; 
for we shall see shortly that in the year 347-6 
Demosthenes acted in harmony with Eubulus and 
his party in forwarding the negotiations for the 
Peace with Philip, which had now become neces- 
sary; and he may have been glad, by abandoning 

^ Dem., de F. L,, §§ 290 ff. 

=* Half a talent was by no means a contemptible sum, though 
^schines and others scoff at Demosthenes for accepting it. 
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his siiit against Meidias, to avoid creating diffi- 
culties, and also, it might be, imperilling his own 
position in Athens. 

The speech which Demosthenes composed for 
the prosecution of Meidias survives, though there 
are indications that it did not receive a final re- 
vision, and it was probably not published by De- 
mosthenes himself. It is a vigorous attack upon 
the whole life and career of Meidias (including 
tmhappily some of those fictions about the parent- 
age of the accused which seem to have appealed 
to Athenian juries). The orator repeatedly insists 
that the insult was less to himself than to the 
People (who had already expressed their indigna- 
tion), and recalls, one after another, the acts of 
violence and outrage of which he alleges Meidias 
to have been guilty. He deals with parallel cases 
in the past — both those from which Meidias might 
hope to draw some arguments in his defence, and 
those which formed precedents for his condemna- 
tion. He disparages the vaimted public services 
of Meidias, and compares them with his own. 
After employing every argument which can 
blacken the guilt of Meidias himself, he attacks 
Eubulus and the other supporters of the accused, 
and calls upon the jury to vindicate the laws, 
and to make Meidias an example to all other 
offenders. 

The Speech follows the obvious lines, but is 
powerfully written in a tone of warm indignation, 
varied here and there by pathos, when he recounts 
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the calamities of Meidias’ former victims," and 
even by a touch of something like humour, as 
when he imitates Meidias' own manner of address- 
ing the People, or when he sums up his considera- 
tion of the services of Meidias to the State. ^ 

Where then is his brilliant record? What do his 
services to the State and his magnificent outlay 
amount to? I cannot see, unless we are to think of the 
house that he has built at Eleusis — so tall that it 
darkens the whole neighbourhood ; or the pair of white 
horses from Sicyon which takes his wife to the Mys- 
teries or wherever she pleases; or the three or four 
footmen who accompany him as he sweeps through 
the market-place, talking about his bowls and drink- 
ing-horns and wine-cups in a loud voice, so that the 
passers-by may hear. 

The attitude which Demosthenes takes up — that 
of a champion of the rights of the democracy 
against the vulgar and insolent rich — is perhaps 
a little overdone; but the portrait of Meidias is vig- 
orously drawn, and takes its place worthily beside 
those of other villains depicted in Greek and Ro- 
man oratory. 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI 
{On the Affair of Phormio and Apollodorus) 

The action of Demosthenes in connection with the dispute 
between Phormio and Apollodorus is so much disputed, and the 
questions raised are of such importance, owing to their bear- 
ing upon the estimate to be formed of his character, that they 
demand special consideration. 


"■S.g .,§§95 ff- 


"§ :203, 


* §158. 
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Phormio was first the slave and then the confidential freedman 
of Pasion, the great Athenian banker. Pasion died in 370, leaving 
two sons, Apollodorus and Pasicles. In his will he provided that 
Phormio should marry his widow (receiving with her a consider- 
able dowry) and should be one of the guardians of his yoimger 
son Pasicles; and that until Pasicles came of age, Phormio should 
rent the business, which included a shield-factory as well as the 
bank, paying a fixed rent to the estate, and making what profit 
he could for himself. It was intended that the property should 
remain undivided until Pasicles came of age, and should then be 
apportioned equally between him and his elder brother, Apollo- 
dorus. But the conduct of Apollodorus made this impossible. 
He appears to have been a man of some public spirit, and to have 
served more than once as trierarch with distinction. (We have 
already seen how he claimed the “Trierarchic Crown” offered in 
360. But his ambition to serve the State was more than com- 
pensated by his careless and extravagant habits, and he was at 
the same time extremely litigious. No less than eight of the 
speeches included, rightly or wrongly, among those of Demos- 
thenes were written by or for Apollodorus, and we know that 
he appeared in many other lawsuits, and was ready to prosecute 
any one, relation or stranger, upon any provocation. 

The result of Apollodorus’ conduct was to imperil the security 
of the Joint estate by the liabilities which he was always incurring: 
and in consequence of this, the guardians of Pasicles resolved to 
make a division of the property, without waiting for Pasicles to 
come of age, in order to save their ward’s share. It was, however, 
arranged that Phormio was to retain the lease of the business, 
paying half the rent to Apollodorus, and keeping half for the 
benefit of Pasicles. In 362 Pasicles came of age, and Phormio ’s 
lease determined; he set up business as a banker on his own 
account, and was granted the citizenship of Athens, in recogni- 
tion of his high qualities, as his master Pasion had been granted 
it before him. In the course of the negotiations which followed 
the termination of the lease, and again after certain legal pro- 
ceedings which took place on the death of Apollodorus’ mother in 
360, Apollodorus gave Phormio a formal release from all claims. 
In spite of this, about the year 350, he entered a claim against 


^ See pp. 31-32. 
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Phormio for twenty talents. Phormio thereupon resorted to the 
procedure by paragraphed^ pleading that (whatever the merits 
of the case) the action brought was illegal, because Apollodorus 
had already given a discharge from all claims, and because the 
Statute of Limitations forbade such claims to be made after the 
expiration of five years from the winding-up of the trust. 

A litigant who pleaded a paragrapke had the right to be 
heard first, and Phormio, who, owing to his foreign descent and his 
unfamiliarity with the courts, did not speak in person, was re- 
presented by his friends, one of whom delivered the speech com- 
posed for him by Demosthenes. This speech not only made 
good the technical plea, but also dealt in a manner which seems 
almost mercilessly conclusive, with the original case. It further 
attempted to meet the jealous attitude adopted by Apollodorus 
towards Phormio — once his father’s slave, but now his stepfather 
— and emphasised the services rendered by Phormio not only to 
Apollodorus and his family, by the preservation of their property 
for them, but also to the State. Above all the speaker insists on 
the value of honesty in business, in contrast to the spendthrift 
life and dishonest litigiousness of persons like Apollodorus. The 
moral force of the speech proved irresistible. Apollodorus did 
not receive one fifth of the votes of the jury, and therefore 
incurred a very heavy fine, in addition to the loss of his case. 

But Apollodorus would not accept his defeat without a struggle. 
As Aphobus had prosecuted one of Demosthenes’ witnesses, so 
Apollodorus prosecuted one of the witnesses who had supported 
Phormio. As in the former case, so in the latter, the witness 
was one whose evidence was unimportant; Phormio’s justification 
of the paragraphs would have been conclusive without it. N ever- 
theless any conviction for false-witness would almost certainly 
have led to a new trial of the original case, and a new trial in- 
stituted under such circumstances would not have been likely to 
terminate in favour of Phormio. 

Now among the speeches of Demosthenes there have descended 
to us two written for Apollodorus in prosecution of this very 
witness, Stephanus; and it has naturally been felt that if, after 
his impassioned oration for Phormio, Demosthenes changed sides, 
and assisted Apollodorus in the attempt to overthrow a verdict 


^ See above, p- 33* 
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which he himself had done most to secure and to justify, he did not 
act like an honourable man. Nor would this be his most serious 
deflection from a high standard of honour in the matter. For the 
manner in which the First Speech against Stephanus treats the 
case is even more discreditable, if it is the work of Demosthenes. 
He argues that the very documents on which he had relied to 
prove Phormio’s plea in the previous trial are either non-existent 
or are forgeries by Phormio himself; and whereas he had in the 
former speech paid an eloquent tribute to Phormio’s high charac- 
ter and distinguished services, he now attacks him in a scurrilous 
and ungentlemanly manner, coupling the attack with the gross- 
est insinuations with regard to Apollodorus’ own mother and 
brother. Apollodorus himself might conceivably have spoken 
thus ; but if Demosthenes carried the art of writing in the character 
of his client so far as this, we can only say that it proves his 
ability more conclusively than his honour. The case against 
Stephanus was in fact a very bad one; to most of the conten- 
tions of the speaker the reply is either actually contained in the 
Speech for Phormio, or is such as suggests itself immediately ; and 
the skill of the advocate is not sufficient to conceal their weakness. 

Unfortunately no final decision as to the authorship of the 
Speeches against Stephanus is possible. The Second Speech, 
indeed, which is weak both in argument and in style, no one now 
believes to be the work of Demosthenes; possibly it is a sub- 
sequently written version of a reply made by Apollodorus on the 
spur of the moment. But in regard to the First Speech the 
arguments for and against Demosthenes’ authorship are almost 
equally divided. As regards the internal evidence there is, on 
the one hand, little in the style or the argument which would have 
suggested that it was not his work, had it not been for the incon- 
sistency of the attitude adopted in this speech with that assumed 
in the Speech for Phormio; and one striking passage is almost 
identical with a passage in the Speech for Pantaenetus, which is 
usually admitted to be Demosthenes’ work. On the other hand, 
there are a few phrases and passages which do not read as if they 
were his, and which at least leave room for the possibility that 
the Speech was composed by another. A certain monotony of 
expression — ^particularly in the use of connecting particles and 
pronouns — has been thought to be unlike Demosthenes, and the 
parallelism with the Pantaenetus’^ does not prove identity of 
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authorship, since identical passages sometimes occur in different 
orators. ^ 

But the question is further complicated by external evidence. 
It is clear that Demosthenes was thought to have done something 
dishonourable in connection with Apollodorus and Phormio; but 
what he was originally accused of was not the composition of 
speeches for both sides. ‘ ‘ What idea, ’ ' asks ^^schines, “are we to 
have of a bom traitor? Is he not a man who treats those who 
have to do with him and trust him, as you have treated them? — 
a man who writes speeches for money, to be used in court, and 
shows them to the other side? You WTote a speech for Phormio 
the banker, and got your fee; and you showed it to Apollodorus, 
who had prosecuted Phormio on a capital charge.”^ This can 
only mean that Demosthenes showed Apollodoms his Speech for 
Phormio in the original trial. (The charge is called a capital one 
by a slight exaggeration, not unparalleled in Greek oratory, 
because the sum involved was so great that Phormio, if con- 
demned, would be obliged to go into exile.) It is possible that the 
explanation which certain scholars ^ propose is the true one — 
that Demosthenes tried to reconcile Apollodorus to Phormio, and 
showed him the Speech to prove to him the hopelessness of his 
case, but in vain. It would be easy for 2^)schines to misrepresent 
this as an act of treachery to Phormio, while it is very difficult to 
suppose that if Demosthenes had actually treated Phormio as 
the w’riter of the First Speech against Stephanus treats him, 
.^schines and Deinarchus, who raked up every possible scandal 
against him, would not have made full use of the fact. 

But if this is so, how are we to explain the fact that Plutarch-* 
and other late writers definitely state that Demosthenes wrote for 
both Apollodorus and Phormio? Plutarch says that it was like 
selling swords to both sides from the same factory. (This does 
not in itself seem to be a very grave offence; but the point per- 
haps lies in the reference to the occupation of Demosthenes* 
father.) Probably the statement is due simply to the fact that 
speeches for both were found in the Corpus of Demosthenic 
speeches, compiled in the first instance at Alexandria. A 


* See above, p. 27. 
5 Note4. 


* ./$:sch., de F. L., §§ 165, 173. 

* Plut., Dem., XV. 
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later writer, Zosimus (c. 500 a.d.), still further exaggerates the 
supposed iniquity of Demosthenes; and it may be that the whole 
story is based on a misunderstanding, which, when once started, 
went on enlarging itself. 

Those who believe that Demosthenes did write the First Speech 
against Stephanus usually ascribe his conduct to political motives. 
We have seen^ that just about this time, Apollodorus proposed a 
decree in the Assembly that the People should decide whether 
the surplus revenues should be used for military purposes, instead 
of passing automatically into the festival-fund. This was pre- 
cisely in accordance with the policy which Demosthenes earnestly 
advocated in the very year of the trial of Stephanus, with a view 
to war against Philip of Macedon. But it is very doubtful 
whether such considerations could really have weighed with 
Demosthenes. Apollodorus’ proposal was probably made in the 
same headstrong spirit as his many prosecutions; it was illegal; he 
was heavily fined for it; and it is probable that it did more harm 
than good to the cause which Demosthenes desired to forward. 
It is, moreover, difficult to suppose that any advocate who had’ 
triumphantly succeeded in a good case would take up a bad one 
against his former client in reference to the very same matter, 
whatever the political situation. 

There is, therefore, at least good reason to hope that Demos- 
thenes was not guilty of the atrocious conduct ascribed to him. 
If he was, there is little that can be said in extenuation of it. The 
plea that the relations of a speech-writer and his client were not so 
close as those of a modern lawyer with those whom he represents 
cannot help him much ; and it does not even touch the real point 
of the gravamen — the utter heartlessness and want of good feeling 
shown by an attack upon Phormio’s character as scurrilous as his 
previous eulogy had been noble. The eulogy, no less than the 
attack, viewed in this light, would be no more than a piece of 
cold-blooded trickery. All that can be said is that if Demos- 
thenes did act thus, there is nothing in all the rest of his career — 
for his fierce attacks upon his own enemies are a very different 
matter — which is even remotely parallel to this action; and 
though this is no exculpation, it at least enables us to deny that 
such conduct was characteristic of him. 


* Above, p. 201. 
IS 
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NOTES 

1. Some historians assume that these mercenaries were sent 
by the Phocian leader Phalsecus. But this is nowhere stated in 
our authorities, and the Phocians were in alliance with Athens. 
It is at least equally likely that Taurosthenes induced some of the 
mercenaries hitherto employed by Phalscus to come over to 
Euboea by offering higher pay. If, however, Phalaecus deliber- 
ately sent them to oppose the Athenians, it must have been 
because the dissensions in the Phocian ranks had already reached 
a point at which, because the party opposed to Phalscus was 
friendly to Athens, he himself chose to take the opposite line. 
This happened towards the end of 347 (see below, p. 238) ; but we 
have no evidence that early in 348 it was already so. 

2. The date of the Euboean expedition has been much dis- 
puted, and some historians place it in 350 or 349 rather than in 
348 . The following are the principal considerations which appear 
to determine 348 as the true date: 

(1) Demosthenes was choregus in the year of the expedi- 
tion and the Speech against Meidias was written for delivery 
in the archonship of the second archon after the one in 
whose year the choregia fell (rplrov €tos rovrt^ § 13). Further 
(§ III) Demosthenes was a member of the Council in the 
year of the Speech. Now supposing that his choregia fell 
in March, 348 (in the archonship of Callimachus, who held 
office from July, 349, to July, 348), the Speech must have 
been composed for the archonship of Themistocles, t.e., for 
a date after July, 347; and in the archonship of Themistocles, 
347-46, we know that Demosthenes was in fact a Councillor. 
Those who date the expedition and the Speech earlier suppose 
that he was also ^a Councillor in 350-49 or 349-8. This 
would have been legally possible; but as the Councillors were 
chosen by lot, it is hardly likely; and there is absolutely no 
independent evidence of his having been a Councillor in 
either of those years. 

(2) The Olynthiac Orations, probably delivered in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 349, know nothing of the Euboean trouble. 

(3) The Speech against Neaera, §3, and the Speech against 
Meidias, § 197, make it certain that the citizen-expedition to 
help Olynthus fell in the same year as the Euboean expedition. 
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(4) According to .i^Jschmes, de F. L., § 12, the Eubcean en- 
voys came before the Assembly to discuss terms of peace shortly 
before the capture of Phrynon by privateers, which took 
place during the Olympian truce. The truce fell in July, 348. 

3. Grote is very probably right in assigning to the weeks 
immediately following the fall of Olynthus the disappearance of 
Chares from view. Antiochus was sent to look for him, and to 
tell him that the people of Athens failed to understand why, when 
Philip was on his way to the Chersonese, the Athenians did not 
even know where to find their general or the force which they had 
sent out; and .^Eschines {de F. L,, § 71) speaks of 1500 talents 
spent in the course of the war upon runaway generals, of whom 
he names Deiares, Deipyrus, and Polyphontes — men otherwise 
unknown to us, Grote connects the mission of Antiochus with a 
panic on the part of the settlers in the Chersonese, and it is very 
likely that rumours of Philip’s alleged intention to proceed thither 
may have been circulated at this time. Schafer (ii., p. 178) 
even thinks that Philip’s generals were actually sent thither. 

4. Schafer in particular takes this view. The whole question 
is well summed up in Paley and Sandys’ Select Private Orations of 
Demosthenes, ii., pp. xxxix ff. It should be added that it is very 
improbable that the Speech was composed either by Apollodonis 
himself, or by the writer who composed most of the extant 
speeches delivered by him. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE FIRST EMBASSY TO PHILIP 

E ven before the actual fall of Olynthus it must 
have become plain to most clear-sighted 
politicians that Athens was not in a position to 
carry on the war against Philip with success. She 
had let slip the opportunity which she might have 
taken in 349, of throwing herself with vigour 
into the defence of Olynthus, and in 348, when 
the Athenians realised somewhat more clearly the 
gravity of the situation, it was too late; for the 
movements in Euboea led them to divide their 
forces, and neither their energy, nor the fimds which 
they chose to con^sider available, were sufficient 
for the double task. The successful continuance 
of the struggle with Philip being thus impossible, 
the only course which sensible men could take was 
to come to terms with him. 

Philip also was anxious for a suspension of 
hostilities. Athens was not indeed, from his point 
of view, so serious a foe as the Athenians liked to 
believe, and he could well afford to have patience 
b^re he proceeded to bring his rivalry with her 
to an issue. At the same time she was strong 
enough at sea to make the carrying out of his more 
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immediate objects much more difficult than it 
would otherwise have been. Her action at 
Thermopylae in 352, and the determination which 
she had shown, even under the leadership of 
Eubulus, to maintain her position on the shore of 
the Hellespont, were sxifficient evidence of this; 
and it would be easier for him both to advance his 
power in Greece itself and to confirm and extend his 
sway in Thrace, if he could come to some such 
arrangement with Athens as would get rid of, or at 
least delay and hamper, her interference with his 
movements. Further, he was suffering from the 
closing of his ports by Athenian ships, and the 
raids which Athenian commanders made upon his 
coasts.' Some have even thought that he had 
already in view the project of uniting all Hellas 
under his sway, in order to proceed to the conquest 
of the East; and that for this purpose he desired 
the co-operation of the Athenian fleet, which was as 
superior to his own, as his land forces were to those 
of Athens. However this may be (and there is no 
evidence upon the point), in the summer of 348, 
when the envoys from the Euboean towns went to 
Athens to discuss the terms of the Peace to be made 
between Athens and the Eubceans, Philip author- 
ised them to say that he too desired to come to an 
understanding. ® 

^'Decsi.,deF.L., §315. 

*^sch., de F. Z., § 12. The last Athenian expedition to 
Olynthus had, doubtless already departed, but owing to bad 
weather had not reached its destination. 
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Shortly afterwards an Athenian named Phrynon 
was captured by Philip’s ships in the course of a 
raid, during the time (so he asserted) of the Olym- 
pian Truce, ^ when, according to Greek custom, 
hostilities should have been suspended. He was 
ransomed, and on his return to Athens requested 
the Athenians to appoint an envoy to go on his be- 
half to Philip, and to ask for the restoration of the 
sum paid for his freedom. Ctesiphon was sent, and 
returned with a message from Philip stating that 
he had entered upon the war with Athens against 
his wiU, and would stiU be glad if it could be termi- 
nated. He added other friendly expressions; the 
message was welcomed by the People with enthusi- 
asm, and a vote of thanks to Ctesiphon was passed. 

Immediately afterwards, Philocrates carried a 
decree that permission should be given to Philip 
to send envoys to Athens to discuss terms of peace. 
Thereupon Lycinus (representing, according to 
.iEschines, certain interested persons, who had 
stood in the way of a similar proposal of Philocrates 
before the return of Ctesiphon) impea ched Phi- 
Iqcrates for the alleged illegality of the decree,* 
and demanded the infliction of a fine of one 

* /.e., about the month of July. The object of the Truce was 
to allow all who desired to do so to travel to Olympia for the 
games without fear. 

» Philocrates' decree may have run counter to a resolution to 
receive no envoys from Philip, forming part of the terms of 
alliance with the Olynthians (Schafer, vol. ii., pp. 23, 166); but 
there seems to be no definite evidence as to the nature of the 
illegality alleged. 
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hundred talents. Philocrates, who was ill at the 
time of the trial, was defended by Demosthenes, 
^‘in a speech which lasted all day,” and was 
acquitted. Lycinus failed to obtain a fifth part of 
the votes of the jury, and so became himself liable 
to a heavy penalty. ^ 

The action of Demosthenes in defending Phi- 
locrates may be explained in one of two ways, 
according as the trial of Philocrates is supposed to 
have taken place before or after the fall of Olyn- 
thus. If Demosthenes defended the proposer of 
negotiations for peace even before Olynthus had 
fallen, we can only suppose that he had already 
seen the hopelessness of continuing the struggle 
for the present, and had had the courage to act 
upon his changed conviction. On the other hand, 
it is improbable that he would really have con- 
sented to abandon Olynthus in the hour of her 
greatest need; and it is much more likely that the 
trial of Philocrates did not take place until some 
time after Olynthus had been taken. ^ For 
Phrynon can hardly have returned to Athens before 
the end of July, 348 ; some time must have elapsed 
between his return and that of Ctesiphonf and 
also between the proposal of Philocrates and his 
trial. It is probable therefore that the trial did 
not take place until some weeks at least — ^possibly 
months — after the fall of Olynthus, and by this 
time, as we shall see, Demosthenes was certainly 

^ ^sch., de F, L., § 14; in Ctes,, § 62. 

® Note I at the end of the Chapter. 
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convinced of the necessity of peace, and could de- 
fend Philocrates vnithout inconsistency. 

The capture of Olynthus and Philip’s treatment 
of the inhabitants and (together with them) of the 
Athenians whom he found in the city, caused a 
momentary revulsion of feeling in Athens against 
the proposed arrangement with Philip ; and even 
Eubulus himself and his supporters were carried 
away by it. Eubulus addressed the Assembly in 
very strong terms in regard to Philip, praying 
(Demosthenes tells us') that perdition might seize 
him, and proposed to send embassies throughout 
the Greek world and “almost to the Red Sea,”* 
with the object of uniting all the Hellenes in 
opposition to Philip, and of summoning a congress 
for the purpose. These proposals were supported 
in speeches of a highly patriotic tone, and among 
those who spoke in their favour was jEschines — a 
man of somewhat humble birth, who had been 
first a schoolmaster, then an actor, and then a 
clerk in government offices, until he came into 
prominence as a supporter of Eubulus. He was a 
man of great talent, and a ready extempore 
speaker; and the magnificent voice with which 
nature had endowed him gave him a great ad- 
vantage when addressing a people so impression- 
able as the Athenians. On the present occasion, 
Demosthenes tells us, .Eschines quoted the decrees 
of Miltiades and Themistocles — the heroes of the 
'DeF.L., § 291 . ^ Ibid., § 304 . 
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Persian wars — and the oath of allegiance taken 
by the young Athenian soldier on assuming his 
armour," He doubtless pictured Athens as once 
more taking the leadership of a Panhellenic 
confederacy, as she had done in the Persian wars. 

The embassies were sent.^ ^schines himself 
went to Arcadia, where Philip had been intriguing 
with some of the leading politicians, and had 
evidently found favour; for the Athenian party 
among the Arcadians had already sent repre- 
sentatives to Athens through Ischander. ^ On his 
return, Demosthenes says, ^ ^Eschines 

reported to the Assembly the long and noble 
speeches, which, he said, he had delivered on your 
behalf before the Ten Thousand at Megalopolis, 
in reply to Philip’s spokesman, Hieronymus; and he 
described at length the criminal wrong that was done 
not only to their own several countries, but to all 
Hellas, by men who took bribes and received money 
from Philip. Many a time in the course of his speech 
he called Philip ‘ barbarian ’ and ‘ devil ’ and he re- 
ported the delight of the Arcadians at the thought 
that Athens was now waking up and attending to 
affairs. 5 

He also gave an indignant account of the fate 
of the captured Olynthians, illustrating it by that 

" De F. L., § 303. 

* As to the date of the embassies, there can be little doubt that 
they took place in the late autumn and winter of 348-7, though 
there is no direct evidence. Diod., XVI, liv., has obviously no 
chronological value. s Ibid., § 303. Ibid., §11. 

sibid., §305. 
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of the women and children carried off to Arcadia 
by Atrestidas/ and narrating how he had been 
moved to tears by the sight, and by the thought 
of the unhappy condition of the Greek world, in 
which such cruelties could go unpunished. 

The embassies, however, entirely failed to secure 
their object. None of the southern Greek States 
seem to have imagined at present that Philip’s 
growing power involved any danger to themselves ; 
and none of them had reason to be so much 
interested in the welfare of Athens as to join in a 
league for her benefit. It has indeed been sug- 
gested that Eubulus did not expect any result from 
these missions to the Greek States; that they were 
only sent in order to convince the People, who were 
momentarily in a militant mood, of the hopeless- 
ness of continuing the war, by demonstrating the 
isolation of Athens; and that the speeches of him- 
self and .(Eschines (both at xAthens; and at Megalo- 
polis) were nothing but a piece of elaborate acting. 
Fortunately it is not necessary to ascribe such 
motives in order to explain their action. It is 
far more probable that the state of public feeling 
immediately after the fall of Olynthus was such 
that Eubulus resolved to make a desperate effort 
to bring about the PanheUenic coalition, which 
alone could offer to Athens the least chance of 
defeating Philip at that time. When this attempt 
failed, all parties alike must have seen the in- 
evitableness of a Peace; and Demosthenes himself 

* See above, p. 206. ^ Dem., /. § 306. 
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acted in concert with Philocrates in forwarding the 
negotiations, though, in the light of his subsequent 
conduct, we can have little doubt that he regarded 
the Peace only as an armistice, during which Athens 
might recover her strength and prepare herself to 
return to the struggle with renewed vigour. 

Among the Athenians who had been taken 
prisoners in Olynthus were latrocles and Eucratus. 
(The latter is otherwise unknown; the former 
appears again as an ambassador to Philip.) The 
relatives of these men supplicated the Assembly 
in solemn form, laying an olive-branch upon the 
altar and beseeching the People to take steps to 
obtain the liberation of the captives; and they were 
supported by Philocrates and Demosthenes. In 
answer to their appeal, with which many others 
whose friends had been captured must have 
sympathised, the actor Aristodemus, who was on 
familiar terms with Philip in consequence of his 
professional visits to the Macedonian court, was 
sent to negotiate for their release. ^ Another actor, 
Neoptolemus, appears to have accompanied him, or 
at least to have travelled to Macedonia about the 
same time.® latrocles was set at liberty without 

='iEscli.,ieF.i.,§§ 15 ff. 

* Dem., de F. L., §§ 12, 315. It is possible that Neoptole- 
mus had been for some time bringing messages of good-will from 
Philip, even before Demosthenes had been convinced of the 
necessity of peace. For Demosthenes (ds Paccj §§ 6, 7) de- 
scribes how he had warned the People against Neoptolemus 
(though in vain), and this can hardly have hannenfid after the 
fall of Olynthus. 
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ransom, and, on arriving at Athens, spoke of 
Philip’s good-will towards the city. Aristodemus 
did not return for some time, owing (as ^schines 
tells us) to some matter of business, though others 
have supposed (less probably) that he was detained 
by Philip as a kind of hostage, when he heard of the 
embassies sent from Athens to the other Greek 
States. The Athenians became impatient at his 
absence, and at last — probably late in the summer 
of 347 — the Council passed a resolution ordering 
him to return. He obeyed, and in his report to the 
Assembly again declared Philip’s good-will to 
Athens, and added that Philip would gladly form 
an alliance with her. Demosthenes, who was a 
member of the Council for the year 347-6, and 
apparently an influential member,^ proposed that 
the Council should not only pass the vote of thanks 
which was customarily given by the Council to a 
returning ambassador, but should also award him 
a crown. “ 

It was about this time that a fresh crisis occurred 
in the Sacred War, in consequence of which 
a serious complication was introduced into the 
relations between Athens and Philip. The war 

^ This is shown by the fact that on the entry of the Council 
into office, he was chosen to perform the solemn inaugural sac- 
rifices on its behalf, and was appointed to other posts of dignity — 
among them those of leader of the mission sent to represent the 
city at the Nemean Games, and of priest to the Awful Goddesses, 
whose shrine lay in a cave beneath the Areopagus {in Meid., § 
114). See Note 2. *^sch., de F, § 17. 
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had been dragging on indecisively. The Phocians 
retained possession of the important Boeotian 
towns of Orchomenus, Coroneia, and Corsi$, as well 
as of the places which gave them command of the 
Pass of Thermopylae — ^Alponus, Thronium, and- 
Nicasa. But the Delphian treasury was exhausted 
by the expenses of the war; and it was found that 
some of the Phocian leaders had been enriching 
themselves out of the temple treasures. Phalae- 
cus was deprived of his command, and replaced 
by Democrates, Callias, and Sophanes; but since 
his deposition only divided the forces, and the 
mercenaries still remained faithful to him, he was 
restored to the generalship, though the strife of 
the factions was not healed. At this point the 
Thebans and Thessalians, still imable to conquer 
their enemy, applied for help to Philip, in the name 
of the Amphictyonic Coimcil. Philip appears 
either to have postponed giving an answer, or at 
most to have sent a few soldiers, wishing to reduce 
the Thebans to a lower depth of humiliation before 
coming to terms with them — so at least Diodorus 
says.^ The Phocians appealed to Athens, and the 
Athenians promised to help them.= (The promise 
must have been made before Philip had definitely 
given his adhesion to the Thebans; it would hardly 
have been possible to give it afterwards without 

' Diod., XVI, Iviii. 

2 Their readiness is doubtless explained by the attractive bait 
which the Phocians dangled before them — the control of Ther- 
mopylas. 
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breaking off the negotiations for peace with 
P hili p.) The Phocian envoys offered to place the 
strongholds commanding Thermopylae in the hands 
of the Athenians, if they would send a force to 
take them over; and Proxenus, the Athenian 
admiral, was ordered to proceed to Thermopylae at 
once. At the same time it was resolved to equip 
a fleet of fifty ships, and to call upon all citizens 
under thirty years of age, who were liable to 
service, to join the expedition. 

But when Proxenus appeared at Thermopylae, 
Phalaecus dismissed him in an insulting manner; 
and Archidamus, who came from Sparta in re- 
sponse to an appeal from the Phocian authorities, 
was similarly treated. For so strong was the 
dissension in the Phocian ranks that Phalaecus 
refused to acknowledge the acts of the rival faction 
(by which, it seems, the messages to Athens and 
Sparta had been sent) ; and he also insulted the 
heralds who came from Athens, in accordance with 
custom, to announce the religious truce at the 
season of the Eleusinian mysteries (September, 
347), and imprisoned the envoys who had carried 
the appeal for help to Athens. Proxenus appears 
to have returned to his former station at Oreus, and 
the fifty ships which had been voted were of course 
not sent, though they lay ready in harbour in case 
of need. ^ For the Phocian people as a whole, the 

* Dem., ie F. L., § 322. On the chronological diflSculty see 
Note 3. 
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conduct of Phalascus proved fatal, as will appear 
hereafter. 

Philip seems not to have committed himself for 
some time to any definite step; for as late as the 
spring of the next year, all the parties interested 
appear to have been quite uncertain of his inten- 
tions.' He did, however, send his general Par- 
menio into Thessaly, to intervene in a dispute 
between the towns of Pharsalus and Halus in the 
interest of the former; and the treatment of Halus, 
as well as that of the Phocians, became a disputed 
ques tion in connection with the peace-negotiations, 
to which we may now return. 

Not long after the beginning o f 346,_ Philocrates 
proposed a decree in the Assembly, that ten 
ambassadors should be sent to Philip to discuss the 
question of peace, as well as other matters that 
were of interest to both parties, and to request 
him to send plenipotentiaries to Athens, with 
whom peace might be finally concluded. De- 
mosthenes was nominated one of the ten by 
Philocrates, j®schines by Nausicles®; and as the 
assistance of Aristodemus upon the embassy was 
desirable, owing to his previous friendly relations 
with Philip, Demosthenes moved a resolution 
in the Council that messengers should be sent to 
the towns in which Aristodemus had professional 

> See below, pp. 268, 274. 

’ See above, p. 177. Nausicles was probably a member of 
Eubulus’ party. 
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engagements, asking that he might be excused 
from fulfilling them.' The other members of the 
embassy were latrocles, Ctesiphon, and Phrynon 
(all of whom had, like Aristodemus, experienced 
Philip’s favour), Phhocrates himself, Nausicles, 
Dercylus, and Cimon. With them went Agla- 
ocreon of Tenedos, as the representative of the 
allies of Athens. 

Up to this point there is no serious doubt as to 
the facts (for although within a year or two, when 
the Peace had come to be regarded with disgust 
at Athens, both Demosthenes and AEschines were 
eager to disclaim all connection with the inception 
of the negotiations, ^ there can be no question that 
both were in fact prominently concerned in it). 
But from this point onwards the two orators — 
and they are virtually our only authorities — give 
quite different accounts of the facts at every stage ; 
and neither of them scrupled to distort the truth 
w’hen it suited their purpose, each being anxious 
to appear to have had nothing to do with Phil- 
ocrates or with the steps which led to results so 
imwelcome to the Athenians as those which fol- 
lowed the Peace proved to be. Much therefore 
remains uncertain. 

The discrepancy between the two accounts of 
the embassies begins even before the departure of 
the ambassadors from Athens. According to 
Demosthenes’ story^ — ^told in 343, when he wished 

^ .iEsch., de F. £., §§ 18, 19. • Note 4. 

s Dem., de F. L., § 13. 
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to convict ^schines of corruption, by proving 
that, having once been opposed to Philocrates, he 
had inexplicably altered his mind — iEschines 
came to him and suggested that they should act 
in concert during their mission, and should par- 
ticularly keep an eye upon '‘that abominable 
and shameless man, Philocrates.’' To this story 
^schines replied, with justice, that such a proposal 
Vv^ould have been absurd and even impossible, 
when he knew that Demosthenes had been support- 
ing Philocrates from the outset and had been 
nominated a member of the embassy by him.^ 
^schines adds that Demosthenes (who especially 
associated with Aglaocreon and latrocles) made 
himself intolerable to his colleagues on the journey ; 
and that when the ambassadors were discussing 
what they should say to Philip, and Cimon ex- 
pressed his apprehension lest Philip should get the 
better of them in argument, Demosthenes boasted 
that he had an inexhaustible stream of arguments ; 
and that what he had to say about the Athenian 
claim to Amphipolis and the origin of the war was 
so convincing that he would be able to “sew up 
Philip’s mouth with an unsoaked rush,” — to per- 
suade Philip to restore Amphipolis, and to induce 
the Athenians to permit the return of Leosthenes, 
who had been banished from Athens for his mis- 
conduct of the war. ^ 

Whether this tale was true or not, the ambassa- 
dors lost no time on the journey. They did not 

^ JEsch., de F. L., § 20 . ^ Ibid.^ § 21 . 

16 
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even, wait at Oreus for the herald who had been 
sent in advance to procure a safe-conduct, and 
who should have returned to meet them there; 
instead of doing so, they sailed at once and came 
to Halus, which vras being besieged by Parmenio, 
Philip’s general; passing thence through the 
Macedonian camp, they came to Pagas®, and did 
not meet the herald till they reached Larissa. On 
their arrival at Pella, they were granted an inter- 
view by Philip, and addressed him in order of age, 
the last place being assigned to Demosthenes, as 
the youngest member of the mission.^ 

JEschines (from whom we get our only report of 
the interview) describes his own speech at length, 
and tells how he recotmted the services rendered 
by Athens in the past to Philip’s house and to 
Philip himself, the earlier history of the struggle for 
Amphipolis, the legendary grounds for the Athen- 
ian claim to that tovn, and the acknowledgment of 
that claim by Philip’s father Amyntas. If, he 
concluded, Phdip based his own claim upon his 
capture of the town in war, it could be justified 
only if the war was a war against Athens — ^which 
Philip had never admitted; for if it was not, he 
had taken from the Amphipolitans a town which 
belonged not to them, but to Athens. We can 
imagine that Philip must have smiled inwardly at 
this academic harangue, which .®schines retails 
without any consciousness of the futility of ad- 
dressing legendary and historical arguments to one 
» jEsch., /. c., §§22,25. 
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so little likely to be swayed by such considerations. ' 
We do not know what the other envoys said; but 
at last it came to the turn of Demosthenes, and his 
colleagues, .^Eschines tells us, expected a grand 
fulfilment of his boasted intentions. But instead 
of rewarding their expectations, he broke down 
hopelessly from nervousness, forgot his notes, and 
lost the thread of his argument ; and in spite of the 
kindly encouragement of Philip, who bade him 
not take his misfortune to heart as though he had 
broken down on the stage, he was utterly unable 
to proceed, and the interview was suspended.* 
When the ambassadors had retired, Demosthe- 
nes attacked .<Eschines angrily — ^we have stHl only 
.iEschines’ word for the story — ^and declared that 
he had ruined the city and her allies; and, when 
he was asked for an explanation, demanded if 
.(Eschines had forgotten the exhaustion of the 
People and their intense desire for peace. “ Or is 
it,” he asked, “those fifty ships which have been 
voted, ^ but will never be manned, that have made 
you so confident? For you have irritated Philip 
to such an extent by what you have said, that the 
result of the embassy is likely to be, not peace, 
but an interminable war.”'* The meaning of this 
scene, if it ever took place, must be that Demos- 

^ Such arguments however were conventional in Greek diplo- 
macy, and Isocrates uses them, even to Philip, almost ad nauseam, 
» JSsch., 1 . c. §§ 34, 35. See Note 5. 

3 The reference is to the ships which were to have been sent to 
Thermopylae to join Proxenus. (See p. 238.) 

^^sch., I, c.,^36, 37. 
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thenes was himself intensely anxious for peace, in 
view of the helpless condition of Athens at the mo- 
ment, and thought that, by opening the question of 
Amphipolis, -iEschines had spoiled all chance of it. 
(It may even have been this fear which led him to 
break dov^m before Philip.) .(Escliines had no 
time to answer this attack before the herald re- 
called them to Philip’s presence to hear his deci- 
sion. Philip proceeded to reply to each of the 
ambassadors in order, referring with special em- 
phasis to the arguments of .^Slschines — iEschines 
himself tells the story — but making no allusion to 
anything that had been said by Demosthenes. 
His friendly tone disproved the truth of Demos- 
thenes’ apprehensions, and Demosthenes was so 
mortified at being proved in the wrong that he 
lost control of himself, and even behaved badly 
at the complimentary feast to which Philip had 
invited the ambassadors. ' As to the substance of 
Philip’s answer, we learn* that Philip undertook 
not to attack the Chersonese before the Athenians 
had come to a decision in regard to the Peace; and 
the ambassadors took with them a letter from him, 
promising in general termsto confer great benefits on 
Athens if he were granted alliance as well as peace. ^ 

Demosthenes, according to ./Eschines’ story, 
appears soon to have regretted his unfortrmate 
conduct; and lest it should become known at 
Athens, he did his best on the way home to in- 
gratiate himself with his colleagues, promising to 

^^Esch., /. c., §§ 38, 39. * Ihid^t § S2. 3 Dem., de F. L.^ § 40. 
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assist them individually in their private needs and 
their public career, and lavishing fulsome praises 
upon the address of ^schines to Philip ; and while 
they were all dining together at Larissa, he even 
laughed at himself for his breakdown, and spoke 
with admiration of Philip’s ability, ^schines ex- 
pressed his agreement, and Ctesiphon went so far 
as to say that he had never seen so charming a man 
as Philip. ''Ah!” cried Demosthenes, "neither of 
you would dare to speak of Philip in such terms 
to the People!” They declared that they would 
do so; and Demosthenes in turn declared that he 
would hold them to their promise, while at the same 
time he entreated ^schines to tell the People that 
"Demosthenes also had spoken in defence of the 
claim of Athens to Amphipolis.” ^ (It is clear that 
the People had not yet realised that the recovery 
of Amphipolis, however nearly it might touch their 
pride, was not practically possible; and though 
the ambassadors must have known it well enough, 
none of them was anxious to admit it publicly.) 

The ambassadors must have re-entered Athens 
about the end of March, 346. They first an- 
nounced the result of their mission to the Council; 
and the Council, on the motion of Demosthenes, 
who spoke in laudatory terms of his colleagues, and 
of ^schines in particular, decided to propose to the 
People that a crown of olive should be awarded to 
each of them, and that they should be invited (in 

^ ^sch., l. c., §§40-43- 
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accordance with custom) to a complimentary ban- 
quet in the Prytaneum — ^the Guildhall of Athens. ^ 

They next came before the Assembly, and spoke 
as had been arranged, ^schines and Ctesiphon 
used the language which Demosthenes had de- 
clared they would not dare to use, in praise of 
Philip’s charm, his good memory, and his talents 
as a speaker; and ^schines described Philip as a 
thorough Hellene, and anything but a barbarian, as 
some called him.* ^schines also tells us that he 
remembered Demosthenes’ request, and told the 
Assembly that he had left it to Demosthenes to 
say anything that might have been passed over 
in regard to Amphipolis. But when last of all 
Demosthenes rose, he turned upon his colleagues 
(says.®schines), and rubbing his head and making 
his usual fantastic gestures, rallied them upon their 
garrulity and their compliments to Philip. “I 
will show you,” he said, “how to report the re- 
sult of an embassy. Read the resolution under 
which we were sent.” The clerk read it. “Well,” 
he said, “these were our instructions, and we have 
fulfilled them. Here is Philip’s answer, and it is 
for you to discuss it.” This businesslike brevity 
met with some applause, though some (.^schines 
says) exclaimed at its maliciousness. Demosthe- 
nes proceeded: 

iEschines thought Philip an able speaker; I did 
not. Any one else in the same position could have 
done nearly as well. Ctesiphon thought he had a 

' ^h.. /. c., §§ 45, 46. • Dem., de F.L.,l 308. 
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glorious face; to me Aristodemus the actor is just as 
handsome. He was, they say, a good companion 
to drink wine with. Our colleague Philocrates was 
better. It is stated that an opportunity was left me 
of speaking about Amphipolis; but -^Eschines would 
rather have given me a share in his life-blood than 
in his argument.^ All this, in fact, is beside the 
point, and I propose simply that a safe-conduct 
be given to the herald who has come from Philip, 
and to the envoys who are about to proceed hither; 
that, when they have arrived, meetings of the As- 
sembly be summoned for two days, to discuss the 
question of alliance as well as that of peace; and 
that, if you think we deserve it, a vote of thanks be 
passed to us for our services, and that we be invited 
to a banquet in the Prytaneum to-morrow. . 

Demosthenes' mockery of his colleagues, if the 
scene really took place, was very tmworthy of him; 
but he can hardly be blamed for proposing to carry 
out the ordinary formalities of Greek diplomacy, or 
for asking for the conventional expressions of ap- 
proval from the Assembly; and his further motion, 
to give Philip's envoys seats of honour at the forth- 
coming Dionysiac festival was (like the banquet 
which he gave them) a natural civility, which his 
enemies afterwards misconstrued as evidence of 
disloyalty to his country."* 

The two meetings of the Assembly were fixed, 
on Demosthenes' motion, for the i8th and 19th 

* See Dem., de F.L., § 254. 

de F, Ir.,§§ 46-55; in Ctes,, § 63. For Demosthenes' 
reply, see de Cor.t § 28, and de F. L., §§ 234-236. 
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of Elaphebolion — ^April 15th and i6th; and it was 
necessary, before any treaty could be made, that 
the situation should be discussed by the Synod 
representative of the allies of Athens, which was 
then meeting in the city. ' The Synod, according 
to ^schines, resolved to agree to peace upon such 
terms as the Assembly should decide; they said 
nothing of an alliance with Philip; but added a 
proposal that it should be lavdul for any Greek 
State to become a party to the Peace within three 
months. The effect of the acceptance of this 
proposal would clearly have been to give the 
Phocians a chance of securing themselves against 
Philip" and the Thebans, by joining in the Peace. 
They also suggested that the decision of the 
Assembly should be postponed tmtil the envoi's 
sent in the winter by Athens to the Greek States 
had returned; probably because they wished to 
discover whether the other States would be likely 
to favour such a general Peace ; and at a later time 
^schines accused Demosthenes of having hurried 
on the meetings of the Assembly, without waiting 
for the return of those envoys, and so having 
ruined the chance of a universal Peace. It is 
very probable that Demosthenes did not desire 
to risk the chance of any change of feeling in 
Athens, and that, seeing peace to be necessary, he 
thought it best to conclude it as soon as possible. ® 

^ See Marshall, The Second Atheman Confederacy, p. 334. 

* The evidence, which is very perplexing, is discussed in Note 7. 
The view given in the text seems to be the most probable. 
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It appears to have been resolved on the motion of 
Demosthenes that the discussion in the Assembly 
should take place on the i8th of Elaphebolion, and 
the voting on the proposals made (but no speeches) 
on the 19th A At the first meeting, Philocrates 
proposed that alliance as well as peace should be 
made with Philip, but that the Phocians and Halus 
should be excluded from it. (The envoys sent 
by Philip — ^Antipater, Parmenio, and, probably, 
Eurylochus — ^may already have made it plain to 
Philocrates that Philip would not admit the 
Phocians, and no doubt the terms proposed 
were virtually dictated by Philip.) This proposal 
.iEschines denounced in very vigorous language, 
declaring that he could not support it so long as a 
single Athenian remained alive. “ Instead of it, he 
upheld the proposal of the Synod of the allies, 
which would have given the Phocians and the 
people of Halus an opportunity of participating in 
the Peace, since it allowed three months during 
which any State might declare its adhesion to the 
treaty. 3 Demosthenes also supported the allies’ 
proposal, and the Assembly broke up under the 
impression that peace would certainly be made, 
but that for the alliance it would be better to 
wait for three months or so, in case a general 
arrangement should then seem desirable. * On the 

‘ jEsch., de F. L., § 65. 

^Dem.,de F.L., §14: Msch..,ds F.L., §63. 

3 .lEsch., in Ctes., § 71. 

< Ifnd. See Note 8. 
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next day, despite the motion which Demosthenes 
had carried in regard to the procedure, there was 
clearly considerable discussion as well as voting. ^ 
But the two accounts of the proceedings are 
entirely different. Demosthenes claims to have 
spoken in favour of the resolution of the allies, and 
implies that he was opposed to the making of an 
alliance with Philip; he declares that the People 
would not even listen to Philocrates, who had 
proposed alliance as well as peace; but that 
iEschines rose and supported Philocrates, de- 
nouncing those who reminded the Athenians of the 
deeds of their forefathers in ancient days, and 
expressing his intention of proposing a law that 
the Athenians should assist no Hellenic people 
by whom they had not previously been assisted — 
meaning that in the present case they should not 
support the Phocians. ^Eschines, on the contrary, 
declares that he did not speak on the second day at 
alp; and that the sentiments imputed to him by 
Demosthenes were a distortion of those which he 
uttered on the first day, in reply to inflammatory 
speeches by certain orators, who tried to prevent 
the making of peace at all, and pointed to the 
Propylaea and the Acropolis, and appealed to the** 
memory of Salamis and the tombs and trophies 
of the Athenians of old. In answer to such fire- 

^ ^sch., de F. L.^ §§ 65-67, denies that there was any dis- 
cussion; but in the in Ctes,, §§ 71 ff., he himself gives an account 
of the discussion on the second day of the debate. 

» Dena., de 7 ^. L., §§15, i6,3ix. ^ F. L., §§66. 
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brands, ^schines declared, he had urged that while 
it was well to bear these great traditions in mind, it 
would also be well if the People were to imitate 
the wisdom of their forefathers, without falling 
into their errors and their unseasonable passion 
for strife; he had held up to them as a warning 
the disasters brought about by the rash policy of 
Cleophon in the latter part of the Peloponnesian 
War, and as an example the battles of Plataese, 
Salamis, and Marathon.^ But as to the second 
day, he states that Demosthenes himself supported 
Philocrates, and showed to a certain Amyntor 
(who was ready to give evidence of the fact) a 
resolution to the same effect as that of Philocrates 
— proposing alliance as well as peace with Philip — 
which he had himself drafted and was ready, if 
necessary, to hand in to the chairman.^ In the 
Speech against Ctesiphon^ he goes farther, and 
declares that Demosthenes rose without leaving 
time for any one to anticipate him, and said that 
the proposals of the previous day were idle, unless 
Philip’s ambassadors agreed to them; that it was 
wrong, however much they disliked the mover and 
the name of an alliance, to '*snap off the alliance 
from the peace”; and that instead of waiting for 
the tardy adhesion of the other States before 
making the alliance, they should settle the ques- 
tion of peace or war for themselves. ^ Demos- 

" iEsch., de F. L. §§ 74 - 77 - ^ §§ 67, 68. 

3 In Cies., §§ 71, 72. 

^ Almost the very opinion which Dem., de F, X., § 307, at- 
tributes to i^schines! 
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thenes then (so ^schines says) called Antipater 
and asked him directly whether he would accept 
the Peace without the alliance, and received a 
negative answer. This of course meant that 
any one who desired the Peace must give way on 
the question of the alliance. 

Thus iEschines and Demosthenes each accused 
the other of supporting the resolution of Philoc- 
rates as against the proposal of the allies, and o£ 
thus becoming responsible for the exclusion and 
subsequent overthrow of the Phocians. (It must 
be borne in mind that the accusations were made at 
a time when they had become declared enemies, 
when the overthrow of the Phocians had caused 
the Athenians to regard the Peace with detestation, 
and when each of the orators desired to prove to the 
jury that he had supported the side which had since 
become the popular one.) Can we form any rea- 
sonable opinion as to their real attitude at the 
time? What seems clear is that on the l 8 th of 
Elaphebolion it appeared likely that a Peace would 
be made which would leave ^the door open to the 
Phocians and the people of Halus, and to other 
Greek States, if they decided within three months 
to join in an alliance; and this proposition both 
.(Eschines and Demosthenes supported. It is also 
tolerably clear that between the debates of the 
1 8 th and the 19th something happened which 
convinced certain of the politicians that such a 
Peace was impossible — Philocrates had probably 
known this before — and this can only have been 
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the discovery that Philip was absolutely resolved 
not to agree to such terms. This must have been 
intimated to them by Philip's envoys. That being 
so, what course was open to one who, like Demos- 
thenes, believed peace to be necessary for the time? 
What but to attempt to convince the People that 
they must give up the proposal of the allies, and 
accept peace on Philip's own terms, viz., the mak- 
ing of a Peace and an alliance at once, without 
waiting three months? The most obvious way of 
doing this was that which, according to ^schines’ 
account, Demosthenes adopted, viz., putting the 
question publicly to Antipater in the Assembly; 
and it is highly probable that, as Amyntor told 
iEschines, Demosthenes had a consequential mo- 
tion drafted and ready. But even when they 
heard Antipater's reply, the Assembly were not 
ready to give up the plan which they had approved 
of on the previous day; and it is probable that 
before they consented they were led in some way or 
other to believe that they were not really sacrificing 
the Phocians to Philip and the Thebans by mak- 
ing the alliance at once. How^ was this managed? 
The Phocians and Halus were passed over in 
silence; Philocrates' motion wsls introduced, but 
they were not mentioned by name ; and the 
explanation was given, so Demosthenes says,^ 
by ^schines and his friends that Philip could not 
receive the Phocians openly as allies, owing to his 

* Dem., de F. Z., § 321; comp. Phil. II, §§ 12, 28, and see 
Note 9. 
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own existing relations witli the Thessalians and 
Thebans; but that when the Peace was made he 
w’ould act in such a way as to satisfy the Athenians. 
If this was so, ^schines also had changed his mind 
in the night, and that is perhaps the most probable 
account of the matter; though ^schines may have 
sincerely believed that Philip would act in the 
manner described. Nor do we find any statement 
that Demosthenes on this occasion expressed any 
other belief. 

But even with these assurances before them, the 
People were not induced to agree to the proposal of 
Philocrates, until Eubulus told them bluntly that 
unless they accepted it (of course in its new form, 
without any express mention of the Phocians or 
Halus) they must prepare for immediate war, pay 
a war-tax, and devote the festival-fund to military 
purposes.^ This of course was the plain truth. 
Philip held all the cards; and unless peace were 
made on his terms, there must be a war, and the 
People must make those very sacrifices which they 
had so steadily refused to make. The threat was 
sufficient. It was resolved that the Athenian 
People and their allies should make peace and 
alliance with Philip and his allies, and none were 
specially mentioned or excluded. Further, it was 
agreed that each of the two parties to the Peace 
should retain what it possessed at the time when 
the Peace was made® ; and the treaty also contained 
various provisions in reference to freedom of trad- 

' Dem., de F. L., § 291. » Hegesippus, de Hal., §§ 18, 26. 
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ing and the suppression of piracy.' The same 
ten ambassadors were appointed to receive the 
oaths of Philip and his allies in confirmation of the 
treaty. 

But who were the “allies” on either side? The 
advocates of peace, in order to get their proposal 
carried at aU, had left this point indefinite; and it 
was this that was a principal cause of the troubles 
and misunderstandings of the next few years. The 
politicians themselves can hardly have misunder- 
stood the situation. The allies and possessions of 
Philip included all whom he had conquered, and his 
possession of AmphipoHs and Poteidsea could not 
be questioned. The allies of Athens were those 
who were actually members of her confederacy, 
and were represented in the Synod of the con- 
federacy. Philip evidently did not intend, and 
could not be expected, to recognise her right to 
make peace in the name of any others. It was no 
small thing that the possession of the Chersonese, 
with the exception of Cardia, was now guaranteed 
to her.® 

But obviously a less precise interpretation of 
the term “allies” was also current in popular lan- 
guage, and there was no science of international 
law to lay down definitions. Consequently not 
only orators at Athens, but even diplomatists sent 
to Philip's court, could make a show of arguing 

* “ Philip's Letter, ” § 2; comp. Hegesippus, L c,, §§ 12-15. 

* I)em.,deF.L., §78. 
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that the allies of Athens included any people or 
persons with whom she had a treaty of friendship, 
or to whom she had promised support — the Pho- 
cians, Halus, and even Cersobleptes.^ (This 
prince, though he had been forced to give hos- 
tages to Philip, was no doubt still formally on 
terms of friendship with Athens “). It was even 
argued at a later date that Amphipolis still 
belonged to Athens by right A 

Difficulties arose from this cause almost im- 
mediately. For, a few days after the decision had 
been made, the Athenians and the allies repre- 
sented in the Synod, in pursuance of a motion 
proposed by Philocrates, took the oath to maintain 
the Peace, in the presence of Philip’s envoys. No 
representative either of the Phocians or of Cer- 
sobleptes took the oath^; but a representative of 
Cersobleptes claimed to do so; and at a later time, 
Demosthenes and .^^Ischines each tried to blame 
the other for his exclusion. Probably both were 
agreed at the time that Cersobleptes’ envoy could 
not legitimately be included, and it fell to Demos- 
thenes, as president of the Assembly held on the 
25th of Elaphebolion, to give a formal ruling to 
that effect. ® 

When the tangled evidence is carefully studied, 
there can be little doubt that up to the point at 

^ Dem., de Cor., § 27. 

de F. L., § 9; in Cies,, § 61, describes him as the 
“friend and ally of the city. ” 

3 See below, p, 312. in Ctes., §§ 73-75- ^See Note 10. 
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which the Athenians svv^ore to the treaty, Demos- 
thenes had not changed his mind as to the necessity 
of making peace, and although on the first day of 
the debate he had made an effort to confine the 
treaty to a Peace, without an immediate alliance, 
and so to save the Phocians and Halus, he had 
immediately seen the necessity of giving way upon 
these points, and had acted accordingly. If this 
is so, it is impossible to relieve him of the respon- 
sibility (which he shared with his colleagues) for 
the consequences of the Peace, however vehemently 
he may have wished to repudiate it afterwards. 
Not that the responsibility really involves any 
blame, for he was fully justified in carrying into 
effect his conviction of the necessity of peace at 
the time; he was acting as the interests of his 
country demanded ; and there is no sign, up to this 
point, of any serious division of opinion among the 
leading politicians in Athens. It is only in their 
respective records or falsifications of the facts, and 
in their comments upon them in the light of their 
subsequent dissensions, that differences appear. 
If Demosthenes is to be blamed, it is not so much 
for helping to make the Peace, as for trying after- 
wards to disown his action. 

For from this point onwards the friction, which 
seems to have arisen from comparatively trivial 
and personal causes, between Demosthenes and 
the other ambassadors, became rapidly trans- 
formed into definite opposition, accompanied by 
ill-wiU which neither he nor they took any pains 


17 
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to conceal. To him, the Peace was no more than 
an armistice, rendered absolutely necessary by cir- 
cumstances, but only tolerable because it might 
be turned to good accoxmt, if the opportunity 
were taken of preparing for a resumption of 
the struggle. They, on the other hand, desired a 
lasting Peace, such as was inconsistent with De- 
mosthenes’ ideal of national honour. No sooner, 
therefore, was the Peace made, than he began to 
think about the means of preventing Philip from 
gaining fresh power or extending his influence 
farther southward. From this point of view, 
every action of his colleagues which seemed to 
further Philip’s plans, or to offer any prospect of 
permanence to the Peace, presented itself to his 
mind as treason; and this attitude of mind de- 
veloped so rapidly, that (if what he declared three 
years later was true) he was very unwilling to serve 
upon the Second Embassy, and would not have 
done so, but for the fact that, on his previous visit 
to Macedonia, he had promised to take ransom- 
money to some of the Athenian prisoners there. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 

1. iEsch., de F, L., § 15, says simply M roi>s ainrois xp^vovs 
"OXwOos idXoj, In the Speech against Ctesiphon, § 62, he places 
the acquittal of Philocrates before the beginning of Themistocles’ 
archonship (July, 347), but does not give any nearer indication of 
date. 

2. At a time when both ^Eschines and Demosthenes were 
anxious to disown all connection with the Peace, .^Eschines (in 
Cies., § 62) accused Demosthenes of having obtained his place in 
the Council by corrupt means for the express purpose of support- 
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ing Philocrates. But there is no doubt that this story was an 
invention on the part of i^schines. He made a similar assertion 
about Timarchus {in Tim., § io6); and, as Schafer remarks, he 
had not thought of this calumny against Demosthenes at the 
time of the Speeches on the Embassy. 

3. ^Esch., de F. L., § 134, says that the letter of Proxenus, 
giving an account of the treatment he had received, and the report 
of the heralds of the Mysteries were read at the same meeting of 
the Assembly as that at which the Peace was discussed. This 
has caused much difficulty; for the resolution of Philocrates, 
constituting the First Embassy, can hardly have been proposed 
for some months after the rebuff by the Phocians. Consequently 
Schafer and others have thought that the Mysteries referred to 
were the “Lesser Mysteries,’* held in March and therefore 
(according to Schafer) announced in February. But was there 
any solemn announcement of these to all the Greek states, as 
there was of the Eleusinian Truce in September? Grote is 
probably right in saying that there must have been many dis- 
cussions of the peace-negotiations before Philocrates’ resolution 
was proposed, and that the news from Thermopylae was brought 
during one of these. 

4. ^Eschines disclaims connection with the early negotiations 
in the de F. L., § 20, and the passage in the Speech against 
Timarchus, § 174 (delivered in 345), does not prove that he 
claimed any credit for the Peace then (as is sometimes supposed) , 
but only that he expected Demosthenes to charge him with re- 
sponsibility for it, along with Philocrates — in other words, that 
by the time of the trial of Timarchus, Demosthenes wished to 
disavow his own share in the matter. In the de Cor., §§ 20-24, 
Demosthenes disclaims all share in it very insistently, but none 
the less falsely. 

5. SchMer, ii., p. 204, thinks that .^schines is exaggerating 
Demosthenes’ breakdown, and that Demosthenes, as the last 
speaker, naturally had not much to say, but summed up briefly. 
This is only conjecture, though we have no means of testing the 
truth of i^schines’ story. Plutarch’s statement (Dem., xvi.) that 
Philip paid special attention to Demosthenes’ arguments may 
refer to the Second Embassy, or may quite possibly be unhistori- 
cal. 

6. .<®schines {in Ctes., § 67) says that Demosthenes at first 
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proposed that the Assembly should meet on the 8th of Elaphe- 
bolion, April 5th, without waiting for the arrival of Philip’s 
envoys. It is of course conceivable that he proposed a prelimin- 
ary discussion on that day, though it is inconceivable that any one 
should have suggested the giving of a final decision without 
hearing what Philip had to say. .^Eschines treats the proposal as 
sacrilegious, since the 8th of Elaphebolion was a feast of Asclepius 
and the day appointed for the Proagon, a ceremony preliminary 
to the Dionysiac festival. For whatever reason, the i8th and 
19th, when the festival would be over, were actually chosen. 

7. The testimony as regards the allies’ proposal and the en- 
voys mentioned in it is found in ^schines, de F. A., §§ 57-62, 
in Ctes., §§64-70, Dem., de F, L., §16, in Ctes., §§22, 25. 
The chief points are as follows: 

(1) Demosthenes (de F. Z., § 16) is indignant with .^?Eschi- 
nes for making certain remarks on the 19th of Elaphebolion, 
in the presence of the envoys who had come from the Greek 
States in response to the embassies sent from Athens, on the 
advice of ^schines, in the vain hope of getting up a united war 
against Philip. This must refer to the embassies sent out late 
in 347 (above, pp, 232-33). 

(2) To this iEschines replies (de F, Z., §§ 57 ff., and in 
Ctes., §§67, 70) that there were no envoys present from any 
Greek States, and that the Athenian ambassadors sent to the 
States had not returned; but he seems to suggest that it was 
still worth while to wait for their return, and states that the 
Synod of the allies wished to delay the decision of the Assembly 
until their arrival; and he attacks Demosthenes for having 
forced on the meetings of the Assembly, without waiting for 
the envoys, and for having thus spoiled the chance of making a 
universal Peace and so saving the Phocians. 

(3) To this Demosthenes answers (de Cor., §§ 22, 23) that 
there were no Athenian envoys out on a mission to the Greek 
States at the time, for the Greeks had all long ago been tried 
and found wanting. 

There are thus two points (often confused with one another 
by modem writers) upon which the orators contradict one 
another: 

(i) Demosthenes states that there were envoys from the 
Greek States present in Athens on the 19th of Elaphebolion, who 
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had come in response to the Athenian embassies sent in the 
previous winter, ^^schines denies this ; and Demosthenes him- 
self {de Cor., §23) implies that the Greek States had generally 
failed to respond to those embassies. If therefore any States 
at all had sent envoys to Athens, it is probable that v^ery few 
had done so (see below). 

(2) ^schines states that certain envoys sent from Athens to 
the Greek States had not yet returned, but were still out on their 
mission on the 19th of Elaphebolion, (As a matter of fact 
some of those sent in the winter had certainly returned — he 
himself, for instance.) Demosthenes replies that there were 
no Athenian envoys then out on a mission to the Greek States. 
It is strongly in favour of ^^schines’ statement, that in the 
de F.L., § 60, he quoted the actual decree of the Synod of the 
allies, expressly asking that the Assembly should meet “when 
the envoys had returned to Athens and reported the result of 
their mission. ” It is difficult to avoid concluding that there 
must have been some Athenian envoys out on a mission at the 
time, and they must have been either some of the envoys sent 
in the winter of 347-6 to get up a united war against Philip 
(in which case ^Eschines is misrepresenting the facts — in the 
de F, i., § 57, though not in the Ctes., § 64 — in describing 
the object of their mission as a united war or a united peace)' 
or else envoys sent after the mission of the ten ambassadors to 
Philip, to invite the Greek States to join in a general Peace. 
Kahrstedt {ForschungeUt p. 67) adopts the latter alternative; 
but there is no real evidence of the sending of such envoys, and 
it is highly improbable that so soon after the sending of envoys 
to propose a united war, the Athenians would have sent others 
to propose a united peace. The first alternative therefore is 
the more probable — that some of the envoys sent in the winter 
had not yet returned, and that the allies thought it desirable to 
wait and ascertain from them what was the feeling of the other 
Greek peoples before finally concluding peace. (Although the 
embassies had on the whole proved a failure, some of the Greek 
peoples may actually have sent envoys to Athens in response, as 
Dem., de F, L., § 16, implies, and if so AEschines was telling 
a falsehood in denying it; though it seems almost more likely, 
in view of his confident challenge to Demosthenes, that he was 
speaking the truth, and that Demosthenes was telling a false- 
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hood in order to exaggerate the shockingness of ^schines’ 
language by stating it to have been used in the very presence of 
the envoys. Demosthenes is also probably wrong — de Cor.^ 
§ 23 — in saying that no Athenian envoys were still out on a 
mission.) Demosthenes probably did not wish, for the reason 
given in the text, to delay the conclusion of peace by waiting 
for the return of the envoys. 

8, Demosthenes’ account of the proceedings of the i8th of 
Elaphebolion is probably less accurate than that of .^®schines. 
He says {de F. L., § 144) that the Assembly on that day ratified 
the proposal of the allies, and was on the point of summoning 
Philip’s envoys to inform them of the decision, when .^Eschines 
forced an adjournment of the question until the next day. But 
by his own motion, no voting could take place on the first day; 
the only possible “ratification” on that day can have been in the 
form of applause; and the adjournment of the decision to the next 
day was the result of his motion, not of any action of .Eschines. 
(The procedure laid down in his motion was not followed on the 
second day; but there was clearly some good reason for setting it 
aside, and this must have commanded the assent of the Assembly, 
No such reason can have been suggested on the first day, upon 
which there seems to have been no excitement or difficulty.) 

9. Demosthenes implies that the statements of Eschines and 
his friends as to Philip’s promises and intentions were made on 
this occasion as well as later, in July, not only in his speech in 343 
at the trial of Eschines ( § 321), but also in 344 in addressing the 
Assembly itself, which it would be less easy, perhaps, to mislead as 
to what had taken place in its presence, viz., Phil. II, §§ 12, 28, 
— where references are made to the promises on the strength of 
which Philip obtained the Peace, This could only apply to April, 
and not to July, when the Peace had already been made. Whether 
the statements were really made by Eschines himself, and not 
rather by Philocrates, may be doubted; but if they were made by 
Eschines, it can hardly be doubted that he believed them; for, 
as we shall see, he was really anxious to save the Phocians, and 
Demosthenes' account of Eschines' attitude towards them is 
the grossest perversion of the truth. It was Demosthenes himself 
who was prepared, if necessary, to sacrifice the Phocians, in order 
to obtain peace for the time. 
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10. According to -(^Ischines, de F. X., §§ 82-86, the Assembly 
met on the 25th of Elaphebolion, and Demosthenes was in the 
chair. At this meeting Critobulus of Lampsacus appeared, and 
demanded in the name of Cersobleptes (who had not been men- 
tioned in the debates of the iSth and 19th) to be allowed to swear 
to the Peace among the allies of Athens. Aleximachus proposed 
that he should be permitted to do so; but Demosthenes refused to 
put the motion — the passing of which he said, would mean the 
breaking off of the Peace — until he was practically forced to do so. 
(.^Eschines does not say that the motion was carried.) On the 
other hand .^Eschines {in Ctes., § 73-5) says that Philocrates pro- 
posed, and Demosthenes put to the vote, a resolution that the 
oath should be taken that day by the allies represented in the 
Synod then sitting; and that as there was no representative of 
Cersobleptes present in the Synod, Cersobleptes came to be 
excluded. It is obvious that these two accounts are not consis- 
tent with each other. Both speeches, however, agree that Cer- 
sobleptes was in fact excluded ; for in the de F, L.y § 86, uEschines 
states that Demosthenes had charged him with driving Cer- 
sobleptes’ representative away, when the oaths were taken, 
immediately after the Assembly had been broken up. Plainly 
the exclusion of Cersobleptes was a thing which the Athenians 
came afterwards to view with disfavour, and both orators try to 
disclaim responsibility for it. (Grote, Pt. II. , ch. 89, and Hogarth, 
Philip of Macedon^ P* 9i» both assert that Cersobleptes’ repre- 
sentative was allowed to take the oath . This seems to be contrary 
to the evidence. The “Letter of Philip” appears to preserve 
a tradition of his exclusion, though it is there ascribed to the 
generals of Athens, doubtless because the oaths were taken in the 
generals’ office.) 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE SECOND EMBASSY AND THE PEACE OF 
PHILOCRATES 

T he ten ambassadors, upon their appointment 
to serve on the Second Embassy to Philip, 
were instructed to administer the oath of fidelity 
to the treaty just negotiated, both to Philip, and 
also to the magistrates of the peoples allied with 
him, in their several cities."^ They were further 
ordered to negotiate for the ransom of the Athen- 
ian prisoners who were in the hands of Philip and 
his subjects, and to do all that they could to serve 
the interests of Athens in regard to the general 
situation. “ Demosthenes states also that it was 
forbidden that any of them should have a private 
interview with Philip; but it is very doubtful 
whether an instruction implying so strong a mis- 
trust of them and so overtly insulting both to them 
and Philip was really ever given them; though it 
was obvious, and it may have been stated, that 
only their collective action would be binding upon 
Athens. 

As soon as Philip’s envoys had left the city, 

* Dcm., dc F. L., § 278. ^ ^sch., de F. L., §§ 103, 104. 
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Demosthenes urged his colleagues to sail as quickly 
as possible to the Hellespont, where Philip was 
now operating, in order to prevent him from mak- 
ing conquests in that region before taking the 
oath, and then excusing himself on- the ground that 
he had not yet sworn to a Peace. He knew, he 
said, that the Athenians would not go to war 
afresh on account of places so conquered, when 
they had once agreed to peace on general 
groimds. His colleagues, ho’wever, displayed no 
haste ; and since no regular meeting of the Assembly 
was due for some time, he procured a decree of 
the Council (which had been given authority on 
the matter), ordering the ambassadors to depart 
at once, and to join Proxenus, who was still lying 
off the north coast of Euboea with his ship; 
Proxenus was then to convey them without delay 
to Philip, wherever he might be. The ambas- 
sadors left Athens and met Proxenus at Oreus; 
but instead of sailing, delayed there in order to 
enable .<®schines to obtain an appointment as 
representative or consul of Oreus at Athens. ^ At 
last they went, not to the Hellespontine region by 
sea, but by land to Pella, and arrived there 
twenty-three days after leaving Athens. All the 
time Demosthenes protested against their dilatori- 
ness with increasing emphasis. 

^ He is mentioned as holding this office in 343-2 by Dem., de 
Cor.j § 82. 

» Dem., de F. L., § 156- (Most of our information about the 
Second Embassy comes from §§ 150-178 of this Speech.) 
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After their arrival at Pella, they had still to 
wait twenty-seven days before Philip himself 
appeared. The interval was spent by Demosthe- 
nes in making arrangements for the ransom of all 
the Athenian prisoners he could find; and for this 
purpose he had taken with him a talent of his own 
money.* In the meantime Philip had captured 
a number of strongholds in Thrace, — Doriscus, 
Serrhium, the Sacred Mountain, Myrtenum, and 
Ergiske,*— and had taken Cersobleptes prisoner. 
Cersobleptes’ kingdom thus passed into Philip’s 
power, though he did not remain in captivity 
his son being already a hostage — but was allowed 
to remain nominally in possession of his dominions, 
though no doubt under conditions. 

When, at a later date, the Athenian Eucleides 
was instructed to ask Philip for an explanation of 
his action in Thrace, PhUip answered that he was 
within his rights, since he had conquered these 
places before he met the ambassadors or took the 
oath. 3 Demosthenes lays great stress on these 
conquests, as evidence of the faithlessness of 
Philip, and of the injruy done to Athens through 
the dilatoriness of his, colleagues. But in reality 
Philip’s defence was a good one; and the fact that 
in 341 Demosthenes'* thought it worth while to 

' The attempt of ^schines, F. L., §§ 99, 100, to cast dis- 
credit upon Demosthenes’ charitable work is unconvincing. 

= Some of these places were probably unimportant, and 2?Es- 
chines scoffs at Demosthenes for his lamentation over places 
which no one had ever heard of before. 

3 Schol. on Dem., de F, % 162, 4 Phil. Ill, § 15. 
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invent the certainly false statement that Philip 
had already taken the oath when he captured 
these places, shows that he was conscious of the 
soundness of Philip’s case when the facts were 
truly stated. Indeed, according to ^schines’ 
account ' of the matter, Philip had captured Cer- 
sobleptes and the Sacred Mountain on the day 
before the Athenians themselves took the oath, 
and therefore before the ambassadors left Athens; 
and as evidence of this, he produced a letter from 
Chares. We cannot then tell whether the delay 
of the ambassadors really injured the interests of 
Athens at all. But, however this may have been, 
Philip was within his rights in acting as he had 
done: for these strongholds did not belong to 
Athens at all, but to Cersobleptes ; and though 
Chares was defending them, it was for Cersobleptes, 
who was at war with Philip, that he was doing so ; 
and Philip kept his word faithfully in not attack- 
ing the Chersonese. Further, it may be doubted 
whether Philip would really have brought to an 
end his conquests in Thrace (as Demosthenes 
said he would have) , even if the ambassadors had 
proceeded directly thither and received his oath. 
He would have been under no obligation to do so; 
but the Athenians were so accustomed to regard 
that region as within their own sphere of influence, 
that Demosthenes found no difficulty (in 343) in 
speaking of the loss of it as a loss to Athens, and 
as due to the disobedience of the ambassadors to 
* jEsch., de F. L., § 89-92. 
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their instructions. No doubt the conquest of 
Cersobleptes’ kingdom brought Philip nearer to 
the Chersonese, and this is what Demosthenes 
had sought to prevent; but he had no right to 
complain that Philip was playing Athens false. 
Nor is there any proof that the delay of the ambas- 
sadors was due to their corruption by Philip or 
his agents, though, if Demosthenes was telling 
the truth, they did contravene their instructions. 

When Philip returned to Pella, he fotmd there 
representatives of many Greek States, each hoping 
to persuade him to fall in with their wishes. He 
made himself agreeable to all, and seems to have 
led all alike to imagine that they were certain of 
success. Besides the Athenian ambassadors, there 
were envoys from Thebes, bent upon urging Philip 
to cross the Pass of Thermopylae and terminate 
the Sacred War in their interest; there were 
Spartans, who hoped for the commission of the 
Delphian temple to the care of their kinsmen, the 
Dorians of Mount Parnassus, and also doubtless 
wished to deprecate Philip’s intrigues with their 
enemies in the Peloponnese; there were Phocians, 
who had every reason to attempt to agree with 
the adversary quickly; and there were Eubceans, 
who in all probability were not well disposed 
towards Athens, and desired to retain Philip’s 
support. 

Philip appears to have courted the good-will 
of the Athenian representatives by lavish gener- 
osity. Demosthenes states that offers of large 
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sums of money were first made privately to each 
of them ; that when one of them refused — he coyly 
abstains from mentioning his own name — Philip 
sent a large sum to them all in common ; and that 
when he himself prevented the acceptance of it 
in this form, his colleagues divided the sum among 
themselves, in addition to what they had already 
received. For his own part, he tells us, he asked 
Philip to use the mone}^, w^hich he was offering the 
ambassadors, to redeem the captive Athenians 
from those of his subjects w^ho had come into 
possession of them, and that Philip, not liking to 
reply that Demosthenes’ colleagues had taken the 
money, consented to do this, but postponed the 
fulfilment of his undertaking, promising to send 
the prisoners back in time for the Panathenaea. ^ 
How much truth there is in this story, apart from 
Philip’s promise to send home the prisoners, w^e 
cannot tell, ^schines declared that the other 
ambassadors, having learned wisdom from the 
trick played on them by Demosthenes on their 
previous journey,^ kept aloof from him,^ and this 
may have helped to make him unduly suspicious 
of them. But that Philip tried to secure friends 
for himself in Athens by lavishing presents upon 
the ambassadors is more than probable, when we 
know the use which he made of Macedonian gold 
elsewhere ; the pretext of hospitality to his guests 
was a convenient one, and may have served to 

* Dem., de F. L., §§ 166-171. 2 Seeabove, p. 245. 

? .^sch., de F, L., § 97. 
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quiet their consciences. That scrupulous absten- 
tion from all appearance of evil, which is demanded 
of public servants at the present day, was not 
expected, or at least was rarely found, in ancient 
Greece. 

The Theban envoys, Demosthenes tells us, 
proved absolutely incorruptible ; though it may be 
doubted whether he is right in concluding that 
the success of the Thebans was due to the impres- 
sion made upon Philip by the conduct of their 
ambassadors. Philip’s perception of his interest 
was hardly likely to be affected by such edifying 
examples.' 

It is evident that there was considerable dis- 
sension between Demosthenes and his colleagues 
as to the way in which they were to carry out their 
instructions.' They first read their instructions 
aloud; and for some time the discussion turned 
on points of minor importance. At last, .sEschines 
says, fearing that matters of greater weight would 
be overlooked entirely, he reminded his colleagues 
that while, of course, they were bound to receive 
the oaths of Philip and his allies, and to negotiate 
for the ransom of the prisoners, the real difficulty 
lay in the execution of the iniunction to do their 
best for the interest of Athens in general. He 
himself interpreted this instruction as having 
reference to the advance of Philip to Thermopylae, 

* Dem., de F. L., §§ 139-142. 

2 We are here dependent on ^Eschines {de F, L.j §§ 108-1 17) 
for our information. 
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which every one assumed to be about to take place, 
as it was evidently Philip’s intention to bring the 
Sacred War to an end; and he understood the wish 
of the Athenian People to be that they should try 
to persuade Philip to humble the Thebans, and 
to set up the walls of those cities of Boeotia which 
the Thebans had destroyed. This had not been 
expressed in the decree of the Assembly, only 
because, if they failed in their object, it would be 
better that the intention of the People should not 
be generally known. It would be wrong, he de- 
clared, for the ambassadors of Athens to shrink 
from coming to the point, for fear of incurring 
the hostility of the Thebans. But Demosthenes 
(iEschines declared) loudly protested against this 
proposal, asserting that it was not the business 
of the ambassadors to set up strife between Athens 
and Thebes. ^^Let Philip go to Thermopylae,” 
said he; “no one will prosecute me for any move- 
ments of Philip with his army; but only for any 
words or actions that are not covered by our 
instructions.” The result of the discussion was 
that it was arranged that each of the ambassador 
should say to Philip what he thought it desirable to 
say. 

When the time for their interview with Philip 
came, Demosthenes, though the youngest of the 
ambassadors, insisted on speaking first, in order 
that everything might not be said by others, before 
his turn came. He began his address to Philip 
by hinting that the ambassadors were not all 
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there with the same object, and proceeded to 
recount and emphasise his own services in for- 
warding the peace-negotiations, and the attentions 
which he had paid to Philip’s envoys (upon which 
he laid such stress that his colleagues were thor- 
oughly ashamed) ; he concluded with some very 
tasteless remarks about Philip himself, alluding 
sarcastically to the complimentary language that 
his colleagues had used. “I have not called you 
beautiful, for woman is the most beautiful thing 
on earth ; nor a good drinker, for that, I conclude, 
is the way to praise a sponge; nor have I praised 
your memory; for such adulation is a task for 
a hireling sophist”; and he concluded amid the 
laughter of the assembled envoys of all the Greek 
States. Then j®schines rose, he tells us ; and after 
remarking that the ambassadors had not been sent 
by the Athenians to defend their own actions, 
but had been chosen on account of their personal 
character, he spoke briefly of the ratification of 
the treaty, which they had come to obtain, and 
the other points definitely contained in their 
instructions; and then passed on to Philip’s 
intended march to Thermopylae. He begged 
Philip, if possible, to settle the questions in which 
the Amphictyonic powers were interested not by 
force of arms, but by a vote of the Council, after 
a regular trial of the case; but if that were impos- 
sible (as he supposed it was, since Philip’s army 
was assembled and ready to start), he begged to 
put before Philip certain considerations arising 
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out of the constitution of the Amphictyonic 
Lyeague, and the oath which bound its members 
together. This oath the Thebans had transgressed 
in destroying the Boeotian cities; and although it 
was right to punish the sacrilege committed against 
the temple at Delphi, it was those who had com- 
mitted it that should be punished, and not their 
countries. Finally, he called upon Philip not to 
ratify by force the wrong-doing of the Thebans; 
and warned him, if he supported Thebes, to expect 
no gratitude from her. 

It is not very difficult to gather from this account 
what policy ^schines and Demosthenes respec- 
tively had in view, .^schines seems to have made 
an honest attempt to save the Phocians, and to 
turn Philip’s forces against Thebes by a recital 
of the misdeeds of the ^Thebans and a discussion 
of constitutional questions, though these could 
hardly be expected to influence Philip. This was 
certainly the policy which the majority of the 
People of Athens would have approved, as the 
debates upon the Peace had shown ; and ^schines 
was probably right in his interpretation of the 
rather vague instructions given to the ambassadors. 

Demosthenes looked somewhat farther ahead. 
He saw that if Philip were to possess himself of 
the Pass of Thermopylae, and so to obtain the 
power to march farther southward, when he chose, 
the best chance of averting the submission of 
Athens to him would be in a combination between 
Athens and Thebes; and he did not want to cut off 
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all hope of this by taking a line hostile to Thebes 
at Philip’s Court. Accordingly he desired to con- 
fine the action of the ambassadors to the receiving 
of the oaths and the ransoming of the captives. 
His colleagues were probably aware of his object ; 
but the prevailing dislike of the Thebans was so 
great that they could have no sympathy with him. 
“To crown all his faults,” iEschines declared," 
“ he is a pro-Theban.” But assuming— as Demos- 
thenes assumed and his colleagues did not that 
the Peace was to be only an armistice, and that 
the war against Philip was to be renewed so soon 
as Athens was in a condition to renew it, Demos- 
thenes’ caution was probably wise. 

Philip’s own aim was doubtless by this time 
tolerably well-defined. He intended, sooner or 
later, to conquer both Thebes and Athens, or to 
make satisfactory terms with them, but he was in 
no hurry, and for the time it was quite convenient 
to him to support Thebes, and so keep Athens 
powerless. He must have seen, as clearly as De- 
mosthenes saw, that the one thing which might 
thwart him would be an alliance between Athens 
and Thebes. Besides this, his prestige would suf- 
fer if he at once threw over the Thebans, with 
whom he was supposed to be on friendly terms. 
He therefore went his way as he had planned, but 
played with the envoys of the various States until 
the time came for him to make the decisive move; 
and there is no reason to doubt that he led some 
^ de F. X., § io6. 
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at least of the Athenians (of course without making 
any official intimation) to believe that he really 
intended to march against Thebes, just as he led 
the Spartans to believe that he would fulfil their 
particular wishes. (So certain of this did the 
Spartans feel, that they ventured to use threaten- 
ing language to the Thebans present.') He may 
even have led the Phocians themselves to hope 
for his favour. ^ 

Philip declared his acceptance of the Peace at 
Pella and the ambassadors remained there until 
he was ready to proceed southwards. They then 
accompanied him and his army as far as Pherse; 
and there the oaths were taken, Demosthenes 
says, 4 in an insulting manner, in an mn; and the 
ambassadors, instead of visiting Philip’s allies in 
their several cities and administering the oath to 
their respective magistrates, were content to re- 
ceive it at Pherae from the persons introduced by 
Philip as the representatives of his allies. Demos- 
thenes perhaps exaggerates the importance to 
Philip of preventing the Athenian ambassadors 
from making a tour of the States allied to himself; 
but Philip may well have thought that they might 
cause mischief. That they disobeyed their in- 
structions in not making such a tour seems certain; 
but they probably attached little importance to 
the maimer of the ratification, so long as the 

* ^scb., de F. L., § 136. » Dem., PhH. Ill, § ii. 

3 Dem., de Cor,y § 32. See Note i at the end of the Chapter. 

< Dem., de F. L,, § 158. 
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ratification itself was sectired. The Phocians, 
the people of Halus, and Cersobleptes had already 
been tacitly excluded from participation in the 
Peace, and it is probable that Philip expressly 
declared, before taking the oath, that they were 
not covered by the treaty to which he swore.' 
The representatives of Cardia took the oath among 
the allies of Philip; and though Demosthenes 
afterwards “ blamed his colleagues for permitting 
this, he was not justified in doing so; for Cardia 
had been specially excepted from the towns 
in the Chersonese given up to Athens by Cer 
sobleptes, and had made alliance with Philip 
in 352. 

The ambassadors had now finished their work) 
and had only to make their report. Demosthenes 
(who had already tried to go home in advance of 
his colleagues, in order to denounce their alleged 
misconduct, and had chartered a vessel for the 
purpose, but had been prevented) drew up a draft- 
report, which his colleagues naturally rejected. 
They sent instead a letter drawn up by themselves, 
announcing the accomplishment of their mission. ^ 
They then proceeded homewards, bearing with 
them a letter from Philip, which Demosthenes 
afterwards asserted (no doubt falsely) to have 
been composed by iEschines at a private interview 
with Philip on the river Lydias in Macedonia, 

' Dem., de F. L., §44. 

“ Ibid., § 174: comp, de Pace, § 25; de Chers., § 66. 

5 Dem., de F. L., § 174. 
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before they started for Pherae. ' At the same time 
Philip marched towards Themiopyte, and arrived 
there before the ambassadors reached Athens. 
They re-entered the city on the 13th of Sciropho- 
rion, or about July 6th. 

The ambassadors had now to meet the Council, 
the Assembly, and the Board of Auditors or 
Logist®, whose approval was required in the case 
of every public official on the termination of his 
office. In the Council, Demosthenes immediately 
denounced his colleagues as guilty of misconduct 
upon the embassy, and recounted the history of 
the negotiations from the beginning. Doubtless 
the charges which he made against them in the 
first instance were based on their delay at the 
outset, their failure to go direct to Philip in Thrace, 
and the manner in which they had allowed Philip’s 
allies to take the oath. (He can hardly at this 
stage have charged them, as he did afterwards, 
with injuring the prospects of the Phocians.) 
The Council were convinced by his statement, 
and withheld from the ambassadors the compli- 
ments which were almost invariably paid to such 
persons — the vote of thanks, and the invitation 
to a banquet in the Prytaneum. ^ 

Demosthenes further states^ that he entreated 

* Dem., de F. i., § 36;.^sch., de F. L., § 124. The gross in- 
sinmtions which Demosthenes {de F, L., § 175) makes against 
^schines, who left Pheras twenty-four hours later than his col- 
leagues, are doubtless malicious inventions. 

Dem., de F. L,, §§ 18, 31, 32. 


3 Ihid., § 18. 
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the Council that Proxenus, who was still lying 
with his squadron off the north coast of Euboea, 
should be instructed to go to Thermopyl^, and 
prevent Philip from crossing the Pass. This 
statement it is very difficult to believe; it may well 
have been manufactured after the overthrow of 
the Phocians, when he was very anxious that the 
People should imagine that he had tried his 
hardest to prevent that calamity, and that his 
colleagues had deliberately helped Philip to ac- 
complish it. It is most improbable that he wished 
to break the Peace at once, when the object for 
which he had desired it was unachieved; and the 
interference of Proxenus would have rendered 
the prospect of the alliance with Thebes, for which 
he ultimately hoped, more remote. Nor do we 
hear anything about the bringing of such a proposal 
before the People. 

The Assembly met on the i6th of Scirophorion 
(July loth). According to Demosthenes* account 
of the proceedings, -^schines rose without waiting 
for the resolution drafted by the Coimcil to be 
read,^ and announced that he had persuaded 
Philip to grant all the desires of the Athenians, 
and that there was no occasion for the alarm which 

^ This resolution should have contained the proposal about 
Proxenus, had any such been made. It is very doubtful whether 
.^schines would have been allowed to anticipate the promulga- 
tion of a resolution of the Council; and probably Demosthenes 
was trying to account for the fact that no one had ever heard of 
his proposal about Proxenus, by saying that ^schines prevented 
them from doing so by rising first. 
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his arrival at Thermopylffi had occasioned; for if 
the Athenians would only wait for two or three 
days, they would hear that Thebes was being 
besieged, that Thespise and Platas© were being 
restored, and that the money due to the temple 
of Delphi was being exacted, not from thePhocians, 
but from the Thebans, who had themselves planned 
the seizure of the temple; for he had persuaded 
Philip, he said, that to plan such a deed was as 
impious as to commit it; and on this account the 
Thebans had set a price on his own head. He also 
gave the Assembly to understand that Philip 
would restore Athens to her old position in Euboea 
— that was at least what the Eubceans themselves 
expected — and he added that there was yet an- 
other matter which he had arranged with Philip, 
but he did not wish to mention it yet, since even 
now some of his colleagues were jealous of him. 
This, Demosthenes says, was intended as a hint 
at the restoration of Oropus to Athens. Philip’s 
letter was also read to the Assembly. In it 
Philip explained the fact that the ambassadors 
had not visited his allies severally by saying that 
he had himself retained them to help him effect 
a reconciliation between the two hostile Thes- 
salian towns, Pharsalus and Halus. (Whether 
they really attempted to forward such a reconcili- 
ation we do not know. In any case Halus cap- 
itulated to Philip not long afterwards, and the 
inhabitants were banished or enslaved.^) He 
^Dem., de F, §§ 36-39. 
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also offered to do anything to gratify the Athenians 
that was consistent with his honour; but no specific 
promises were mentioned. This last fact made 
Demosthenes suspect that the promises made by 
.^schines were not genuine, and were made through 
the mouth of ^schines in order that no one might 
be able afterwards to accuse Philip himself of 
breaking his word. He therefore rose and detiied 
all knowledge of any such intention on Philip’s 
part, and tried to give his reasons for disbelieving 
in them ; but being refused a hearing, owing to the 
insulting interruptions of .(Eschines and Philoc- 
rates, and the unwillingness of the People to dis- 
believe such good news, he contented himself 
with solemnly asserting his own disbelief in the 
promises, and disclaiming all credit, if they should 
be realised ; while Philocrates remarked insolently, 
“No wonder that Demosthenes and I cannot 
agree! for he drinks water and I drink wine”; at 
which the audience laughed. 

Such is Demosthenes' accoimt of the debate,^ 
and iEschines' attempt* to disprove its substantial 
truth is on the whole unconvincing. He denies 
that he made any promises: he admits that he had 
told Philip that in his own opinion Thebes ought 
to be a part of Boeotia, and not Boeotia a depend- 


^'Dem.yde F. L., §§ 19-26, 34-41, 44-46, 68, 102, 220; de 
Cor., 35. Substantially the same account is found in the Speech 
on the Peace, §§ 9, 10, delivered very soon after the events and 
therefore more reliable; comp, also Phil. II, §§ 29, 30. 

“.lEseh., de F. L., §§ 1 19-123. 
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ency of Thebes; and this, he says, was the only 
basis for Demosthenes’ description of his speech. 
He also gives a slightly different version of the 
alleged conversation between himself and the 
Euboean representatives. But when he admits 
so much, we can hardly fail to discern that he and 
his supporters did lead the Assembly to believe 
that Philip meant no ill to the Phocians. The 
result of the debate -was the passing of a decree 
proposed by Philocrates, thanldng Philip for his 
promised acts of justice, extending the Peace and 
alliance with Philip to posterity, and declaring 
that if the Phocians refused to surrender the temple 
of Delphi to the Amphictyons, Athens would take 
steps against those responsible for the refusal.^ 
It is inconceivable that the Assembly should have 
passed this resolution, and recommended the Pho- 
cians to lay down their arms, had they thought 
that the Phocians would be treated as they after- 
wards were treated. Some one must either have 
caused them or allowed them to think that Philip 
would act generously towards them, and would not 
give way to the wishes of the Thebans. iEschines 
stated^ at his trial in 343 that every one expected 
this, since no one believed that Philip would wish 
to render Thebes more powerful, and so more 
dangerous to himself; and that the ambassadors 
received the same impression from what they had 
seen and heard in Philip’s camp. It may be taken 

^ Dem., de F. L., §§ 47, 48; comp. §§ 55, 310. 
de F L., § 136. 
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as certain, therefore, that ^schines’ own speech 
on the 1 6th of Scirophorion confidently expressed 
that view, though it was probably expressed with 
perfect sincerity; and it is a confirmation of this, 
that in 345, at the trial of Timarchus, ^schines 
stiU spoke in sanguine terms of Philip’s promises 
to Athens, and of his hope of their fulfilment. ' 

Very shortly after the return of the ambassadors 
from the Second Embassy, Philip sent two letters, 
inviting the Athenians, now his allies, to send a 
force to join his own army at Thermopylae, and to 
help in the decision of the questions in which the 
Amphictyons were interested. Now this was 
just what, if .^Eschines’ account of PhiHp’s inten- 
tions was correct, Philip might have been expected 
to do; and it is very probable that he desired to 
have an Athenian force at his side, to counteract 
the influence of the Thebans in case the latter 
should pursue an extreme policy, or attempt to 
aggrandise themselves to an inconvenient extent. 
Moreover, if the Phocians were to be helped at all, 
it might well seem that the Athenians had now an 
opportunity of using their influence to help them. 
The invitation, however, was declined, on the 
advice of Demosthenes and on the motion of 
Hegesippus. Different reasons are given for the 
refusal. On the one hand, the fear was suggested 
by the anti-Macedonian party that Philip would 

* .^sch., in Tim.^ § 169. See Note 2, 
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keep the Athenian soldiers as hostages^; and on 
the other, the People may have been influenced, 
as Demosthenes asserts, by the idea that the 
invitation showed that Philip meant no harm to 
the Phocians, and that therefore no action was 
necessary — a. conclusion which they were always 
ready to adopt, and which was almost, if not quite, 
as much to PhiHp's advantage as their acceptance 
of his invitation would have been. Whether 
Demosthenes really feared treachery on Philip’s 
part, or whether he was convinced that the Phocian 
cause was hopeless, and desired to avoid a fruitless 
collision with Thebes, there is no direct evidence 
to show. iSschines^ attributes Demosthenes’ ac- 
tion expressly to his leaning towards Thebes, and 
he is very likely right. 

The Assembly had appointed ten ambassadors 
to convey to Philip the resolution of the l 6 th of 
Scirophorion. Demosthenes had been nominated 
as one of the ten, but in spite of much pressure, 
had refused to serve, and had entered a sworn 
excuse. 4 ^schines had also been elected, but 
either declined the office, or else failed to start at 
the same time as his colleagues, on accotmt of 
illness. ^ But when the ambassadors had travelled 
no further than Chalcis in Euboea, they were met 
with the news that Phalaecus and the Phocian 
mercenary army had surrendered to Philip on the 

^ ^sch., de F, L., § 137. » Dem., de F. L., §§ 51, 52. 

3 iEsch., deF.L., ^141. * Dem., de F. L., § 122. 

s Note 3. 
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23d of Scirophorion (July 17th). There can be 
little doubt that treachery had been at work here; 
possibly Phalascus, whose dissensions with the 
rival party among the Phocians have already been 
mentioned, ' had had an understanding with Philip 
for some time ; and certainly the terms of surrender 
permitted him and his eight thousand mercenaries 
to go to the Peloponnese unmolested, and thus 
left the Phocian people entirely at the mercy of 
Philip and his Theban and Thessalian allies ; for the 
Spartan force, which had marched under Archi- 
damus to help them, had retiimed home when they 
saw the position of affairs. 

Demosthenes represents the surrender of the 
Phocians as the consequence of the resolution of 
Philocrates which the Assembly had passed on the 
i6th of Scirophorion, and therefore lays upon 
Philocrates and ..^Ischines the whole responsibility 
for the _ fate of the Phocians. His argument, 
however, plausible as it is, must be pronounced 
quite unconvincing. Nothing could have saved 
the Phoci^ns.^ Financial exhaustion, internal divi- 
sion, and treachery were the cause of their over- 
throw; and it is extremely doubtful whether their 
siurender was in any way hastened by the news 
of the debate in Athens, or by the impression con- 
veyed by the speeches of .^schines and his col- 
leagues, that Philip intended to deal generously 
with the Phocians. * AEschines was quite justified 
in replying that it was not his speeches, but the 

* See above, p. 226. » Note 4. 
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presence of Philip’s army, that brought about the 
capitulation ; but that if any action on the part of 
Athens had aggravated the disaster, it was the 
refusal of the Athenians, on Demosthenes’ advice, 
to join Philip and use their influence to save the 
Phocians. 

On hearing of the capitulation of Phalascus, the 
Athenian ambassadors at once returned home. 
The first to reach Athens was Dercylus, who gave 
the news to the Assembly during a meeting which 
was held at the Peirseus in reference to the dock- 
yards, on the 27 th of Scirophorion (July 21st). 
The intelligence was received with the utmost 
horror and alarm by the People, who had evidently 
been relieved of all apprehension for their Phocian 
allies, but were now panic-stricken lest Philip 
should intend to march into Attica itself. On the 
motion of CaUisthenes, the Assembly resolved to 
bring in the women and children and movable 
property from the country, to strengthen the 
frontier garrisons, to fortify the Peireeus, and to 
hold the rural festival of Heracles within the city 
walls. They also instructed the ambassadors to 
depart once more for Philip’s camp, and to do what 
they could to ameliorate the situation, .^schines 
now went with his colleagues, and found Philip 
engaged, along with the Thebans, in celebrating 
the success of his plans with high festivities, in 
which (according to Demosthenes’) they heartily 
joined. It was not, in fact, a time to make a de- 

^Dem., de F, L.y §| 128-130. 
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monstration of hostility to Philip by refusing his 
hospitality, and ^schines probably acted with 
tact, though by doing so he gave an opportunity 
to his enemies to misrepresent his motives. ^ 

Philip naturally made his mastery of the Phocian 
territory complete, garrisoning those towns which 
surrendered to him, and storming and destroying 
those which did not. At the same time, he sent 
a letter to Athens, announcing what he had done, 
and expressing his astonishment at the hostile 
attitude which the People had adopted, seeing 
that the Phocians were not included in the Peace. “ 
He next summoned the Amphictyonic Council, 
as oEschines had previously urged him to do.^ 
The representatives of the Boeotians and the 
Thessalian tribes were doubtless in a majority, 
the Thessalians having of course recovered their 
Amphictyonic rights, of which the Phocians had 
deprived them. The CEtasans proposed that all 
the adult males of the Phocians should be executed 
as guilty of sacrilege. Such savagery as this was 
not approved by the Coimcil ; but it was decided 
that the Phocian towns should be destroyed and 
the inhabitants settled in hamlets of not more than 

* Demosthenes' argument {de F. X., §§ 126, 127) that it was 
remarkable that ^Eschines should go to the Theban camp, if the 
Thebans had set a price on his head, is also misleading; for, as 
an ambassador, he would be safe in any case. 

= The “Letter of Philip" cited in Dem., de Cor., § 39, is prob- 
ably not genuine; and Grote appears to be right in thinking that 
the real letter must have been more conciliatory in tone. 

3 See above, p. 272. 
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fifty houses each — the hamlets to be at least two 
hundred yards apart; that the Phocians should 
be permitted to own the land, but should repay to 
the temple, by annual instalments of sixty talents, 
the value of the stolen treasure, and should not 
be allowed to possess horses or arms until the 
repayment had been completed; and that those 
who had fled should be liable to arrest anywhere, 
as being under a curse for their sacrilege.^ The 
destruction of the towns was carried out by the 
Thebans, and the country was garrisoned with 
Macedonian troops. ^ 

^schines claims to have saved the Phocians 
from a worse fate by his efforts at the meeting, ^ 
and in fact, when the customs of Greek warfare 
are considered, it is doubtful whether they were 
harshly dealt with. The wholesale enslavement 
and the executions which generally followed a 
capitulation were conspicuously absent; and the 
life in villages, and those very near to one another, ^ 
was no serious hardship to an agricultural people. 
No doubt the condition to which they were reduced 
was painful enough. The Thebans probably went 
beyond the letter of the sentence, or at least spared 
no cruelty in carrying it out^; and most of those of 
the inhabitants who had the courage or the means 
withdrew into exile, in preference to submitting 

^ Diod.,XVI, ix. ^Dem., de F. X., § 81. 

3 .^sch., de F. X., §§ 142, 143. 

4 Not, of course, near enough for the formation of large strong- 
holds by uniting the villages. s J ustin, VIII, v. 
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to the new conditions." The pathetic picture 
which Demosthenes afterwards drew of the state 
of Phocis may not be greatly exaggerated. 

Men of Athens [he says^], the horror and the im- 
mensity of this calamity have never been surpassed 
in our day in the Hellenic world, nor even, I believe, 
in the time before us. . . . The nature of the ruin 
which the unhappy Phocians have suffered may be 
seen, not only from these decrees, but also from the 
actual results of the action taken; and an awful and 
piteous sight it is, men of Athens. For when recently 
we were on our way to Delphi, we could not help 
seeing it all — houses razed to the ground, cities 
stripped of their walls, the land destitute of men in 
their prime — only a few poor women and children left, 
and some old men in misery. Indeed no words can 
describe the distress now prevailing there. 

But it is doubtful whether, according to Greek 
ideas, the guilt of sacrilege was not lightly 
atoned for. For Orchomenus and Coroneia, the 
Boeotian cities which had helped the Phocians, 
there was no mercy. These the Thebans destroyed 
utterly, and sold the inhabitants as slaves; and 
the supremacy of Thebes over Boeotia was once 
more complete. 

The Amphictyonic Council transferred to Philip 
the two votes which the Phocians had possessed 
at their meetings; and in order to punish the States 
which had given or promised assistance to the 

^ F.L., §8o. 


= Bj<i.,§§64, 65. 
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Phocians, the Council took from Athens the right 
to precedence in consulting the oracle, which they 
had hitherto enjoyed, and gave this also to Philip. 
The Spartans were forbidden to enter the temple 
at all. Finally, it was resolved that Philip should 
preside over the Pythian games at Delphi in Sep- 
tember, 346. 

The news of these decrees of the Council was 
received at Athens with great indignation, and 
was followed by a strong revulsion of feeling 
against the Peace and its advocates. Both Sparta 
and Athens refused to send their usual official 
deputations to attend the Pythian games, though 
.^schines appears to have been present as Philip's 
guest. ^ This omission the Amphictyonic Council- 
lors were not disposed to pass over, and they sent 
an embassy to Athens, bearing a letter from Philip, 
and demanding that the Athenians should recognise 
him as an Amphictyonic Power in place of the 
Phocians. ^schines supported the request, plead- 
ing that Philip’s action had been dictated by the 
Thebans and Thessalians, in whose hands he had 
been.® But so strong was the feeling against him 
and against Philip, that the Assembly would not 
hear him; and so, says Demosthenes, ^^he stepped 
down from the platform, and showing off before 
the envoys who had come from Philip, told them 
that there were plenty of men who made a clamour, 
but few who took the field when it was required 
of them.” 

* Dem., de F. Z,, 5 128. * Dem,, de Pace^ § 22 ; Phil. II, § 14. 

19 
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It would, however, have been the height of folly 
to have brought down upon Athens at this moment 
the united strength of Philip and the Thebans and 
Thessalians; and Demosthenes himself intervened 
to prevent this, and for this purpose delivered the 
Speech on the Peace, which has come down to us. 
Athens therefore gave the required recognition, 
and the Peace remained for the time undisturbed. 

The result of the events of the two years between 
the autumn of 348 and that of 346 was that Philip 
had gained all that he had set out to gain, with no 
loss to himself, by the skilful handling of men and 
circumstances. He had secured a foothold to 
the south of Thermopyl®; his soldiers or allies 
held the Pass and the neighbouring town of Nicasa. 
(Nicasa itself was committed to the Thessalians, 
and they were also given control of Magnesia.) 
Phocis was held by Macedonian garrisons; and if 
he desired to march farther south there was nothing 
to hinder him. His recognition as an Amphicty- 
onic Power had given him a definite position as 
the head of a Hellenic State, and the part which he 
had played as the champion of the god was one 
which brought with it a certain prestige. 

Just after the Peace had been concluded at 
Athens in April, and before the surrender of the 
Phocians in July, the aged Isocrates addressed a 
letter to Philip, urging him to put himself at the 
head of the forces of the Greek States and lead 
a great expedition to the conquest of the East. 
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This union in a great enterprise, the old man 
argued, would heal the discords of the States with 
one another, and would enable them to rid them- 
selves of the mercenary armies which were the 
curse of the time; for when the conquest of Asia 
was accomplished, the mercenaries could be settled 
in cities to be planted in these new dominions. 
In spite of the garrulity, the almost pathetic self- 
consciousness, and the want of all sense of pro- 
portion which the letter displays, there was 
something prophetic in the aged writer’s advice. 
Philip may indeed have already conceived the 
great design which Alexander was destined to 
carry out; but it is at least possible that it was 
first suggested by Isocrates; though his fancy that 
the Greek States would take part in it voluntarily, 
before they were decisively conquered, and that 
their discords would vanish in the enthusiasm of 
a worthy common aim, was sadly out of date, 
and was never destined to be realised. Even if 
Philip was not inspired by Isocrates, the writings 
of Isocrates were widely read, and may have 
prepared men’s minds for the announcement of 
the great design when the time came. Philip, 
however, was not yet ready. He at least had no 
mistmderstanding as to the temper of the Greek 
States; and the hill-tribes on the northern and 
western frontiers of Macedonia claimed his 
attention. In the meantime he could feel toler- 
ably secure against the fear of any hostile move- 
ment south of Thermopylae. 
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The position of Athens was a far less enviable 
one than that of Philip. It was long before the 
People recovered from their remorse at the fate 
of their allies, the Phocians, for whose preserva- 
tion they had done nothing; and Demosthenes 
took full advantage of this feeling to renew by 
degrees a more active hostility to Philip, whom he 
regarded with implacable determination as the 
enemy of his country’s freedom. 

The question of the responsibility of the several 
Athenian statesmen for the events of the years 
348 to 346 is a very vexed one. But if the view 
which we have so far taken is correct, Demosthenes 
deserves no serious blame, however unattractive 
his behaviour on certain occasions may have 
been. He had plainly worked for the Peace from 
the time of the fall of Olynthus, until the Athenians 
swore to the treaty. But regarding the Peace 
simply as a breathing-space, to be spent in prepara- 
tion for war, he had been anxious that the alliance 
with Philip should not be given too intimate or 
too permanent a character; and he had therefore 
strongly opposed Philocrates’ motion to extend 
it to posterity, and he had attempted to secure 
the repulse of any friendly overtures which Philip 
made. Above all, he had looked forward to the 
future, and saw that the day would come when the 
Thebans might be ready and even glad to make 
alliance with Athens; and that whenever hostili- 
ties with Philip were renewed, the prime need of 
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Athens, herself a sea-power, w'ould be that of a 
land army to co-operate with her. For this he 
could not look to Sparta, though Athens was on 
friendly terms with the Spartans. For not only 
was the day of the greatness of Sparta over, but the 
freedom of action of the Spartans would always be 
held in check by the other Peloponnesian peoples. 
He could look only to Thebes. And so, although 
it was impossible, in the existing state of feeling 
in Athens, to advocate this policy openly, he had 
opposed every step which might deepen the enmity 
between the Athenians and the Thebans; and had 
taken little or no part (so far as we can gather) in 
advocating the sending of assistance to the Pho- 
cians, although when their ruin was accomplished, 
he made it his main argument in his attacks upon 
his opponents — & proceeding which it is impossible 
to view without a certain disgust, and which can 
only be justified in a very slight degree by the 
patriotic ideal, the realisation of which he hoped 
to advance by such unhappy means. 

But what is to be said of the part played by 
Philocrates and ^schines? Were they, as Demos- 
thenes urged, the corrupt hirelings of PhiIip,work- 
ing deliberately against what they knew to be the 
interest of their country? It is very difficult to 
prove this. With regard to the making of the 
Peace in the first instance, there need be no ques- 
tion that they acted in perfect good faith; and 
.ffischines’ change of mind between the two debates 
on the i8th and 19th of Elaphebolion — ^the time 
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from which many writers are inclined to date 
his corruption by Philip’s envoys — ^was probably 
made with perfect honesty, when he fotmd that 
Philip was prepared to allow the Athenians less 
latitude than they had hoped. The delay of the 
ambassadors in carrying out some of their instruc- 
tions and their failure to fulfil others to the letter 
must be admitted to have been grave faults in men 
placed in such a position of reponsibility. Yet it 
is extremely doubtful whether these faults had in 
fact any very serious consequences. It is very 
uncertain whether the ambassadors could have 
succeeded in preventing Philip from making good 
his conquests in Thrace; and even more uncertain 
whether any injury — ^beyond, at most, a trifling 
loss of prestige — ^was inflicted on Athens by the 
manner in which Philip’s allies took their oath. 

The most serious question was whether it was 
their doing that Philip was able to pass through 
Thermopylae unopposed, and whether the doom 
of the Phocians had been brought upon them owing 
to the predictions which ./Eschines made to the 
Assembly in Athens: and the more carefully the 
facts are considered, the more certain it appears 
that it was not their doing. Nothing could, under 
the circumstances, have prevented the surrender 
of the Phocians ; it is more than doubtful whether 
it was hastened by a single day owing to the 
decision of the Athenian Assembly; and if an 
Athenian contributed at all to the mitigation of 
their calamity, it was JEschines. 
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The strength of Demosthenes’ charges against 
-<®schines lay in the fact that ^Eschines’ predic- 
tions had proved false. Was that ^schines’ 
fault? Should he have realised beforehand that 
no reliance was to be placed upon the rumours 
which Philip had caused to be disseminated about 
the camp, or even upon the promises made by 
Philip himself? It was in his failure to realise 
this that his true weakness probably came out; 
and it is because, in spite of all that he should have 
learned from the conduct of Philip towards Athens 
in the matter of Amphipolis and Pydna, he was 
not on his guard, but was carried off his feet by 
the attitude of apparent friendliness and generosity 
which Philip adopted towards Athens, and also 
(it must probably be added) by the unconscious 
influence of Philip’s lavish generosity towards 
himself and his colleagues, that he forfeits the 
claim to the highest character as a statesman. 
That he was definitely bribed to perform particular 
services and to deceive the People, in the manner 
alleged by Demosthenes, there is nothing to show. 
That he, and Philocrates to an even greater extent, 
benefited by Philip’s munificence, and were influ- 
enced in their judgment of him accordingly, seems 
certain; and owing to this, they led the Athenians 
to believe much that was never destined to be 
realised. And although these promises and pre- 
dictions were in all probability not the cause of 
the Phocian disaster, Demosthenes was right when 
he declared that all receipt of presents by an am- 
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bassador was criminal, and that when once there 
was money in one scale of the balance, it would 
always outweigh the reason in the other. 

There is one other possible explanation of ^s- 
chines’ conduct, though it seems a less probable 
one. It may be that he did not in fact' place great 
reliance on the predictions which he made; but 
that he believed nevertheless that it was of vital 
importance to Athens that a lasting alliance with 
Philip should be made, and therefore thought 
himself justified in using these predictions and 
the promises contained in Philip’s letter to gain 
that end, taking the risk of their being falsified. 
But this also, though it might be defended by a 
casuist, would not be a wise or proper course for 
a statesman. 

Demosthenes certainly supposed that the con- 
duct of ^schines was corrupt and traitorous 
throughout. His subsequent friendly relations 
with Philip, maintained in spite of the failure of 
his predictions, were, Demosthenes thought, a 
proof of this.^ We know little of these friendly 
relations, apart from the fact that .^schines went 
to Philip’s camp after the surrender of Phatecus, 
and remained with him until after the Amphicty- 
onic meeting and perhaps until after the Pythian 
games. But there is no reason to doubt that at 
this time he was exerting his influence, as a friend 
of Philip, on behalf of the unhappy Phocians ; and 
the statements, which Demosthenes often makes, 

^ Dem., de F, Z.., |§ 102 ff. 
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that ^schines shared Philip’s joy at the success 
of his deception, instead of sharing the disappoint- 
ment of the Athenians, rest on no evidence but 
Demosthenes’ word, which in such a case is un- 
fortunately worth nothing. Even if .lEschines’ 
friendship with Philip was as great as Demosthenes 
alleged, it would still have to be remembered that 
Philip was the accepted ally of Athens, that 
.lEschines and his party believed the alliance to 
be the best thing for Athens as well as for Philip, 
that it was to be a permanent alliance, and that 
Philip’s action in regard to the Phocians was no 
VTOng to Athens under the terms of the treaty; 
and so it could hardly be a crime to be Philip’s 
friend. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that ^schines de- 
ceived the People, only because he was himself 
deluded; that for his own delusion he was doubt- 
less to blame; but that the consequences of the 
delusion and the deception were not in fact so 
serious as Demosthenes represented. Indeed the 
Athenians were perhaps prevented by them from 
going to war with Philip, when they were not well 
prepared to do so, in a fit of alarm at his arrival 
at Thermopylse: and their worst result was the 
cruel disappointment of the People at their non- 
fulfilment — a disappointment the consequences of 
which were to no one more serious than to Phi- 
locrates and .iEschines themselves. 

For the rest, we have before us here, as in the 
rest of this history, two irreconcilably different 
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ideals of national policy. Demosthenes is filled 
with the passion for national freedom. ..^schines 
and his party aim at a solid and lasting peace. 
Both ideals are defensible; and it was not yet 
certain that the former, any more than the latter, 
was impracticable. According as the one or the 
other appeals to us most strongly, we shall side 
with Demosthenes or .lEschines; for, as has already 
been stated, it is upon the temperament of the 
critic rather than upon argument that the decision 
will depend. In the following chapters we shall 
trace the gradual rise of Demosthenes to a position 
in which he became as powerful as if he had been 
fo rmall y elected Prime Minister. His ascendancy 
was not attained all at once, and he had to suffer 
more than one rebuff ; but in the end he succeeded 
in causing the People to realise that his ideal for 
Athens was also their own, and to face a decisive 
struggle in the cause of freedom. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 

I. It is disputed whether Philip actually took the oath at 
Pella or at Pherse. Demosthenes, de Cor., §32, only says that 
^fioX6yr}ff€ r^v elp-fiviiv (which might signify an informal declara- 
tion of acceptance) — and his expression in the de F, L., § 44, 
T0i)y SpKovs ifjFKXev dppijpac, if taken literally, implies that 
Philip, like the allies, took the oath at Pheras. But Demos- 
thenes, de Cor., § 32, certainly means it to be understood that 
Philip had sworn to the Peace in Macedonia; otherwise he could 
have no ground for saying that the ambassadors ought to have 
left Philip, instead of accompanying his march southward. (He 
adds that they were bribed to remain with Philip.) Demosthe- 
nes may however be misrepresenting the facts; and the am- 
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resistance the Phocians could have offered without Phala^cus and 
his troops. Further, the calculation of dates by which Demos- 
thenes {de F. L., §§ 52-61) tries to prove that the debate in 
Athens was the cause of Phalascus’ surrender, is highly ingenious; 
but it is no proof. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE NOMINAL PEACE AND THE RENEWAL OF 
THE WAR 

I N spite of the adverse judgment passed by the 
Council, ^schines had succeeded in persuading 
the Assembly to accept the motion of Philocrates, 
and to refuse to listen to Demosthenes' version of 
the proceedings of the embass^L There remained 
a third ordeal which he must face, before he could 
feel himself to be out of danger. The returning 
ambassadors had to undergo a scrutiny by the 
Board of Auditors or Logistae; and any citizen 
could give notice that he intended to prosecute an 
official under an audit for misconduct in his office. 
Then the case must be tried by a jury, over which 
the Logistae presided. If Demosthenes ’ statement ' 
is true, ^schines made an attempt to evade this 
scrutiny; and Demosthenes alleged that he did 
so through consciousness of guilt, though his 
motive, when we consider the state of popular 
feeling immediately after the surrender of the 
Phocians, may well have been nothing worse than 
consciousness of danger. The attempt, however, 
^ Dem. , F. L., §§ 2 1 1 ff. 
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failed, and when JEschines appeared before the 
Board, Demosthenes gave notice of his intention 
to prosecute him. 

Demosthenes was supported by Timarchus, who 
had been, like himself, a councillor in the year 
347-6, and had taken a somewhat active part in 
promoting the repair of the fortifications.' Tim- 
archus had also proposed to the Council a measure 
forbidding any Athenian, on pain of death, to 
supply arms or fittings for ships of war to Philip.* 
But unfortimately Timarchus had in his youth 
been notorious for his gross immorality, and this 
gave ^schines an opportunity for delaying the 
attack upon himself and weakening its force. He 
prosecuted Timarchus himself for the sins of his 
past life, and demanded that he should be dis- 
franchised as the law commanded. Despite the 
fact that Timarchus had filled many important 
offices, and that the offences alleged against him 
had been committed many years before, the record 
against him was too clear to be ignored; Demos- 
thenes did not even venture to speak in his defence ; 
and he was condemned and lost his citizenship. 
Some discredit was doubtless reflected upon 
Demosthenes owing to his association with Tim- 
archus, and he waited for this to pass off be- 
fore proceeding further with the prosecution of 
iEschihes.5 


^ 4$;sch ., in Tim.i § 80. “ Dem., de F. L.j § 28. 

3 In the course of that prosecution, he replied, with very strong 
feeling, to part of iEschines’ speech against Timarchus. 
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The trial of Timarchus probably took place 
early in 345. During that year, while the Athen- 
ians were actively restoring their fortifications 
and dockyards and rehabilitating the fleet, ' Philip 
was busily engaged upon the internal organisation 
of Macedonia. As a security against the less 
settled tribes upon his frontiers, he planted colonies 
among them, which he supplied partly by the 
transplantation of some of his Macedonian subjects 
— ^not without some hardships to them,"* — and 
partly, in all probability, by the transference to 
those districts of the inhabitants of the Greek 
towns which he had conquered in Thrace and 
Chalcidice. ^ This policy had probably the double 
effect of introducing a civilising influence where 
it was much needed, and of breaking down, by 
the transference of inhabitants from place to place, 
the local subdivision of his kingdom, and so prepar- 
ing his subjects for a more truly national unity. * 
At the same time he probably re-organised the 
financial arrangements of his kingdom, increased 
his store of arms, and enlarged his fleet ; and a few 
years of comparative peace greatly increased his 
material prosperity. ^ 

Peace, however, in the full sense, was not long 

^ By the year 343, they possessed 300 ships of war, fully 
equipped (Dem., de F,L.,% 89). ^ Justin, VTII, 5. 

3 See Reichenbacher, Die Gesch. der Atheniscken und Make- 
donischen PoUtiky pp. 8-10, 

-♦A few years later he carried the same policy further by 
planting colonies among the “barbarians " of Thrace. See below, 
p. 330. s Dem, de F* 
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possible for him. Early in 344 we find him once 
more engaged in a campaign against the Illyrian 
tribes on his frontiers " ; and it was probably in this 
campaign that he was wounded in the leg, while 
in pursuit of the Illyrian King Pleuratus.^ 

When this expedition was over, he carried out — 
probably in the late summer of 344 — a re-organisa- 
tion of Thessaly, setting a tetrarch (no doubt a 
partisan of his own) over each of the four divisions 
of the country, 3 and placing a Macedonian garri- 
son in Thessaly. It was arranged that the public 
revenues of Thessaly should henceforth be paid 
to himself, and perhaps also that Thessalian troops 
should form a regular part of his army.^ In the 
same year the Thessalians elected him archon or 
overlord of Thessaly for his life. ^ Philip accom- 
plished these changes, it would seem, with great 
tact; the supersession of the local princes or 
^'tyrants’' was a popular step; and he appears 
everywhere to have turned the strife of factions 
to his own advantage. Isocrates, in a letter to 
Philip,^ written probably just after the work in 

I Diod., XVr, Ixix. 

a Didym., schol. in Dem,, Col. 12. Meyer {Isokrates' zweiter 
Brief, pp, 760, 761) is probably right in inferring from the name of 
Pleuratus that it was against a northern branch of the Ill3n:ians 
that his campaign was directed, and that Philip may have pene- 
trated almost to the Adriatic, Note i at the end of the 

Chapter. ^ Dem., Phil. II, \22\de Chers., § 14. 

s See E. Meyer, /.c., p. 762, and his edition of Theopompus’ 
Hellenika, p. 229, etc. 

® Isocr., Ep. it., § 21. For the date of this letter, see E. Meyer, 
I.C., pp. 762, 763. 
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Thessaly was accomplished, congratulated him 
upon it, adding that it was far harder to capture 
the good-will of a people than to take their walls. 
In the same letter he begged Philip, in view of 
his high vocation, not to expose himself rashly 
to personal dangers, and urged him to court the 
good-will of Athens, and not to believe all the evil 
that he heard spoken of her. ^‘You will never,” 
he declared, “find a State that can do better 
service either to the Hellenes or to your own 
interests.” 

Philip had in fact some reason to feel vexation 
with Athens. Public opinion in the city had set 
strongly against him since the overthrow of the 
Phocians, and Demosthenes had done his best to 
encourage this unfriendly feeling. The Athenians 
had sent Eucleides — probably late in 346 — to 
remonstrate with Philip in regard to the Thracian 
towns which he had taken before returning to 
Pella to ratify the Peace, and to ask for their 
restoration to Cersobleptes, and for the extension 
to that prince of the advantages of the Peace. ^ 
This request he naturally refused. But he was 
by no means anxious to re-open hostilities with 
Athens, and his whole policy from this time on- 
wards goes to prove that he really desired, at this 
period, not, as Demosthenes incessantly asserted, 
the conquest of Athens, but a good understanding 
with her, and an alliance on friendly terms; though 

^ Dem.yde F. L.f §i8i. 
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the fact that Philip was bound to be the predomin- 
ant partner in any such alliance must in any case 
have set Demosthenes against it. And so, while 
rejecting a demand which was not reasonable. 
Philip offered to cut a channel across the Cher- 
sonese at his own charges" — an operation which 
would have provided the Athenian settlers in the 
Chersonese with a good line of defence against the 
incursions of the Thracians, and would probably 
have conferred a great benefit upon Athenian 
merchant-ships. The offer does not appear to 
have been accepted; and in the autmnn of 344 — 
probably about the time when Isocrates was com- 
posing his letter — envoys were sent, of whom 
Demosthenes was the chief, to the Peloponnese, 
to cotmteract the influence of Philip there. 

The Peloponnesian peoples were no nearer con- 
tentment than they had been for many years. 
We have seen how the Arcadians — those at least 
whose centre was at Megalopolis — ^had been 
compelled by the rejection of their appeal to Ath- 
ens in 353 to rely upon Thebes, and the growing 
friendliness between Athens and Sparta had also 
induced other Peloponnesian peoples who were 
hostile to Sparta or afraid of her to enter into 
relations with Philip. The embassies from Athens 
after the fall of Olynthus had failed to arouse any 
feeling against Philip in southern Greece; the 

I Deta., Phil. II, § 30; cp. Heges., de Eal, §§ 39, 40. The 
exact date of Philip’s offer is uncertain; but Schafer (ii., p. 347) 
must be approximately right in placing it at this point. 
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Arcadians, Messenians, and Argives were all under 
the domination of parties which had an under- 
standing with him, and he had helped them by 
sending them supplies of money and mercenary 
soldiers, and by requiring the Spartans to leave 
Messenia undisturbed.^ Demosthenes and the 
other envoys now attempted to persuade them 
that Philip’s friendship was untrustworthy, and 
was only offered in order that he might the more 
easily rob them of their freedom. Demosthenes 
reminded them of the final issue of Philip’s alliance 
with Olynthus, and of the steps by which he had 
acquired his complete dominion over Thessaly.® 
But in spite of the applause which his eloquence 
called forth, Demosthenes had to confess that he 
had failed to make any impression^; the Arcadians 
soon afterwards passed various complimentary 
decrees in honour of Philip, resolving to erect his 
statue in bronze, and to welcome him within their 
walls, if he came to the Peloponnese; the Argives 
did likewise and before long envoys came to 
Athens from Argos and Messene (doubtless with 
Philip’s approval) to make a formal complaint 
against the interference of the Athenians with 
their efforts to maintain their independence of 
Sparta. 

About the same time Philip himself sent to 

* Dem,, Phil. II, § 15. 

^Ihid., §§ 20-25. He misrepresented, however, the attitude 
of the Thessalians to Philip; they were probably quite contented 
under his sway. ^ Ibid., § 27, 4 Dem., de F. L., §§ 261, 262. 
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Athens a formal remonstrance against the asser- 
tions of the Athenian orators that he had broken 
the Peace and had been false to his promises. He 
had, he declared, made no promises; and he de- 
manded that the charges should be proved or 
withdrawn. ' It is with this situation that Demos- 
thenes dealt in the Second Philippic, a speech of 
which the first object was to convince the Athen- 
ians that Philip’s plans were all being organised 
for the one purpose of subduing Athens; and that 
it was with this intent that he was courting the 
support of the Thebans and Peloponnesians, who 
were not, like Athens, prevented by any considera- 
tions of righteousness from forwarding his cause. 
In the latter part of the Speech he denounced the 
corruption of the orators who had brought forward 
the promises and predictions by which the People 
had been induced to consent to the Peace; he 
referred more than once to Philip’s ‘‘breaches of 
the Peace,” and upbraided his audience for their 
failure to take any steps to prevent the ftdfilment 
of Philip’s designs. The text of the answer which 
he proposed to give to Philip’s envoys has not 
come down to us; nor do we know whether the 
Assembly adopted it. 

The Speech is an eloquent one ; and it is there- 
fore the greater pity that — in so far as it as- 
sumed that Philip had broken faith with Athens — 
it should have been based upon a false hypothesis; 
indeed Philip’s own promises, as contrasted with 

^ Liban., Hypoih. ad Dem, PhiL II, 
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the predictions of ^schines, seem to have been 
of the vaguest possible character. But that 
Philip was scheming for the ultimate overthrow of 
Athens, and deceiving her with offers of friendship 
until the convenient moment came, was a per- 
fectly possible inference from the facts before the 
orator, viewed in the light of Philip’s past dealings 
with other peoples; and a partial explanation, 
though not a justification, of the stress laid in the 
Speech upon Philip’s “promises” may be found in 
the fact that the orator was preparing to cany^ 
out his threatened prosecution of j®schines, and 
doubtless desired to take every opportunity of 
impressing upon the People beforehand the main 
points of his case, chief among which was the 
alleged falsity of the promises conveyed and the 
predictions uttered by .^Eschines. There is every 
reason to think that the unpopularity of ^schines 
and his friends was increasing; and two events, 
which probably occurred soon after the delivery 
of the Second Philippic, are very significant of this. 

Late in 344 or early in 343 the inhabitants of 
Delos laid before the Amphictyonic Council a 
request that the Athenians should be deprived of 
the control of the famous temple of Apollo in that 
island. (Whether the Amphictyonic Council had 
any traditional jurisdiction over Delos we do not 
know; but to have denied the right of the Coun- 
cil to decide the question might have involved 
the risk of an Amphictyonic war against Athens.) 
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^schines was appointed by the People to present 
the Athenian case — a good appointment in itself, 
for ^schines was more likely than any member of 
the opposite party to carry weight with a body of 
whom the majority were allies of Philip- But the 
Council of Areopagus, who, for some reason un- 
known to us, had been given power to revise the 
choice of the Assembly, cancelled the appointment 
of iEschines; and Hypereides, an energetic sup- 
porter of Demosthenes, was sent in his stead.* 
The Amphictyonic Council, after hearing Euthy- 
crates, the betrayer of Olynthus, on the one side, 
and Hypereides on the other, decided in favour of 
Athens, — ^possibly at a hint from Philip, who 
clearly desired to avoid causes of offence for the 
present. 

An even heavier blow to Philip’s friends was 
the condemnation of Philocrates, in the first half 
of 343, upon an indictment preferred by Hypereides 
for corruption and for not having given the best 
advice to the People. “ Whether Philocrates had 
really been guilty of corruption we do not know. 
Demosthenes subsequently spoke as if the fact 
were notorious, and had been admitted by Phi- 
locrates himself, who, he said, used even to make 
a parade of his guilt, “selling wheat, ^ building 

' Dem., de F. L., § 209; Hyper, in Demadem, it. 76 (Oxford 
Text), etc. 

* Hyper., pro Euxenippo, §§ 29, 30 (Oxford Text). 

wheat received from Philip, or bought with Philip’s 
money. Dem., deF.L., § 1 14. 
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houses, saying that he was going to Philip whether 
you elected him or not, changing Macedonian 
gold openly at the bank.’’ Like ^schines, we 
are told, he had received gifts of land from Philip ; 
like Atrestidas, he had brought home women 
captured in Olynthus.^ Whether all this was true 
or not, he discerned that he had no chance of 
acquittal, and left Athens. He was condemned 
to death in his absence. In the course of the 
trial, Demosthenes, who expressed his surprise 
that Philocrates alone was accused of bringing 
about results of such magnitude, challenged any 
of Philocrates’ colleagues, who had had no share 
in his misconduct and disapproved of his actions, 
to come forward and say so, — offering to accept 
the word of any one who made such a disclaimer. 
No one responded; and Demosthenes made much 
of this in the subsequent trial of ^schines, who 
would not “accept acquittal even when it was 
offered him,” even though he had none of the 
excuses which some of his colleagues might have 
pleaded.^ About the same time Proxenus was 
tried and condemned — ^we do not know on what 
charge — ^through Demosthenes’ influence.^ 

The reply of the Assembly, whatever it was, to 
Philip’s protest did not prevent him from sending 
Python of Byzantium (a pupil of Isocrates and an 

* Dem., de F, L., §§ 145, 309. 

* Ibid,, §§ 116-118; comp, ^sch., in Ctes., §§ 79-81. 

3 Dem., de F. 280; Deinarch, in Dem.j § 63. See Schafer, 
H., p. 369. 
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able speaker) to Athens early in 343, accompanied 
by envoys from his allies, to convey an offer to 
consider the amendment of anything that might 
be amiss in the terms of the Peace, and to express 
his regret that, when he was desirous of making 
the Athenians his friends, more than all the other 
Greeks, they were induced by self-interested ora- 
tors to repel his overtures.^ ^schines supported 
the representations of P3^hon, while Demosthe- 
nes (as he tells us) ’ 

would not give way before the torrent of insolent 
rhetoric which P3d;hon poured out upon the Assembly, 
but rose and contradicted him, and would not betray 
the city’s rights, but proved the iniquity of Philip’s 
actions so manifestly that even his own allies rose up 
and admitted it. 

It was, however, decided to send Hegesippus as 
ambassador to Philip, to propose certain altera- 
tions in the terms of the Peace. Of these the 
most important was that the clause which or- 
dained that “each party should retain what they 
possessed" at the time of making the Peace, should 
now be made to ordain that “each party should 
retain what was their own," an alteration which 
was intended, beyond all doubt, to reopen the 
question of the right to Amphipolis and Poteidasa. 
It was also resolved to propose the inclusion of all 


^ The mission of Python may have been in part the outcome of 
Isocrates’ letter to Philip (see above, p. 290). 

* De Cor., § 136. 
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the Greek Peoples in the treaty, as well as the allies 
of the two contracting parties; to guarantee their 
autonomy and promise them aid against any ag- 
gressors ; and to ask Philip once more to surrender 
the places taken from Cersobleptes in April, 346. 
It appears that the Athenians also laid claim to 
Cardia. 

It is probable that the question of Halonnesus, 
which continued to be a matter of controversy in 
the next year, was already included among the 
subjects of negotiation between Philip and Athens. ^ 
Halonnesus was a small island near Sciathus. It 
was the stronghold of a pirate named Sostratus, 
who had probably been doing damage to Philip’s 
ships. Philip had driven him out and taken pos- 
session of the island, and the Athenians, who 
claimed the ownership of the island, now requested 
Philip to restore it to them. 

Hegesippus was a person devoid of tact and 
violent in speech, and gave great offence to Philip, 
who even went so far as to banish the poet 
Xenocleides, Hegesippus’ host during his visit to 
Macedonia. “ With regard to the proposals of the 
Athenians, Philip rejected at once the suggested 
alteration of the clause with regard to the posses- 
sions of the two parties, declaring that he had not 

^ The chief authority on this matter is the Speech of Hegesippus 
de Halonneso, which has descended to us among the speeches of 
Demosthenes. Hegesippus’ authorship is denied by Beloch, 
Gr, Gesch.y h., 539, but defended, more or less convincingly, by 
E. Meyer, Isokrates' zweiter Briefs p, 776. 

^ Dem.t de F,L.f §331. 
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offered, or authorised his envoys to offer, any such 
change. He was ready to include the other Greek 
peoples in the Peace; and to submit to arbitration 
both the question of the Thracian towns and the 
Athenian claim to Cardia — as he well might, his 
case being apparently a very strong one. He was 
also ready to go to arbitration in regard to Halon- 
nesus, or to give the island to Athens as a free gift. 
On the advice of Demosthenes and Hegesippus, 
arbitration was refused, upon the ground that no 
impartial arbitrator could be fomd; and Philip 
was informed that the Athenians did not wish him 
to give them the island, but to give it back — a mere 
matter of syllables, at which .^Eschines and the 
comic poets of the time scoffed, ' but one involving 
the whole question in dispute as to the ownership 
of the island. Philip naturally refused to do as 
he was bidden. 

The Speech of Hegesippus which has come down 
to us was made in one of the debates about 
Halonnesus early in 342. It is thoroughly un- 
reasonable in tone and argument, and in expression 
is sarcastic and violent; though the contention 
that it was beneath the dignity of the Athenians, 
to whom belonged the empire of the sea, to accept 
islands from Philip, or to go to arbitration with 
him, was calciolated to win applause. On nearly 
every point raised in the Speech Philip could give 
a fair reply; and though it is uncertain whether 
modem international law would have admitted 
' .lEsch., in Ctes., § 83; Antiphanes, fr. 169 (Kock). 
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Philip’s right to the island (assuming that it had 
belonged to Athens before it was occupied by the 
pirate captain), it may also be doubted whether, 
seeing that the pirate had been suffered by Athens 
to remain undisturbed and to molest the traffic 
at his pleasure, the power who expelled him might 
not equitably claim to have taken the island from 
him and not from Athens. * At least Philip’s of- 
fer to “give” it to Athens was a fair compromise; 
and the statement of Demosthenes, that no impar- 
tial arbitrator could be found, was little more than 
an intimation that he was working for a renewal 
of hostilities. Still Philip’s patience was not ex- 
hausted; and though he retained Halonnesus, he 
as yet took no step which' could give the Athen- 
ians an excuse for war. 

At the same time as the mission of Python to 
Athens, early in 343, there arrived also an embassy 
from the King of Persia, asking for a renewal of 
ancient friendship between the Great King and the 
people of Athens. * The circumstances which led 
the King to send messages at this time to several 
of the Greek States are not precisely known, but 
it may be taken as certain that he was appre- 
hensive of Philip’s intentions with regard to Asia 
Minor. His viceroys in that region had displayed 
great independence while he was engaged in the 
reconquest of Eg3^t; and he may have been 

^ See PHllipson, InternatioTial Law of Greece and RomCt vol. 

ii.,pp. 132-151. 

* Didym., sckoL in Lem., Col. 8. See Note 2. 
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desirous to obtain an alliance with some of the 
Greek States which would act as a counterpoise 
to the influence which Philip was likely to exert 
in favour of the viceroys in Asia Minor, as his 
intimacy with one of them, Hermeias of Atameus, 
had shown. But the Athenians were in no mood 
at present to abandon their traditional enmity 
towards the King. It is highly probable, in view 
of his later policy,* that Demosthenes may have 
urged them to do so, in the hope of obtaining a 
powerful ally against Philip. But if so, he failed. 
The Athenians replied that their friendship would 
remain, so long as the King abstained from attack- 
ing the Greek cities in Asia Minor. This was of 
course tantamount to a refusal of the King’s pro- 
position. The Thebans and Argives, on the other 
hand, sent him substantial aid against Egypt, 
and it was largely this that enabled him to re- 
conquer the rebellious province. 

It was, in all probability, shortly after midsum- 
mer, 343, that the accusations of Demosthenes 
against .<Eschines came before a court of law, 
consisting of 1501 jurors, under the presidency of 
the Logistse. The speeches of Demosthenes and 
.iEschines have both come down to us, not indeed 
in the exact form in which they were delivered, 
but in that in which they were afterwards pub- 
lished, some alterations of the original text having 
been made, and some arguments inserted in each, 

^ Note 3. 
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in order to meet the adversary’s points, or to 
correct the unfavourable impression which certain 
passages had made upon the jury. 

The Speech of Demosthenes opened with a brief 
statement of the duties of an ambassador, and an 
outline of his proof, to be given fully afterwards, 
that .^schines had failed to fulfil those duties in 
any particular. The first half of the Speech con- 
sists mainly of a narrative of the events upon 
which the case turned; and we have already seen 
reason to conclude that the version which Demos- 
thenes gave of the facts was in many ways a dis- 
torted one. The ruin of the Phocians and the 
capture of the Thracian towns by Philip were 
represented as entirely due to the corruption of 
.^Eschines and his colleagues. The second part 
of the Speech lays especial stress on the mischief 
wrought in Greece by traitors, and upon the de- 
ceptive and ingenious character of Philip’s policy, 
which iEschines — so Demosthenes argued — ^had 
furthered. It also contains passages of self- 
defence against the charge of participation in the 
peace-negotiations, and of vehement personal 
attack upon .Eschines, his relations and support- 
ers. The reply of ^schines was largely composed 
of narrative. It was a businesslike and detailed 
answer to the charges made against him, and 
although it does not show the same oratorical 
force and emotional power as the speech of Demos- 
thenes, it remains one of the most striking orations 
of antiquity. EJschines was supported by Eubu- 
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lus, whom we now see for the last time taking a 
conspicuous part in political controversy, and by 
Phocion, whose blunt honesty and courage always 
carried great weight. He was acquitted by 
thirty votes. ^ 

To what causes is the acquittal of .^schines to 
be attributed? The support given to him by 
Eubulus and Phocion doubtless counted for some- 
thing; for in spite of the growing popularity of 
Demosthenes and the feeling _pf_^irritation against 
the authors "Sf thS* 'ftace, tSe People strongly 
sympathised with Eubulus in his desire to avoid 
war and to defend the theoric fund against possible 
encroachments; and there was in all probability 
some fear (since Demosthenes is at pains to dispel 
it),“ that the condemnation of ^schines would 
lead to a renewal of war with Philip. Again, the 
part played by Demosthenes himself in the earlier 
negotiations for peace could not really be disguised 
or explained away; and .<®schines pressed strongly 
the point that Demosthenes was accusing him on 
the ground of transactions for which he himself 
shared the responsibility. That Demosthenes 
was conscious of this weakness in his position is 
shown by the great care which he took to define 
the issue. 3 .<Eschines, he declared, was not being 


*This was known to Plutarch xv) from Idomeneus of 

Lampsacus, a friend of Epicurus, and therefore almost a con- 
temporary witness: comp. Vit. X Orat.^ 840b, c; and see Note 4. 
^Ibid., §§ 134 ff-, 341, 342 * 

3 Dem., de F.L., §§ 91-97, and 202 ff. 
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tried because the city made peace, but because 
she made peace on dishonourable terms and with 
disastrous results. 

But, after all, the true reason for .^schines’ 
acquittal was probably that Demosthenes could 
not prove him to be guilty. We have already 
seen that upon the most important points, .^Es- 
chines had a good reply to the allegations brought 
against him; and more than once he turned the 
tables upon Demosthenes very effectively, and 
not only contrived to place his assailant’s own 
conduct during the two embassies in a very 
tmfavourable light, but also showed that Demos- 
thenes had done less than he himself had done to 
help the Phocians, whose calamities, alleged to 
have been due to ^schines and Philocrates, were 
the starting-point of Demosthenes’ most impres- 
sive argument. The fact that .^schines was ac- 
tually supported by the testimony of some of 
the Phocian exiles must have told heavily in his 
favour. It is also probable that Demosthenes 
overshot the mark, even for the taste of an Athen- 
ian jury, in the grossness of the stories and sug- 
gestions which he produced in regard to ^Eschines 
and his friends. One story the jury actually 
refused to allow him to complete^ — ^the story of 
the ill-treatment of an Olynthian woman by .iEs- 
chines, which Machines declared to have been 
invented by Demosthenes.* 

' Dem., ie F. L., §196 ff.; cf. .lEsch., de F. L., §§ 4, 154-158. 

*^schiiies brought forward Aristophanes of Olynthus to 
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The Speech of Demosthenes contained indeed 
passages of magnificent oratory, such as might 
well prove irresistible; the general principles to 
which he appealed w'ere sound and nobly enun- 
ciated, however unjustified his application of them 
in this particular case; his unique power of con- 
vincing narration was never more impressively 
exercised, however untrue some parts of the nar- 
rative may have been; the wide prevalence of 
treachery and corruption in the Greek States was 
beyond question; and these causes, coupled with 
the strong dislike which prevailed for the Peace of 
Philocrates and its real or supposed consequences, 
perhaps account for the smallness of the majority 
by which ^schines was acquitted. It must also 
be remembered that though .iSschines could not 
be shown to be guilty of corruption, and though 
no modem jury could possibly have condemned 
him, he had almost certainly profited to a con- 
siderable extent by Philip’s friendship; and that 
though he was probably as sincerely convinced of 
the advantages to be gained by Athens through 
alliance with Philip, as Demosthenes was convinced 
of the opposite, his increased prosperity might 
well make others suspicious. But we cannot 
doubt that he was rightly acquitted, and that 
Demosthenes, though passionately sure that the 
only sound or worthy’' policy for Athens was one 

testify that Demosthenes had offered him money to vouch for 
the story, and to declare that the woman was his wife. (There 
were probably lies on both sides.) 
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of strenuous antagonism to Philip, was not justi- 
fied in the construction which he placed on the 
part taken by ^schines in oppOwSition to that policy. 
Indeed, an impartial historian can hardly avoid 
going further than this: for Demosthenes’ distor- 
tion of the truth at many points in his argument 
(intended, as it was, to conceal his own part in 
making the Peace), and above all the shameless 
use which he made of the calamities of the Phocians 
— calamities which he had done nothing to prevent, 
whereas his opponent had at least attempted to 
mitigate them ; but which he nevertheless set 
forth in tones of the deepest pathos and indigna- 
tion — ^must remain a blot upon his character as 
a man and an orator, which the worthiness of his 
political aims and the nobility of much of his 
subsequent career cannot wholly wipe out. 

The effect of the verdict upon the current of 
political life at the time is hard to estimate. 
Probably in view of the narrowness of the majority, 
it was that of a drawn battle, damaging to both 
parties; but it is impossible, upon the evidence 
before us, to judge whether the party of ^schines 
benefited more by his acquittal than Demosthenes 
gained by having so nearly secured a victory. It 
is certain that from this time onwards Demos- 
thenes’ influence grew steadily: it was he and his 
supporters who practically guided the action of 
the city for the next five years; and this can only 
mean that, whatever reasons the jury had for 
acquitting .^schines of corruption, the sympathies 


21 
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of the People were with the main principles of 
Demosthenes’ policy. 

An incident which probably occurred soon after 
the trial" of AEschines illustrates the exacerbation 
of feeling between the two orators. A certain 
Antiphon, who had been struck off the roll of 
citizens in a revision of the list which had taken 
place in 346, was found by Demosthenes concealed 
in the Peirseus, whither Demosthenes said he had 
come under a promise to Philip that he would bum 
the dockyards. (We do not know what evidence 
Demosthenes had of this; but, in view of Philip’s 
evident desire to avoid a quarrel with Athens at 
this time, the story seems most unlikely.) Dem- 
osthenes arrested him and brought him before 
the Assembly; .iEschines protested that the con- 
duct of Demosthenes in arresting the man without 
authority was unconstitutional, and induced the 
Assembly to let him go. Demosthenes, however, 
informed the Council of Areopagus; and through 
their action, Antiphon was re-arrested, tried, 
tortured, and executed. “And so,” adds Demos- 
thenes, “ought you to have treated .(Eschines.” 
Plutarch, who alludes to the story, speaks of 
Demosthenes’ action as “very aristocratic”; and 
it can hardly be defended. 

In the latter half of the year 343, Philip, while 

I The date is not stated; but the incident is not mentioned in 
either of the speeches at the trial of JEschines. The only account 
of it is in Dem., de Cor,^ §§ 132-134. 
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studiously avoiding any breach of the Peace with 
Athens, was extending his influence in many 
directions; and the Athenians took some steps to 
neutralise, if possible, the effect of his movements. 
In Epirus Philip took up the cause of Alexander, 
brother of his wife Olympias, against Arybbas 
(Alexander’s uncle and former guardian), whom he 
compelled to surrender the Molossian kingdom to 
Alexander. He also increased the extent of that 
kingdom by bringing within it the district of 
Cassopia (in the south-west comer of Epiras), 
with its three towns, Pandosia, Boucheta, and 
Elateia^; and he proposed further to add to it 
Ambracia, and the island of Leucas, both colonies 
of Corinth. The Athenians thereupon sent em- 
bassies, in which Demosthenes, Hegesippus, and 
Polyeuctus^ took part, to the Peloponnesian 
States, with the object of arousing feeling against 
Philip. It was perhaps in consequence of this 
that the Corinthians, whose colonies were menaced, 
applied to Athens for aid. The appeal was favour- 
ably received. The Athenians sent troops to 
Acamania to defend Ambracia, and resolved, if 
an opportunity offered, to take up the cause of 
Arybbas, who, on seeking refuge in Athens, had 
been welcomed with honour and granted the 
citizenship.^ The alliance of Athens was also 

^ Or Elatreia. 

2 And perhaps also Cleitomachus and Lycurgtis. 

3 Justin, VIII, vi.; Diod., XVT, Ixxii.; Dem., in Olympiad,, 
§ § 24-6; Phil. Ill, § § 34, 72; C, ii., 1 15. On the date see 
Beloch, Gr, Gesch,, ii., p. 543 n. 
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sought by the Achasans, whose colony at Naupactus 
on the ^tolian coast had been promised by Philip 
to the ^tolians, in order to gain the good-will of 
the latter. But, being still desirous of avoid- 
ing hostilities with Athens, Philip did not at pre- 
sent proceed further against either Ambracia or 
Naupactus, but returned to Macedonia through 
Thessaly. Here also the emissaries of Athens 
had been busy, attempting to undermine the 
loyalty of Philip’s Thessalian and Magnesian 
subjects"; and it was perhaps for this reason that 
he now left Macedonian garrisons in Nicaea (which 
in 346 had been entrusted to Thessalian soldiers), 
and in Echinus, a Theban colony, but situated 
on the borders of the Thessalian territory on the 
north coast of the Maliac Gulf. "" 

At about the same time Philip’s troops were 
engaged in Euboea, and his agents in the Pelopon- 
nese. His adherents in Eretria had brought 
about the overthrow of the democracy in that 
town, and the establishment of an oligarchy, at 
the head of which stood Cleitarchus. The demo- 
crats took refuge in Porthmus, the port of Eretria, 
and were there besieged by Philip’s soldiers. 
Shortly afterwards (perhaps early in 342) we find 
the Macedonian general Parmenio supporting 
Philistides, who headed a similar revolution in 
Oreus, and was similarly established as “tyrant.” 
These events, though in no way a breach of the 

* Schol. on .®sch., in Ctes., § 83. 

» Dem., Phil. Ill, § 34 and “Reply to Philip’s Letter, ” § 4. 
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Peace, were undoubtedly grave disasters for 
Athens. Oreus would be a valuable base of 
operations for Philip against Sciathus, Peparethus, 
and the other islands of that group. Eretria 
became, by the change, a ^'fortress overlooking 
Attica/’ Moreover, the revolutions had been 
carried out with some cruelty, and Demosthenes 
describes in eloquent and pathetic language the 
fate of Euphraeus, the democratic leader in Oreus, 
who had dared to expose and denoimce the in- 
trigues of Philistides and his friends. " The gov- 
ernment of the ^Hyrants” thus established was, 
according to Demosthenes, cruel and despotic. 

A noble recompense did the people in Oreus receive, 
for entrusting themselves to Philip’s friends, and 
thrusting Euphrasus aside! and a noble recompense 
the democracy of Eretria, for driving away your, 
envoys and surrendering to Cleitarchus! They are 
slaves, scourged and butchered!^ 

Philip appears to have attempted to effect a 
similar revolution in Geraestus.^ The people of 
Chalcis, however, under the leadership of Callias 
and Taurosthenes, made overtures to Athens. 
Callias had formerly been on good terms with 
Philip and had spent some time in his company, 
but had in some way offended him; he had 
also been friendly with the Thebans, but now (in 
order to protect himself against Philip’s friends, 

^ Dem., Phil. Ill, § § 59 ff.; comp, de Chers., § § 18, 36. 

® Dem., Phil. Ill, § § 65, 66. 3 Dem., de F. X., § 326. 
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Cleitarchus and Philistides) came over to the 
Athenian side. ‘ It was probably about this time 
that Demosthenes and Callias began those com- 
munications which ended in the alliance of 34^ > 
and that (on Demosthenes’ advice) a corps of 
soldiers under Chares was stationed in Thasos, 
to protect the islands. ® 

In the Peloponnesian States also Philip’s 
friends were active. In 343 (before the trial of 
^schines) two of Philip’s adherents in Megara, 
Perillus and Ptoeodorus, attempted a coup d’itat 
with the aid of a mercenary force sent by Philip: 
but Phocion marched rapidly to the aid of the 
Athenian party with a force of Athenian soldiers, 
fortified Nisaea, the harbour of Megara, and con- 
nected it by long walls with the town while 
Demosthenes negotiated an alliance between 
Athens and Megara.-' In Elis Philip’s party got 
the upper hand, and terrible massacres occurred. 
Among those slain were the remnant of Phatecus’ 
mercenary force, which (after taking part in some 
fighting in Crete) had been hired by exiles from 
Elis to assist them against the Macedonian party 
and its allies, the Arcadians. * These movements 
in the Peloponnese could not fail to make a great 
impression upon the Athenian People, as they did 

' See jEsch., in Ctes., § 86 ff. “ VU. X Oral., 845 e. 

3 'DQm.,deF.L., §§204,2953., 326; ie Cor., §71; PM. Ill, 
§ 27; Pint., Fhoc,y XV. (Plutarch gives no date for Phocion’s 
expedition, but this must almost certainly be the occasion). 

^Dem., Cor., §§ 234, 237; Phil. Ill, §74. 

^Diod., XVI, Ixiii.; Dem., de F. L., § 260, etc.^ 
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upon Demosthenes; it appears that in the year 
343-2 the alliance between Athens and the Mes- 
senians was renewed^; and these events doubtless 
prepared the way by their effect upon Athenian 
public opinion for the alliance against Philip in 
341, in which many Peloponnesian peoples joined. ^ 

Early in 342 Philip went once more to Thrace, 
leaving the young Alexander to govern in Mace- 
donia in his absence. His object was, in all prob- 
ability, not merely to complete his conquest of 
Thrace itself, where Cersobleptes was once more 
active, but also to obtain control over the route 
by which the Athenian corn-supply passed, and 
therewith the power to force Athens to come to 
terms, if force proved necessary. If, as is likely, 
the design of the conquest of Asia Minor was 
already present to his mind, it would be essential 
to make sure of his ground on the nearer side of 
the Hellespont, before embarking upon an eastern 
campaign. 

It was as important for Athens, if she desired 
to retain her independence, to keep the great 
corn-route open, as it was to Philip to obtain the 
power to close it. Athens had, in fact, only two 
alternatives. She might make an agreement with 
Philip, to be sincerely kept by her as well as by him, 
and arrange a precise delimitation of territories 
and spheres of influence. If she chose that alter- 

I C. I, A., iv., 2, 114 b; comp. Vit. X Oral., 851a- 

3 Note 5. 
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native, the two powers could live in peace side by 
side (Athens retaining the Chersonese) and could 
fight side by side in the great campaign in the 
East which Isocrates had advocated. Or, if she 
would not do this, she might go to war with him, 
at the head of as many of the Greek States as 
would follow her lead. There were difficulties in 
connection with both alternatives. A power in 
alliance with Philip could never hope to be the pre- 
dominant partner, and Athenian pride was not 
ready to take the second place. Besides this, 
there was a natural and genuine disbelief in the 
likelihood of the honest observance of any treaty 
by Philip ; for though his attitude towards Athens 
throughout the last few years had not only been 
formally correct, but even forbearing, his past 
history had not been such as to inspire confidence, 
and even now he was spreading his net aU round 
Attica, so that it seemed likely that before long 
she would be entirely isolated. Nor was there 
any sure guarantee, whatever agreement might 
be made with Philip, that the hostile neighbours 
of Athens would remain at peace with her. On 
the other hand, the disunion of the Greek States 
made it uncertain whether Athens would find any 
following against Philip that would be of much 
real advantage to her; and although Philip was 
not likely to be able to cut her off from the sea, 
there was no land-force which could be relied upon 
to hold him in check and prevent the ravaging of 
Attica. Moreover, the disinclination of the People 
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for the sacrifices entailed by war was as great as 
ever, however much their pride might rebel at the 
idea of Philip’s ascendancy. 

But Demosthenes’ choice had long been made: 
and the People, though not yet brought to the 
point at which they would take strong measures 
at any sacrifice, were disposed to follow his lead ; 
and though he could not yet propose the one 
measure in which hope lay, an alliance with 
Thebes (since neither they nor the Thebans were 
yet ready for this), he took steps during the next 
few years to drive Philip to such hostile action as 
would convince the People that they must fight, 
if they were to remain true to that passion for 
autonomy and leadership which was one of the 
dominant elements in their national character. 
There can be little doubt that Demosthenes 
interpreted the collective feeling of the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen rightly; and his efforts were 
now all directed to forcing them to translate their 
feeling, which was apt to show itself only in 
spasmodic outbursts, into steady action, under- 
taken after thorough preparation. 

Philip’s campaign in Thrace was completely 
successful, though few details are known to us. 
He conquered the whole territory of the princes 
Cersobleptes and Teres. The latter, who died 
in the course of the war, had been given the citizen- 
ship of Athens (though he had joined Philip in his 
earlier campaign) ; and the Athenians had vainly 
sent protests to Philip, requesting him to allow 
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these princes to retain their kingdom, as allies of 
Athens. Philip made the perfectly correct reply 
that these princes had not participated in the 
Peace of 346, and that he was under no obligation 
to recognise them as allies. ^ The dominions thus 
definitely added to his kingdom Philip proceeded 
to secure by the foundation of military colonies, 
of which the chief were Calybe (or Cabyle) and 
Philippopolis (on the upper waters of the He- 
brus), the former being nicknamed Poneropolis 
— “Rogueborough” — on account of the alleged 
character of the settlers planted there.® He 
strengthened his position on the northern frontier 
of Thrace by his friendly reception of Cothelas, 
King of the Getse, who lived between the Hebrus 
and the Danube ; and (since his principles did not 
force monogamy upon him) he married Cothelas’ 
daughter.* He also made alliance with the Greek 
colony of Apollonia on the Black Sea, and prob- 
ably with Odessus (Varna) and other smaller Greek 
settlements on the same coast, j®nos at the 
mouth of the Hebrus, the last ally of Athens in 
Thrace, deserted her for Philip in 341.® In the 
course of his campaign Philip captured a number 

I Ep, Phil, §§8,9. See Note 6. 

* Dem., de Chers.y §44; Steph. Byz., 5. v. ^CKLirvov irb'kt.i; 
Theopomp., fr. 107 (Oxford Text), etc. 

3 Satyr, fr. 5; ap. Athen., xii., p. 557 d; Steph. Byz., s.v, ViraL. 
The permission of polygamy sharply distinguishes the Mace- 
donians from the Greeks. 

4 Justin, IX, ii.; Arr., VII, ix., 3, etc. (for full refs, see Schafer, 

vol. ii., pp. 446-450). 5 Dem., in Theocr,, § 37. 
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of strongholds, of which Drongilus and Masteira 
are particularly named, though their positions are 
not certainly known and he passed the winter 
of 342-1 in Thrace, enduring great hardships with 
his army. 

The Athenian commander in the Chersonese 
in 342 was Diopeithes of Sunium. Either in that 
year, or shortly before, the Athenians had sent a 
fresh body of settlers to the Chersonese, and these 
were generally well received by the towns in the 
peninsula. But Cardia, which claimed to be the 
ally, not of Athens, but of Philip, naturally refused 
to admit them. Diopeithes was instructed to 
look after the interests of the settlers, and raised 
a body of mercenaries, for whom he provided pay 
by acts of piracy against the trading ships of 
smaller islands and maritime towns, or by exact- 
ing contributions from them, under the name of 
“benevolences,” in return for which their ships 
were safely escorted by his squadron. (In acting 
thus, Demosthenes says, Diopeithes was following 
the regular practice of Athenian commanders.^) 
When he began to threaten the Cardians, the 
latter appealed to Philip for support, and a Mace- 
donian garrison was sent to protect the town. 
Diopeithes now went further, and committed a 
direct act of hostility against Philip’s dominions. 
For, while Philip was fighting in the interior of 
Thrace, Diopeithes made a raid into Thracian 
^ Dem., de Chers,, § 44, etc, * De Chers., §§ 24 ff. 
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territory and plundered the country about Crobyle 
and Tiristasis, which lay near the entrance to the 
Chersonese from the side of the Propontis; and 
when Philip sent an envoy named Amphilochus 
to negotiate for the return of prisoners, Diopeithes 
seized him, and would not let him go until he had 
paid a ransom of nine talents. ' 

Philip had already offered to submit to arbitra- 
tion in regard to Cardia, and he now (early in 341) 
despatched a strong protest to Athens, declaring 
that he would take active measures to protect the 
Cardians. The matter was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Assembly, and we leam from Demos- 
thenes’ speech on that occasion all that we know 
of the debate. The peace-party attacked Dio- 
peithes on account of his irregular and piratical 
actions, which, they declared, were bound to end 
in war with Philip; and they evidently succeeded 
in rousing considerable feeling against the com- 
mander. They laid great stress on the blessings 
of peace, and accused the anti-Macedonian poli- 
ticians of designs upon the public funds — ^in other 
words, upon the festival-money. Demosthenes 
admitted (for the sake of argument) the rmjusti- 
fiabUity of Diopeithes’ actions, though he spoke 
of them under the name of “assistance to the 
Thracians”; but he insisted that when Philip was 
advancing his dominion in a manner most perilous 
to Athenian interests, it was not the time to recall 
or to attack the commander who was at least do- 

^Ep. Phil., § 3. =De Chers., § i6. 
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ing something to maintain the Athenian cause 
— still less to send another commander and fleet 
to bring him back, or keep guard over him, as his 
opponents had proposed. To interfere with him 
now would be to do the very thing that Philip 
would wish. He further urged the seriousness of 
the danger lest Philip should advance to Byzan- 
tium while the Etesian winds were blowing; for 
then Athens could do nothing to hinder him, 
unless she had a strong force in the Chersonese. 
As to the risk of war with Philip, he replied that 
it was only the misleading influence of Philip’s 
party that prevented the Athenians from seeing 
that Philip, whatever professions he might make, 
was already at war with them. In an impressive 
passage^ he imagines the other Hellenes interro- 
gating the Athenians as to their policy : 

Is it true, men of Athens, that you send envoys 
on every possible occasion, to tell us of Philip’s designs 
against ourselves and all the Hellenes, and of the duty 
of keeping guard against the man, and to warn us in 
every way?” We should have to confess that it was 
true. '‘Then,” they would proceed, "is it true, you 
most contemptible of all men, that though the man 
has been away for ten months, and has been cut off 
from every possibility of returning home, by illness 
and by winter and by wars, you have neither liberated 
Euboea nor recovered any of your own possessions? 
Is it true that you have remained at home, unoccupied 
and healthy — if such a word can be used of men who 

* §§ 35 “ 7 * 
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behave thus — and have seen him set up two tyrants 
in Euboea, one to serve as a fortress directly menacing 
Attica, the other to watch Sciathus ; and that you have 
not even rid yourselves of these dangers — granted that 
you did not want to do anything more — ^but have let 
them be? Obviously you have retired in his favour, 
and have made it evident that if he dies ten times over, 
you will not make any move the more. Why trouble 
us then with your embassies and your accusations?'’ 
If they speak thus to us, what will be our answer? I 
do not see what we can say. 

He then defines what he regards as the proper at- 
titude for Athens to adopter 

First, men of Athens, you must thoroughly make up 
your minds to the fact that Philip is at war with 
Athens, and has broken the Peace — you must cease 
to lay the blame at one another’s doors — and that he 
is evilly-disposed and hostile to the whole city, down 
to the very ground on which it is built. ... But 
his hostilities and intrigues are aimed at nothing so 
much as at our constitution. . . . For he knows very 
well that even if he becomes master of all the world, 
he can retain nothing securely, so long as you are a 
democracy; and that if he chances to stumble any- 
where, as may often happen to a man, all the elements 
which are now forced into union with him will come 
and take refuge with you. . . . And so he would 
not have Freedom, from her home in Athens, watch- 
ing for every opportunity he may offer. . . . Sec- 
ondly, you must realise clearly that all the plans 
which he is now so busily contriving are in the nature 

" §39ff- 
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of preparations against this country; and wherever 
any one resists him, there he resists him on our behalf. 
For surely no one is so simple as to imagine that when 
Philip is so covetous of the wretched hamlets of 
Thrace, and when to get these places he is endur- 
ing heavy labours, and the extremity of danger, the 
harbours and the dockyards and the ships of the 
Athenians, the produce of their silver-mines, and their 
huge revenue have no attraction for him; or that he 
will leave you in possession of these, while he winters 
in the very pit of destruction for the sake of the millet 
and the spelt in the silos of Thrace. No indeed! It 
is to get these into his power that he pursues both his 
operations in Thrace and all his other designs. 

The only remedy, Demosthenes insisted, lay in the 
organisation and efficient maintenance of a stand- 
ing force, to defend the liberties of the Hellenes. 
He then turned to attack his opponents, and their 
anxiety to prosecute the orators and generals of 
the war party, and upbraided the People vehe- 
mently for their readiness to listen to them: 

Yours is the one city in the world where men are 
permitted to speak on behalf of the enemy without 
fear; a man may take bribes, and still address you 
with impunity, even when you have been robbed of 
your own. . . . Aye, and you know that of such 
speakers, some who were poor are rapidly growing 
rich; and some who were without name or fame are 
becoming famous and distinguished, while you, on 
the other hand, are becoming inglorious instead of 
famous, bankrupt instead of wealthy. For a city’s 
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wealth consists, I imagine, in allies, confidence, loy- 
alty— and of aU these you are bankrupt.* 

After defending himself against the charge, which 
his opponents had brought against him, of lack- 
ing the courage of his opinions, and of abstaining 
from formally moving the measures which he re- 
commended, he concluded with a proposal that 
Diopeithes’ force should be maintained, and envoys 
sent in all directions to organise the movement 
against Ptulip. 

Above all [he added], we must punish those who 
take bribes in connection with public affairs, and must 
everywhere display our abhorrence of them; in order 
that reasonable men, who offer their honest services, 
may find their policy justified in their own eyes and 
in those of others. If you treat the situation thus, 
and cease to ignore it altogether, there is a chance — a 
chance, I say, even now — that it may improve. If, 
however, you sit idle, with an interest that stops 
short at applause and acclamation, and retires into 
the background when any action is required, I can 
imagine no oratory, which, without action on your 
part, will be able to save your country. 

The Speech glows with an enthusiasm which is 
obviously genuine, and was in every way calculated 
to commend to the People the policy which the 
speaker believed to be the only one consistent with 
the interest and honour of Athens. In fact, mat- 
ters had now gone so far that war was practi- 

* § 64 ff. 
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cally inevitable, and whether or not Demosthenes 
was to be blamed for having done his best to 
produce such a state of things, there could be no 
doubt of his duty when once it was brought about. 
Accordingly in this Speech and in the Third Philip- 
pic the tone of authority is more strongly marked 
than in most of his earlier orations; though he is 
still conscious of the strength of the opposition, 
and of the danger to himself which his policy 
involved. 

We do not know whether the Speech on the 
Chersonese had any immediate result, beyond its 
effect on public opinion, though it is certain that 
Diopeithes was not recalled. It is also certain 
that within two or three months of the date of the 
Speech, the feeling of the Athenians had become 
much more positively militant, and the outbreak 
of war in Thrace much more imminent. It was 
in a debate upon a renewed application for sup- 
plies from the army in the Chersonese that the 
Third Philippic was delivered. In this Demosthe- 
nes’ policy is even more fully declared. It was not 
now, he insisted, in any selfish interest of her own, 
but as the champion of the Hellenes against the en- 
emy of their freedom, that the Athenians must take 
the field. He again declared that Philip was not 
only at war with Athens, but was obtaining all 
the advantages of an unopposed conqueror at her 
expense: and Philip could not be expected to make 
a formal declaration of war, when it was much 
more to his purpose to cause the Athenians to take 
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no steps against him, on the ground of the exist- 
ence of the Peace. He next traced rapidly and 
forcibly the gro'R’th of Philip’s power until his in- 
fluence had extended itself not only over Thessaly, 
but over Euboea, Megara, Elis, and western Greece. 

But [he continued'], though all of us, the Hellenes, 
see and hear these things, we send no representatives 
to one another to discuss the matter; we show no 
indignation ; we are in so evil a mood, so deep have the 
lines been cut that sever city from city, that up to 
this day we are unable to act as either our interest or 
our duty require. We cannot unite; we can form 
no combination for mutual support or friendship, but 
we look on while the man grows greater, because 
every one has made up his mind (as it seems to me) to 
profit by the time during which his neighbour is being 
ruined, and no one cares or acts for the safety of the 
Hellenes. For we all know that Philip is like the 
recurrence or the attack of a fever or other illness, in 
his descent upon those who fancy themselves for the 
present well out of his reach. . . . What [he asks >] is 
the cause of these things? For as it was not without 
reason and just cause that the Hellenes in old days 
were so prompt for freedom, so it is not without 
reason or cause that they are now so prompt to be 
slaves. There was a spirit, men of Athens, a spirit 
in the minds of the People in those days, which is 
absent to-day — the spirit which vanquished the wealth 
of Persia, which led Hellas in the path of freedom, and 
never gave way in face of battle by sea or land; a 
spirit whose extinction to-day has brought universal 

'§§28,29. '§36 3 . 
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ruin and turned Hellas upside down. What was this 
spirit? It was nothing subtle or clever. It meant 
that men who took money from those who aimed at 
dominion or at the ruin of HeUas were execrated by 
all; that it was then a very grave thing to be con- 
victed of bribery; that the punishment of the guilty 
man was the heaviest that could be inflicted, that for 
him there could be no plea for mercy, nor hope of 
pardon. No orator, no general, would then seh the 
critical opportunity whenever it arose — the oppor- 
tunity so often offered to men by fortune, even when 
they are careless and their foes are on their guard. 
They did not barter away the harmony between 
people and people, nor their own mistrust of the ty- 
rant and the foreigner, nor any of these high senti- 
ments. Where are such sentiments now? They have 
been sold in the market and are gone; and those have 
been imported in their stead through which the 
nation lies ruined and plague-stricken — the envy of 
the man who has received his hire; the amusement 
which accompanies his avowal; the pardon granted to 
those whose guilt is proved; the hatred of one who 
censures the crime; and aU the appurtenances of cor- 
ruption. For as to ships, numerical strength, un- 
stinting abundance of funds and all other material 
of war, and all the things by which the strength of 
cities is estimated, every people can command those 
in greater plenty and on a larger scale by far than 
in old days. But all those resources are rendered 
unserviceable, ineffectual, unprofitable, by those who 
traffic in them. 

At the same time, Demosthenes was under no 
delusion as to Philip’s power. Athens, in spite 
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of her recovery from the impoverished condition 
in which she fotond herself some years before, was 
not yet strong enough to risk a pitched battle 
on land against Philip’s modernised army. Her 
policy was rather to hold him in check by per- 
petual operations, forming part of a lengthy cam- 
paign, and so to conduct operations at a distance 
that he might be unable to draw nearer to Attica. 
In the latter part of the Speech, he returned to 
the attack upon his opponents, and upon the 
People for their apathy in regard to his opponents’ 
disloyalty'; and cited instance after instance to 
show the disasters brought about by Philip’s 
friends — ^in Olynthus, in Oreus, in Eretria. Fi- 
nally he moved that preparations for war should 
at once be begun, and that envoys should be sent 
to the Peloponnesian States, to Chios and Rhodes, 
and to the King of Persia himself (whose interests 
in regard to Philip were the same as those of 
Athens), to organise the world against Philip. 
No one would do this, he declared, if Athens did 
not. “The task is yours. It is the prerogative 
that your fathers won, and through many a great 
peril bequeathed to you.” 

A mere summary of this great Speech, and a few 
quotations, can give but a poor impression of its 
power. It is a stronger proof of it, that the policy 
advocated in it was instantly adopted. Rein- 
forcements and money were sent to Diopeithes; 
within a month or two at most Chares also was 

■ See Ch. III., p. 82. 
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in the Chersonese, ^ and Athenian garrisons were 
placed in Proconnesus and Tenedos.^ The exer- 
tions made by Athens were such as, a short time 
before, no one would have believed her capable 
of making. Her envoys went in all directions. 
Demosthenes himself travelled to Byzantium: by 
his efforts the old alliance between Byzantium 
and Athens was renewed; grudges on both sides 
were forgotten ; and the key of the Black Sea was 
thus once more in friendly hands. (At a later 
date Demosthenes recalled ^ with some pride that, 
in consequence of this, Athens was kept supplied 
during the war which followed with the necessaries 
of life in greater plenty than during the years of 
peace in Alexander’s reign.) From Byzantium he 
passed to Abydos, and succeeded in transform- 
ing its long-standing ill-feeling against Athens into 
friendship. 4 He also renewed friendly relations 
with the Thracian princes, though whether with 
those who had already been conquered by Philip, 
or with others, who may have retained a nominal 
independence, we do not know.^ It may have 
been on the same tour that he went to Illyria, 
since he couples the Illyrians with the Thracian 
princes in the enumeration of those with whom he 
had negotiated, Hypereides travelled to Rhodes, 
and probably to Chios also, and secured their 
alliance.^ Messengers were also perhaps sent to 


^ C. I. A,, a, 1 16. 
3 Ibid.f § 89. 

5 Ibtd,j § 244. 


“Dem., de Cor,, §302. 
4 Ibzd.j § 302. 
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the King of Persia; and he certainly sent money 
to Diopeithes. ' 

It is, however, possible that the embassy to Per- 
sia was not sent at once. We hear,^ it is true, 
of a certain Ephialtes who was sent to the King 
when Philip was besieging Byzantium, and who 
secretly brought back large sums of money from 
the King to induce the popular leaders in Athens 
to commence war. Demosthenes, it is said, re- 
ceived three thousand darics, and Hypereides 
also shared in the distribution. It is impossible 
to test the truth of this story, or to decide whether 
Ephialtes was sent as the result of Demosthenes’ 
advice. But it is at least probable that the People 
did not immediately overcome their repugnance 
to a step so contrary to their traditions and in- 
clinations as the appeal for help to the King; 
and if the Fourth Philippic is (as some suppose) a 
pamphlet issued by Demosthenes himself some- 
what later than the delivery of the Third Philippic, 
it shows that the suggestion of an embassy to the 
King needed to be reinforced by further argument 
than he had given to the point in that Speech. 
There is, however, no evidence to show that (as 
some modem critics surmise) the action of the 
Athenians in seeking alliance with the King alien- 

» At., Rhet., II, viii., p. 1386a 13. The reply of the King to the 
Athenians quoted by .®sch., in Cies., § 235, cannot, as is generally 
stated, refer to this occasion, but must belong to the year 335, 
since it was given “shortly before Alexander crossed into Asia. ” 

“ Vil. X Orat, 847!, 848c. The authority is not very reliable. 
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ated from them the sympathies of the other 
Greeks. Thebes and Sparta at any rate could 
not throw stones at them, and many of the other 
States shortly afterwards joined in league with 
Athens. And though there is no doubt a formal 
inconsistency between Demosthenes’ strong ex- 
pressions in reference to the great traditions of 
Athens as the champion of the Greeks against 
Persia, and his advocacy of a Persian alliance 
against Philip, the latter policy was dictated by 
higher reasons than considerations of mere con- 
sistency. Indeed, to use the help of Persia to 
secure the freedom of Greece was scarcely even 
inconsistent with the principle underlying the 
traditional attitude of Athens, and was certainly 
no treason. The assertion that Demosthenes 
himself received money from the King occurs first 
in a very late and not always reliable authority, 
and may be false; but even if it is true, it is a gross 
exaggeration to state, as some modem historians 
do, ^ that from this time onwards Demosthenes was 
the chief agent of Persia in Greece. His later re- 
lations with Persia will be considered in their place. 

It was not only by embassies that Demosthenes 
prepared for the struggle. On his proposal a 
definite alliance was made in the summer of 341 
with Chalcis in Euboea; and the envoys sent 
to deprecate this by Cleitarchus and Philistides 
failed to obtain a favourable hearing at Athens.^ 

^ Ed. Meyer, Isokrates* zweifer Brief, p. 778. 

“ Dem., de Cor., § 82, 
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Before July was over the Athenian general Ce- 
phisophon had expelled Philistides from Oreus, 
and in the following month Cephisophon was suc- 
ceeded by Phocion, who besieged Eretria, drove 
out Cleitarchus, and (as had been done in Oreus) 
restored the democracy.' In conjunction with 
Callias of Chalcis Demosthenes ’ now proceeded 
to organise a league against Philip, and the Athen- 
ians about the same time conferred the citizenship 
of Athens upon Callias and his brother Tauro- 
sthenes. Callias and Demosthenes went to the 
Peloponnese and obtained promises of large sums 
of money and considerable contingents of soldiers 
from Corinth and Megara, and from the Achseans. 
(The Spartans, and, as was natural, the Pelopon- 
nesian States in which Philip had influence, stood 
aloof.) Demosthenes also travelled to Acamania, 
and received the adhesion, not only of the Acar- 
nanians, but of Ambracia, Leucas, and Corcyra 
as well. Callias appeared before the Assembly 
in person, probably in January or February, 340, 
and reported the results of his tour; and (according 
to .®schines’ account) spoke of further advantages 
gained, which must at present be kept secret. 
Demosthenes confirmed this hint, and reported 
the promises which he had himself received. He 
further stated that arrangements had been made 
for a congress at Athens, to be held in a very 
short time, on the 14th of Anthesterion (March 
7th), 340. The congress was probably held, since 
^ Didym., scliol. in Dem., Col. i.; Diod., XVI, Ixxiv. 
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Plutarch^ records the reply made by Hegesippus 
to the new allies, who desired their rates of con- 
tribution to be settled, that “war cannot be put 
upon rations”; and although ^schines'' describes 
the announcements made by Demosthenes as a 
conspicuous illustration of Demosthenes’ skill in 
making his falsehoods detailed and circumstantial, 
there is no reason to doubt that the promises were 
really given; for most of the States named did in 
fact give help to Athens in the campaigns of 339 
and 338. Demosthenes claimed ^ that from these 
sources there came, besides citizen-troops, fifteen 
thousand mercenaries and two thousand cavalry. 

In dealing with the Eubceans, as afterwards 
in making alliance with Thebes, Demosthenes 
sought to render the friendship stable by offering 
generous terms to the new allies. Instead of re- 
quiring the Euboean States to contribute to the 
Athenian League, he persuaded the Assembly to 
permit — by a decree, ^schines says, “longer than 
the Iliad '' — the formation of a separate Euboean 
confederacy, and to authorise the peoples of Oreus 
and Eretria to contribute their funds to Callias 
instead of to the treasury of the Athenian allies. 
There can be little doubt that this was a wise as 
well as a generous step. It was well worth some 
sacrifice to establish a united Euboea, and to 
convert the island, which Philip might have made 
his base of operations against Athens, into a 


* Plut., Dem.j xvii. 
3 De Cor,y § 237. 


^ In Ctes.y% 99. 
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barrier against him.^ ^schines, however, eleven 
years later, “ attacked Demosthenes fiercely, for 
thus depriving the Athenians of the contributions 
from Euboea, and rendering Euboea independent 
of Athens, except for the futile provision that the 
citizens of Chalcis should come to the aid of Athens 
if she were attacked. He further alleged that 
Demosthenes had been bribed to do this by the 
gift of a talent apiece from Chalcis, Eretria, and 
Oreus; and described how the people of Oreus 
vainly tried to persuade Demosthenes to let them 
off this payment, promising to erect a statue to 
him; and how in the end they were obliged to 
mortgage their public revenues to him, until the 
talent was repaid with interest. In the story as 
told by .(Eschines there are some very improbable 
statements, ^ and the whole tale may be fictitious, 
even though Hypereides and Deinarchus also al- 
lege that Demosthenes made money out of the 
negotiations with Callias; for when the morality 
of Greek statesmen generally was such as it ap- 
pears to have been at this period, it was a matter 
of course that any statesman who gave advan- 
tageous terms to another State would be accused 
of having done so for a bribe. ^ 

However this may be, Callias proved himself 

‘ De Cor., § 301 ; cf. § 237 ff. ” In Ctes., §§ 103-105. 

3 Such as that Cleitarchus, the expelled tyrant of Eretria, as 
well as the son of a former tyrant of Oreus, took part in the 
transaction, 

4 On the date of the Euboean alliance, see Reichenbacher, 
Vte Gesch. der aihenischen u. makedonischen Politik, pp. 30-34. 
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an active partner; for, with ships lent to him by 
Athens, he attacked the towns on the Gulf of 
Pagasse and took them all; and seizing any mer- 
chant-vessels that were sailing to Macedonia, sold 
those on board as slaves. The Athenians passed 
a vote of thanks to him for these achievements, 
which, in the spirit if not in the letter, involved 
a distinct breach of the Peace of Philocrates. ^ 
About the same time (probably late in 341 or early 
in 340) acts of direct hostility were committed. 
The islanders of Peparethus (who belonged to 
the Athenian alliance) seized Halonnesus and 
expelled Philip’s soldiers, who had occupied it 
since the expulsion of the pirates; and when in 
return Philip’s ships made a raid upon Peparethus, 
the Athenian admirals were ordered to make 
reprisals.'' Besides this, a Macedonian herald 
named Nicias, carrying despatches, was seized on 
Macedonian territory by the Athenians, and kept 
in prison for ten months; and the despatches were 
publicly read in the Assembly. ^ The Athenian 
forces stationed in Thasos offered a refuge to 
pirate ships, despite the clause in the treaty with 
Philip by which both parties bound themselves to 
suppress piracy.'* At Athens itself, Demosthenes 
caused the arrest of Anaxinus of Oreus, whom he 
alleged to be a spy in Philip’s interest, though 

^ Ep. Phil.j § 5. It may be that technically the acts of Callias, 
even when he had borrowed ships from Athens, could not con- 
stitute a breach of the Peace by Athens. 

§§12-15. ^ Ihid., §2. 


4 Ihid, 
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^schines declares that he had come to Athens to 
make purchases for Philipps wife, Olympias; and, 
on Demosthenes’ motion, Anaxinus was tortured 
and executed, despite the fact that he had once 
been Demosthenes’ host at Oreus^ an unpleas- 
ant incident, but very significant of the strength 
of the prevalent feeling against Philip. At the 
Dionysia in March, 340, on the proposal of Aris- 
tonicus, Demosthenes was crowned with a wreath 
of gold before the assembled People, for his services 
to the city. "" 

In the meanwhile Philip had not been idle in 
Thrace. Before the end of 341 the w’hole country 
was in his power; and it became plain that (as 
Demosthenes had foreseen) the turn of his former 
allies, Byzantium and Perinthus, must shortly 
come. The Byzantines, as has already been 
narrated, had now made alliance with Athens, 
and when Philip called upon them to join in resist- 
ing the Athenians in the Chersonese, they replied 
that such action could not be required of them 
under the terms of their treaty with him. ^ About 
the end of July, 340, ^ his ships sailed up the Hel- 

^ Perhaps during the delay at Oreus on the Second Embassy, 
Demosthenes taunts ^schines with receiving Anaxinus, as well as 
the envoys of Cleitarchus and Philistides on a former occasion; 
but -lEschines as Consul of Oreus at Athens would be bound to do 
this; see Dem.,<ie Car., §§ 82, i37;-sEsch., w C/e.y., §224. 

= Dem., de Cor., § 83. ^ Ibid., § 8.7 

4 Philochorus, fr. 135; for the date see Kromayer, Antike 
Schlaclitf elder, i., p. 178. 
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lespont; but the Athenian commander in the 
Chersonese showed such hostility, that Philip, 
to protect his ships, marched his army alongside 
of them through the Chersonese, while the Athen- 
ian commanders invoked the assistance of the 
Byzantines. (The opposition of the Athenians 
to the passage of Philip’s ships had been enjoined 
upon them by a decree proposed in the Assembly 
by Polycrates, and was thus an act of open 
war. 

Philip now laid siege to Perinthus with the aid 
of all the devices that he and his engineer Poly- 
eidus could contrive. The inhabitants made a 
magnificent resistance, but would probably have 
been forced to surrender, had not the Persian King 
ordered his satraps to render them all possible 
assistance. In consequence of this order, a large 
body of mercenaries crossed from Asia Minor, 
under the command of the Athenian Apollodorus 
and Aristomedes of Pherae. “ The Byzantines also 
helped the Perinthians both with men and supplies ; 
and the resistance was so successful that Philip 
suddenly departed, leaving only part of his forces 
before the walls, and laid siege to Byzantium itself. 

It was about this time (in the autumn of 340) 
that there occurred the event which led to the 
actual declaration of war between Athens and 
Philip. The Athenian merchant fleet had collected 

* Ep. PMLy § 16. 

*Diod., XVI, Ixxv.; Paus., I, xxix,, §7; '‘Reply to Philip’s 
Letter/’ § 5. 
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at Hieron' (an island belonging to Chalcedon and 
situated near the Asiatic coast, at the entry of the 
Bosporus), in order that Chares might thence 
escort them safely homewards with his war-ships. 
But during the temporary absence of Chares at a 
conference with the commanders of the Persian 
force, Philip succeeded in getting possession of the 
merchant-ships, to the ntirnber of 230, and not 
only took from them seven hundred talents in 
money and the cargoes of com and hides which he 
found there, but also used the timber of the vessels 
themselves for his siege-works. The Athenians 
appear to have sent a protest to Philip, and in reply 
he despatched a letter (of which the substance is 
probably contained in the “Letter of Philip” includ- 
ed among the orations of Demosthenes) enumerat- 
ing the acts of hostility which the Athenians had 
committed against him since 346, denouncing the 
orators of the war-party, and declaring his inten- 
tion of retaliating. 3 In reply, on the advice of 
Demosthenes (though possibly the formal motion 
was not moved by him) it was resolved to remove 
the column on which the treaty of peace and 

* Its name was due to its containing a temple of Zeus Ourios 
See Arrian, PeripL^ §§ 12, 25; Boeckh. on C. I. G., ii., 3797; 
WeilonDem. inLept., § 36. 

=* Didymus, schok in Dem.^ Col., x., xi. (quoting Philochorus). 
The sum of seven hundred talents seems enormous; and it may at 
least be questioned whether the numeral is not corrupt. See 
Note 7. 

3 See Foucart, Les Atheniens dans la Chersonese ^ P» 38. 

4 Dem,, de Cor.^ § 76; comp. Didymus, kc., and JEsc)i.,in Ctes., 
§ 55 - 
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alliance with Philip was engraved, to man a fresh 
fleet, and to carry on the war by all possible means. ' 

In order to facilitate the execution of this deter- 
mination, Demosthenes propounded a reform of 
the trierarchic system, somewhat different in 
detail from that which he had put forward in 354, 
but with the same object — ^that of preventing the 
rich from evading their responsibilities. Whereas 
under the existing system rich men had contributed 
only a fraction of the cost of a single trireme, con- 
tributions were now to be graduated in strict pro- 
portion to property; and so “a man came to be 
charged with two warships, who had previously 
been one of sixteen subscribers to a single one.”* 
It is for this strict apportionment of liability to 
property that Demosthenes afterwards claimed 
special credit. The wealthier citizens vainly at- 
tempted, he tells us, to divert him from his pur- 
pose by the offer of huge bribes, and to hinder 
the passage of the law by prosecuting him for its 
alleged illegality; the prosecutor did not obtain a 
fifth part of the votes of the jtuy, and so himself 
incxirred a fine, .^schines of course opposed the 
law vigorously, but it was carried, and so success- 
ful was its operation that throughout the war with 
Philip not a complaint was raised against it ; there 
were no cases of default; the work of equipment 
was properly done; and no ship was left at home 
as unseaworthy, or abandoned at sea.^ Demos- 

* Philochoras, ap. Dion. Hal., ad Amm., i., x. 

Cor,, § 104. ^ Hid., §§ I02“I09. 
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thenes himself was appointed overseer of the fleet, ^ 
and thus himself supervised the execution of his 
law. At some time or other after the passage of 
the law, modifications appear to have been intro- 
duced into it, probably in consequence of a renewed 
attack by ./^Ischines; but there can be little doubt 
that, for the time, Demosthenes had his own 
way.^ 

Philip had doubtless expected to surprise Byzan- 
tium while its defenders were assisting the Perin- 
thians. In this he failed; but he laid siege to the 
city with vigour, and did not relax his efforts 
throughout the winter. The Athenians ordered 
Chares, with forty ships, to attempt to relieve 
the beleaguered city; but the inhabitants mis- 
trusted him (perhaps with good reason) and would 
not admit him tp the city. ’ At first the Athenians 
were inclined to resent this; but Phocion declared 
that the fault lay more with the general than with 
the Byzantines; and he was thereupon himself 
sent out (with Cephisophon) in place of Chares, 
late in 340 or early in 339. Demosthenes and 
Hypereides were among those who voluntarily 
furnished ships for the war. * Phocion was warmly 
welcomed by the besieged, and conducted the 
defence of the city in conjunction with Leon, a 
Byzantine who had been his friend when both 
were pupils of Plato in the Academy. His ships 

* This was probably an extraordinary office, created for the 
occasion. ^ 'Note 8. 3 Note 9. 4 C. /. A., ii., 809. 

s C, I. A. j ii., 808, 809; Vit. X Oral., 848f, 851a. 
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also protected the Athenian com-convoy.^ The 
peoples of Perinthus and Byzantium passed reso- 
lutions of gratitude to Athens in glowing terms, 
and sent crowns to her, as did also the colonists 
in the Chersonese; and Demosthenes afterwards 
claimed to be the only statesman for whose deserts 
the city had received a crown. ^ The Byzantines 
were also assisted by ships from Chios, Rhodes, 
and Cos — once their allies against Athens, and 
now (perhaps owing to anxiety for the safety of 
their own commerce) allies of Athens itself once 
more; a Persian force crossed once more from Asia 
to help them^; and in spite of persistent attacks, 
Philip could not take the town. At last, after a 
well-planned attempt on a moonlight night, which 
might have succeeded had not the defenders been 
roused by the barking of dogs, he resolved to depart 
(early in the spring of 339).^ By concocting a 
carefully devised letter to Antipater, and contriv- 
ing that it should fall into the hands of the Athen- 
ian commanders, he caused the latter to leave the 
passage of the Bosporus open, and so got his ships 
away from the Black Sea, where they appear to 
have been confined.^ On his way he perhaps 
plundered the Athenian colonies in the Chersonese, 
and apparently his fleet passed through the Hel- 
lespont without difficulty, probably because, as 


* Dem., de Cor., § 89. ^ Ihid., § 90 ff. 

3 Arrian, Anah., II, xiv., § 5. 

4 For the date, see Kromayer, Antike Schlachff elder, pp. 18 1, 

184. 3 Front., I, iv., § 13. 


33 
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before, he kept the colonists employed on shore; 
but Phocion afterwards overtook some of his ships, 
and recovered some of the Thracian coast towns 
which Philip had taken, making descents upon 
various points imtil he was wounded and forced 
to return home. ^ 

Philip now took his army off upon a distant 
expedition against the warlike Scythian Kang 
Ateas, who had insulted him in the previous year. ^ 
Prom this raid, which took him as far as the 
Danube, he carried off a vast number of captives, 
as well as horses, flocks, and herds and his success 
no doubt refreshed the spirits of his men. But on 
his way homewards, he passed through the country 
of the Triballi, a fierce tribe living on Moimt 
Haemus, and in a sudden attack by the tribesmen 
he not only lost the booty taken from the Scythians 
but was himself severely wounded in the thigh. ^ 
He succeeded, however, in fighting his way through 
into Macedonia, where he must have arrived in 
the spring of 339. 

Up to this point the result of the struggle had 
been favourable to Athens, and Philip's failure to 
take Byzantium, and his subsequent misfortunes, 
must have given great encouragement to the 
Athenians. But some months before Philip's 

^Jxistm, IX, L; Syrtcellus III, 692; Plut,, PJioc., xiv. See 
Note 10. 

* For anecdotes about this King, see Schafer, ii., p. 519. 

3 Justin, IX, ii.; Strabo, p. 307; -^®sch., in Ctes., § 128. 

4 Justin, IX, iii.; Didym., schoL in Dem.j Col. 13. 
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return to Macedonia there had been sown the 
seeds of new troubles for Athens, and new oppor- 
tunities for Philip. The nature of these, and the 
issue of the struggle, will be the subject of the next 
chapter. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IX 

1. On the difficulty in the evidence as to the Thessalian 
tetrarchies (Dem., Phil. II, § 22, de Chers.^ § 26, and Harpocr., 
s, V. ScKaSapx^a) see the note in my translation of Demosthenes’ 
Public Orations, vol. ii., pp. 166, 167. It is disputed whether the 
tetrarchies were actually created in 344, or whether Philip at first 
established a decadarchy or Council of Ten, and replaced it by 
tetrarchies in 343. But I am now inclined to think that the 
decadarchy is a myth, and that there was only one constitutional 
change. 

2. It is not certain whether Artaxerxes had or had not yet 
effected the reconquest of Egypt at the time of this mission to 
Athens in 343. See Meyer, Isokr. zweiter Brief f p. 777 ; Kahrstedt, 
Forschungen, pp. 15 ff.,and KliOj vol. x., p. 508; Lehmann-Haupt 
in KUoj vol. X., pp. 391 ff., and in Gercke and Norden’s Einleit- 
ung in die Altertumswissenschaft, iii., pp. 61, 119; and Cavaignac, 
Hist, de rAntiquitit p. 401. Kahrstedt gives strong reasons for 
thinking that Egypt was not subdued until the following winter — 
that of 343-2, The King may have wanted the Greek States to 
give him help against Egypt, or at least to facilitate h.is obtaining 
Greek soldiers as mercenaries. But he probably had Philip also 
in his mind. Some think that he first tried to negotiate with 
Philip himself and obtained a nominal and short-lived alliance; 
but the passage of Arrian, II, xiv., on which this conjecture is 
based, probably refers to an earlier period. See above, Chap. 
VI., p. 191. 

3. Comp. Phil. Ill, § 71, where Demosthenes recommends an 
embassy to the King (in 341 ) . The proposal is still more strongly 
argued in Phil. IV, §§ 31-34, where the writer urges that the 
fact that the King had seized Philip's confidant Hermeias proved 
his interest in the war with Philip, and protests against the appli- 
cation of the names barbarian” and “public enemy” to the 
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Great King. Whether the Fourth Philippic was issued by Dem- 
osthenes as a pamphlet in the early summer of 341 (as Korte, 
Rhein. Mus. , lx., p. 3, believes) . or was compiled from Demosthenic 
material by Anaximenes for insertion in his history (as Nitsche 
and Wendland think), it was certainly the work of some one 
intimately acquainted with the events and position of affairs in the 
early part of 341 (just after Phil. III.), and can safely be used as 
an authority. 

4. Plutarch himself doubts whether the trial really took 
place, and whether the speeches were ever delivered, on the in- 
adequate ground that neither orator distinctly refers to the trial 
in his speech at the trial of Ctesiphon in 330. Why should they? 
It was not an occasion of which either could be proud; it was a 
defeat for one, and a very narrow escape for the other, and 
AEschines, the victor in the contest, had least reason of all to 
mention it, since he desired his connection with the Peace to be 
forgotten. The expression used by Dion. Hal. {ad Amm., i., 
10) when he says that Demosthenes “composed” this speech, 
while in other cases he used words distinctly implying deliv- 
ery, may be purely accidental. That there were some dif- 
ferences between the spoken and the published speech of 
Demosthenes is certain, and some of the replies to “anticipated 
objections” of the adversary were probably not written until 
after the trial. 

5. Beloch believes that an alliance against Philip was made in 
343-2; but the arguments urged against this view by Reichen- 
bacher. Die Geschichie der athenischen u. makedonischen Politiky 
pp. 30, 31, are very strong. 

6. The Letter of Philip, included among the works of Demos- 
thenes, is probably extracted from the History of Anaximenes 
(seeWendleindj Anaximenes von LampsahoSyp. 13); but there is no 
reason to doubt that it accurately represents Philip’s point of view, 
though it cannot be assumed that all the arguments contained in 
it were embodied in one letter; and it seems safe to use it as an 
authority. The so-called “Reply to Philip’s Letter” is mainly a 
compilation of passages from works of Demosthenes, probably 
derived from the same source; but there is no reason to regard it 
as unreliable as to facts. 

7. There is great difficulty as to the ships taken by Philip. 
The account given in the text is taken from the Scholia of Didymus; 
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comp. Dem., de Cor., §§ 73 and 139. A quite different account 
is given in the two decrees and the letter of Philip quoted in Dem., 
de Cor., §§ 73 “7 7- According to these, twenty Athenian ships, 
sent under Leodamas to the Hellespont as an escort for corn-ships 
sailing from the Hellespont to Lemnos, were seized by Philip’s 
admiral Amyntas, and detained, in the belief that they were 
really going to help Selymbria, which was being besieged by 
Philip; but upon the representations of envoys sent from Athens, 
they were restored. The same story is cited (evidently from the 
documents in the de Cor., l.c.) by the scholiast on the “Reply to 
Philip’s Letter. ” But (i ) there is nowhere else any reference to a 
siege of Selymbria by Philip (Nitsche, Demosthenes und Anaxi- 
menes, pp. 82 ff., is not at all convincing); and (2) the documents 
quoted in the text of the de Cor. are certainly spurious (see 
Goodwin’s edition, App. VIII.). They do not even go to prove the 
point which Demosthenes wishes to prove; for the capture of 
ships immediately afterwards restored can hardly have been the 
cause of war; and there are sundry mistakes in them. We are 
therefore probably justified in rejecting the whole story, as Grote 
does. But if Selymbria really was attacked by Philip, it was 
doubtless on his way from Perinthus to Byzantium; and if the 
seizure of Leodamas’ ships really took place, it may have been 
neglected by the Greek historians through a confusion of it with 
the later seizure of the 230 ships at Hieron. 

8. We do not know to what ^schines refers {in Ctes., § 222), 
when he says that he “convicted Demosthenes of stealing from 
the State the trierarchs of sixty-five swift ships”; but the refer- 
ence is doubtless to his criticism of some detail of the scheme. It 
is probable that the criticisms of others led Demosthenes after- 
wards to modify the details; and Deinarchus states, as a mat- 
ter of course, that he did so for money (Dein., in Dem., § 42). 
Demosthenes {de Cor., § 312) speaks of a damaging attack upon 
his law by .^^Ischines, acting as the hireling of the wealthy mem- 
bers of the Naval Boards. We do not know when this took place ; 
but it was probably some time after the law had come into work- 
ing; since we gather from .^schines, l.c., that the attack was based 
on the effects of the law. 

9. Plutarch {Phoc., xiv.) says that Chares was obliged to 
wander about, getting money from allied cities and despised by 
the enemy. It is, however, possible that the real reason for his 
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withdrawal was the death of his wife, and there is some evidence 
that he contrived to operate effectively against Philip at sea. 
See Schafer, ii., pp. 508, 509, and references there given. 

10. Some writers believe (on the evidence of a statement in 
Diod., XVI, Ixxvii,, which in any case is far too sweeping) that 
Philip now made peace with the Byzantines and their Greek 
allies, with the exception of Athens; but the evidence is not suffi- 
cient to show whether any arrangement was really made. See 
Grote, pt, ii., ch. 90. 




THE ATHENIAN TREASURY AND MUSEUM AT DELPHI 



CHAPTER X 

CEWERONEIA 

W E must now go back a few months, to the 
meeting of the Amphictyonic Council 
which took place in October or November, 340.^ 
At this meeting, the representatives of the Locrians 
of Amphissa, who in the Sacred War against the 
Phocians had been on the same side as the Thebans 
and Philip, proposed that a fine of fifty talents 
should be inflicted upon Athens, because the 
Athenians had htmg in a new chapel or ^‘treasury’" 
in the precincts of Apollo at Delphi certain shields 
which they had taken in the Persian wars, without 
waiting for the dedication of the chapel, and in 
regilding the shields had inscribed upon them the 
words, ^‘The spoil of the Athenians, taken from 
the Persians and the Thebans, when they fought 
against the Greeks.” (The words had doubtless 
been inscribed upon them originally, but they 
may have become obscure through age.) 

The Athenian ‘‘ Hieromnemon ' ' or representative 
on the Cotmcil was Diognetus; while the official 
delegates, or Pylagori, sent by Athens were ^Esch- 

^ Note I at the end of the Chapter. 
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in.es, Meidias, and Thrasycles. ^ When the Locrian 
representative had spoken, Diognetus sent for ^s- 
chines, and asked him to reply on behalf of Athens. 
But when he had entered the Council-meeting and 
was beginning to speak, one of the Locrians present 
— an ill-mannered fellow, .^Eschines declared, and 
perhaps prompted by some evil power — roseand told 
the meeting that they ought not to have allowed the 
name of the Athenians to be mentioned during that 
holy season, but should have excluded them from 
the temple as accursed, on account of their al- 
liance with the sacrilegious Phocians. .^schines 
teUs us that at this he became more angry than 
he had ever been in his life, and retaliated upon 
the Amphisseans by denouncing their impiety in 
cultivating the plain of Cirrha, which had been 
devoted to Apollo for ever in the time of Solon, 
and in making money out of the sacred harbour. 
Pointing to the plain, which lay spread out below 
them, and recalling its history, he declared that he 
himself and the People of Athens were ready to 
defend the consecrated land “with hand and foot 
and voice,” and by every possible means. 

And so [he continued], do you take counsel for 
yourselves. The sacrifices stand ready to be offered, 
and you are about to ask the gods for their blessing 
upon yourselves and your country. With what words, 
with what conscience, with what faces, with what 

' Note 2. We have only Demosthenes’ word for the statement 
that .^Eschines was elected by the Assembly when hardly any one 
was present. 
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confidence, can you dare to make your supplications, 
if you have left this accursed people unpunished? In 
plain and unambiguous words the curse stands in- 
scribed against those who have committed such mis- 
deeds, and those who have condoned them; and in it 
is the prayer that those who have not come to the 
help of Apollo and the other gods of Delphi may not 
sacrifice aright, and that the gods may not receive 
their offerings. 

Such was the impression made by the fiery 
eloquence of .^schines upon men who (as Demos- 
thenes saysO were unused to oratory, that their 
anger was now turned against the Amphisseans; 
and the Council bade their herald summon the 
whole adult population of Delphi to meet the 
Council and the delegates at day-break with pick- 
axes and spades, on pain of falling under a curse. 
The crowd thus collected descended next morning 
to Cirrha, destroyed the harbour, and set fire to 
some of the houses. But the people of Amphissa, 
hearing what had been done, came down in force 
from their own town, attacked the Delphians, and 
did some violence to the sacred persons of the 
Amphictyonic Councillors, who with difficulty 
made their way back to Delphi. Next morning 
the president of the Council, Cottyphus of Phar- 
salus, convoked an assembly of all the worshippers 
of the god who were present in Delphi. The con- 

' No doubt truly; for they were mostly representative of the 
northern Greek tribes, who were not nearly so civilised as the 
Athenians. 
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duct of the Amphisseans was censured in strong 
terms; and it was resolved that the Council should 
hold an extraordinary meeting at Thermopylae, 
before their next regular meeting, and should pre- 
pare a decree inflicting proper punishment upon 
the Amphisseans for their impiety in encroaching 
on the sacred ground, and doing violence to the 
Amphictyons. 

When ^schines made his report at Athens, the 
Assembly at first strongly commended his action, 
though Demosthenes declared that it must lead to 
an Amphictyonic war against Athens — a. prophecy 
which many supposed to have been prompted 
merely by personal ill-will against AEschines.^ When 
however the decision came to be taken whether the 
Athenian representatives should attend the special 
meeting which had been ordered, Demosthenes, 
having first persuaded the Council, carried a reso- 
lution in the Assembly forbidding them to do so. 
(j®schines alleged that this was only done by a 
snatch-vote taken in his own absence.) The ex- 
traordinary meeting took place early in 339, “ 
when Philip was far off in Scjffhia. No repre- 
sentatives of Athens or Thebes were present. 
War was declared by the Amphictyonic Council 
against the Amphisseans, and Cottyphus was ap- 
pointed to command the Amphictyonic troops. 

^The prophecy was fulfilled, not indeed immediately or 
literally (for .^schines had in fact averted this), but in all prac- 
tical effect, a few months afterwards. 

2 Probably in January or early in February. See Note 3. 
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At this point there is a discrepancy between 
our two authorities. .lEschines states that, as the 
result of the first campaign, the Locrians were or- 
dered to pay a fine by a specified date, to banish 
those who were responsible for their impious acts, 
and to recall those who had opposed them. Dem- 
osthenes, on the other hand, says that Cottyphus 
could only obtain troops from the Amphictyonic 
powers, and these (in the absence of support from 
Athens, Thebes, Sparta, and Philip) were ineffec- 
tive; some did not even answer his summons, and 
the campaign was a failure. Whether on this ac- 
count, or on account of the failure of the Locrians 
to pay the fine and carry out the other require- 
ments of the Amphictyons, the question of the 
conduct of the war was reconsidered at the regular 
meeting of the Council in May or June, at which 
Cottyphus declared that unless the Amphictyonic 
peoples would take the field, and contribute suffi- 
cient funds, and fine those who would not serve, 
the only chance of success was to appoint Philip 
their general. The Councillors (mostly represen- 
tatives of tribes which were in alliance with Philip) 
took the easier course, and elected Philip. His 
wound had healed; he accepted the invitation, and 
marched southward. 

Such was the course- of the events which led to 
a struggle more momentous, perhaps, than any 
since the Persian wars. What was the meaning 
of them? Demosthenes asserts that .^schines 
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had been bribed by Philip to attack the Amphis- 
seans, and so create a situation in which Philip 
could again intervene. He denies that the Amph- 
isseans had made any complaint against Athens, 
since they could not have done so without giv- 
ing the Athenians formal notice, and such notice 
had never been given. But an argument based 
upon such a technicality is inconclusive. The 
speech of the Locrian representative may not have 
been in order, and may yet have provoked a reply; 
or it may rather have been a notice of motion than 
a formal motion. .^Slschines cannot at least be 
denied the excuse of having acted under provoca- 
tion. But was his action in itself justifiable? 
This too it is diBBcult to deny; it seems extremely 
likely that he really prevented the declaration of 
an Amphictyonic war against Athens; there is 
not the least evidence that his action was prompted 
by Philip; and he probably acted in good faith, 
when confronted by a critical situation. 

What then was the explanation of Demosthenes 
action? .^Eschines asserts that Demosthenes was 
in the pay of the Locrians of Amphissa, and had 
not only been bribed by them, when he was 
Pylagorus in 343, to say nothing of their impious 
acts to the Amphictyonic Council, but was actually 
receiving twenty minse a year from them, on the 
understanding that he would forward their inter- 
ests at Athens in every way. But it is possible 
to place a more honourable construction upon his 
action. The attack upon Athens in the Amphic- 
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tyonic Council had been made by the Amphisseans 
as friends of the Thebans, whose feelings had been 
hurt (probably through pure thoughtlessness) by 
the restoration of an inscription which might more 
happily have been suffered to remain obsolete, 
and the revival thereby of the record of an old 
stain upon their history, — their abandonment of 
the Hellenic cause at the time of the Persian 
invasion of 480. Demosthenes saw that, if Athens 
was to hold out against Philip, she must not quarrel 
with Thebes, and therefore must not join in action 
against the Amphisseans. He must also have 
Imown that the Thebans were growing discon- 
tented with their condition as allies of Philip, as 
they came to realise that they could only occupy 
a position of secondary importance. Indeed they 
had committed at least one definitely unfriendly 
act against Philip: for while he was in Scythia, 
they had expelled the Macedonian garrison which 
he had placed in Nicaea, and had occupied the 
place themselves^; his garrisoning of their colony 
at Echinus had probably offended them; and it 
could hardly please them that those Peloponnesian 
peoples who had once relied upon them now looked 
to him as their protector. The feelings of the 
Thebans would naturally have been made known 
to Demosthenes by visitors from that city, since 
he was Proxenus or Consul of Thebes in Athens. 
Further, though it was true that ..T^schines had 
diverted the immediate attention of the Amphic- 

^ Philochorus, ap. Didym., sckoL in Dem.f Col., xi. 
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tyons from Athens to the Amphisseans, it was 
also true, as Demosthenes declared, that to rouse 
the Amphictyons, and particularly to rouse them 
against the Amphisseans, who had been Philip’s 
allies, was an action not unlikely to give Philip an 
opening for intervention, and to render it probable 
that Athens would suffer as much as Amphissa. 
Demosthenes was convinced that Philip was bound 
to take some action against Athens before long; 
for although after Phocion’s retirement the 
Athenian admirals seem to have carried on hostili- 
ties against P hili p with poor success, the trade of 
the Macedonian ports suffered greatly from the 
raids made by Athenian ships, and he was certain 
to desire to retrieve his reputation after his failure 
before Perinthus and Byzantium. And so it was 
even more necessary than before to preserve the 
good-will of the Thebans, whose feelings and in- 
terests were now being brought by the force of 
circumstances into harmony with those of the 
Athenians. 

From this point of view, Demosthenes’ refusal 
to countenance the attack of the Amphictyons 
upon the Amphisseans, the friends of Thebes, was 
wise and far-sighted, and the event fully justified 
it. But public opinion at Athens was still too 
ill-disposed towards Thebes to allow Demosthenes 
to give to the Assembly, as the real reason for his 
policy, his desire to make friendship with the 


* Dem., de Cor., §§ 145, 146. 
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Thebans: and hence he doubtless used other 
arguments. 

Some writers indeed have reproached Demos- 
thenes for not allowing Athens to join in the war 
against Amphissa, in the belief that the appeal to 
Philip would have been rendered unnecessary if 
the Athenians had taken part in the war with 
vigour. But the struggle with Philip was bound 
to come soon; and it was not a time to alienate 
the most powerful ally whom Demosthenes hoped 
to gain, on the chance of postponing the struggle 
for a little. Others have said that, by following 
Demosthenes’ policy, Athens lost her chance of 
joining in a great national enterprise, first in vin- 
dication of the national god of Delphi, and then 
in a campaign with Philip against Persia, crushing 
Thebes if necessary on the way. But — leaving 
aside the question whether Philip’s aims were 
national and Hellenic, or whether he was not 
primarily interested in the enlargement of the 
Macedonian Empire — ^was a “national” enter- 
prise, in which Athens would probably have to 
take the second place, reconcilable with the Athen- 
ian ideal, as Demosthenes interpreted it, and as 
it was probably viewed by his fellow-countrymen? 
Was it to be expected that any alliance between 
an absolute monarch and the democracy of Athens 
would be seciue? And how were the People to be 

^^schines probably shared the popular animosity against 
Thebes, much as he afterwards lamented her overthrow by 
Alexander. 
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led to make an alliance which conld only appear 
to them a surrender of the brilliant prospect of 
success opened up by the history of the last year? 
It seems then that Demosthenes took the one 
path which was consistent both with prudence 
and with the national honour, as the Athenians 
generally conceived it. 

To the question whether the original complaint 
of the Amphisseans against Athens had been 
prompted by Philip, in the hope of stirring up an 
Amphictyonic war against Athens, no answer can 
be given. (If it was so, .^schines accidentally 
traversed Philip’s purpose.) It is not inconceiv- 
able that it was so, for Philip must have known, 
as well as Demosthenes, that a final struggle with 
Athens had to come, and that owing to the defeat 
of the Macedonian party in Athens by Demosthe- 
nes, the issue could not be decided by treachery 
or by diplomacy, but only by arms, and an Amphic- 
tyonic war would be a highly convenient method 
of action. There is however no evidence which can 
be brought to bear on the question. That Cotty- 
phus was acting deliberately in Philip’s interest is 
stated by Demosthenes and others, ' and is the more 
likely, perhaps, because his native town, Pharsalus, 
had greatly benefited by Philip’s favours. 

Philip, with an army composed of Macedonian 
and Thessalian troops, marched southward, without 
delay, taking, probably, the direct road from 
Lamia to Cytinium in Doris, and avoiding Ther- 
E, g.y Schol. on de Cor.y §151. 
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mopylae. He first occupied Cytinium, which 
commanded the road over the mountains (by the 
Pass of Gravia) to Amphissa, the nominal goal 
of his march; but instead of proceeding directly 
to Amphissa, he diverged into the high-road which 
led into the Phocian plain, and thence to Thebes 
and Athens, and (early in September, 339) seized 
Elateia, which commanded the road at a point 
only a few miles north of the Boeotian frontier. 
It is highly probable that he also secured the less 
important routes over the mountains from Therm- 
opylae into the plain, which they enter near the 
modem villages of Demitsa and Turkochori. 
With regard to the force in Nicaea at this moment 
there is some doubt; probably it was still in the 
hands of the Thebans, who had seized it in the 
previous year, but soon after his occupation of 
Elateia Philip requested them to hand it over to 
the Locrians in whose district it stood and it is 
possible that he had previously been making 
friends with this branch of the Locrian stock, on 
finding that the Thebans were becoming disaffected 
towards him."* However that may be, by forti- 
fying Elateia he placed himself in a very strong 
position : the main roads in his rear were absolutely 
secure, and the position also had other advantages. 

^ Didym., schoL, Col, xi. 

So Glotz argues (Bull. Corr. Hell., 1909, pp. 526 ff.)* 
evidence which Glotz offers in support of his conjecture that 
Philip had also been entering into friendship with the Phocians 
and that he occupied Elateia as the friend of the Phocians, in 
whose territory it lay, is far from conclusive. 
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It may be taken as certain that the occupation of 
Elateia was primarily intended by himself as a 
menace to Thebes, and a warning to her to renew 
her rapidly vanishing friendship towards himself; 
and it was convenient to convey this without ac- 
tually entering Boeotian territory, for that would 
have thrown Thebes into the arms of Athens. It 
seems equally certain that Philip intended now 
to make an end, once for all, of the opposition to 
himself in Greece. But, as usual, he wished to 
have some plausible ground for his action. The 
pretext for his presence in Greece was the commis- 
sion given him by the Amphictyons to destroy 
Amphissa; but had he executed this commission 
at once, the pretext would have disappeared; his 
ostensible purpose would have been fulfilled, and 
he would have had no specious excuse for remain- 
ing in Greece. Besides this, the Phocian plain 
doubtless offered his army a better supply of food 
than the mountains between Cytinium and Am- 
phissa could have afforded. For all these reasons, 
he occupied Elateia. 

The Athenians were at first paralysed by the 
news; for not having realised (as Demosthenes 
had) the growing estrangement between Philip 
and the Thebans, they assumed that he had come 
to join forces with the Thebans, and to march 
with them upon Attica. A very famous passage 
of the Speech on the Crown’" describes the effect 
of the news. 

^DeCor., §§ i6gS. 
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It was evening, and one had come to the Prytanes’^ 
with the news that Elateia had been taken. Upon 
this they rose up from supper without delay; some of 
them drove the occupants out of the booths in the 
market-place and set fire to the wickerwork,^ others 
sent for the generals and summoned the trumpeter, 
and the city was full of commotion. On the morrow, 
at break of day, the Prytanes summoned the Council 
to the Council Chamber, while you made your way to 
the Assembly, and before the Council had transacted 
its business and passed its draft-resolution, the whole 
People was seated on the hillside.^ And now, when 
the Council had arrived, and the Prytanes had re- 
ported the intelligence which they had received, and 
had brought forward the messenger, and he had made 
his statement, the herald proceeded to ask, ^‘Who 
wishes to speak?” But no one came forward; and 
though the herald repeated the question many times, 
stiU no one rose, though all the generals were present, 
and all the orators, and the voice of their country was 
calling for some one to speak for her deliverance. 
For the voice of the herald, uttered in accordance 
with the laws, is rightly to be regarded as the common 
voice of our country. And yet, if it was for those to 
come forward who wished for the deliverance of the 
city, all of you and all the other Athenians would have 
risen, and proceeded to the platform; for I am certain 
that you aU wished for her deliverance. If it was for 
the wealthiest, the Three Hundred would have risen, 
and if it was for those who had both these qualifica- 

^ The acting committee of the Council. 

^ Probably a bonfire was a method of summons to an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the Assembly. 3 on the Pnyx. 
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tions — loyalty to the city and wealth — then those 
would have risen who subsequently made those large 
donations; for it was loyalty and wealth that led them 
so to do. But that crisis and that day called, it seems, 
not merely for a man of loyalty and wealth, but for 
one who had also followed the course of events closely 
from the first, and had come to a true conclusion as to 
the motive and the aim with which Philip was acting 
as he was. The man who was needed was found that 
day in me. 

Demosthenes then describes how he dispelled the 
belief that Philip had a satisfactory understanding 
with the Thebans, and that it was therefore too 
late to prevent him from marching, with them, 
into Attica. Had this been so, they would have 
heard of his being, not at Elateia, but on the bor- 
ders of Attica. It was because the attitude of the 
Thebans was still uncertain that he had occupied 
Elateia, in the hope of encouraging his friends in 
Thebes, and intimidating his opponents, and so 
compelling them to join him, whether they would or 
no. This, Demosthenes declared, there was still 
time to prevent, if the Athenians would forget their 
grudges against the Thebans, and offer them an al- 
liance on generous terms. At the same time they 
must show that they were in earnest, by immedi- 
ately arming all the citizen-troops and cavalry, and 
ordering them to march to Eleusis (the first halting 
place on the most convenient road to Boeotia); 
and they must give the envoys to be sent to 
Thebes, with the generals, full power to decide the 
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steps to be taken next. His eloquence carried the 
Assembly with it : the levy of troops was ordered, 
and he himself, with others, was immediately 
despatched to Thebes. ^^This,’’ he says, '‘was 
the first step towards our new relations with 
Thebes : the danger had seemed likely to descend 
upon the city like a torrent in winter ’’""i but “this 
decree caused the peril that encompassed the city 
to pass away like a cloud.” ^ 

On his arrival at Thebes, Demosthenes found 
envoys from Philip and the Thessalians already 
there, 3 Philip was represented by Amyntas and 
Clearchus, his allies by Thrasydaeus and Daochus. ^ 
Though the Thebans had been the friends and 
allies of the Amphisseans, against whom he was 
ostensibly marching, Philip was prepared to treat 
them as neutrals, if they would either join him 
in marching into Attica, or would even allow him 
and his army an unopposed passage through 
Boeotia. The Theban Assembly first heard the 
envoys of Philip and his allies, who recalled all 
the deeds which the Athenians had ever done 
against Thebes, and held out the prospect of the 
enrichment of the Thebans with Attic plunder, 
or, if they refused Philip’s overttires, of the plun- 
der of Boeotia itself by his forces. ^ Demosthenes 

^DeCor.y §153. ^ Ibid., §188. ^Ibid.^ §211. 

4 Diodorus states that Python was one of Philip’s envoys, but 
the quotation which he gives from de Cor.j § 136, refers to another 
occasion. sDem., de Cor,j §§213, 214. 
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does not record his own reply in full : but there can 
be little doubt that he urged that if the Thebans 
joined Philip, the only result would be that Philip 
would be enabled to subdue Athens and Thebes 
separately, whereas the two cities, if united, might 
hope to defeat his arms entirely; he doubtless 
appealed with his matchless eloquence to the sense 
of Hellenic patriotism, and the terms which he 
offered were extraordinarily generous, in view of 
the previous relations between the two States. 
Thebes was to be recognised as mistress of Boeotia, 
and the Athenians undertook to assist her against 
any city that refused obedience to her; the com- 
mand of the forces at sea was to be shared; the 
Thebans were to command on land, and the 
Athenians were to pay two thirds of the cost of 
the campaign. 

At a later day ^schines bitterly attacked 
Demosthenes for offering terms so favourable to 
Thebes, and (as he declared) so humihating to 
Athens. Nor can it be denied that to abandon 
the cause of Thespis and Platseae, the independence 
of which she had always championed, was to 
abandon a very noble element in the traditional 
policy of Athens; and it must also have touched 
her pride to give up Oropus. But as regards the 
division of the expenditure, it must be remembered 
that, in consequence of her situation, Thebes 
would have to defray the greater part of the cost of 
maintaining the troops quartered in her territory ; 
and, in the position in which the Athenians were 
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placed, it would have been madness to quarrel 
over the precise apportionment of responsibility 
and privilege between the two parties in the alli- 
ance. There is no doubt that Demosthenes acted 
boldly, for a member of a democracy, in offering 
such terms on his own authority; but the stake 
was worth the cost to Athens and the risk to 
himself. There is no more characteristic passage 
in his speeches than his defence against ^schines^ 
strictures upon this agreement with Thebes. ^ 

If you refer, ^^schines [he says], to what was fair 
as between ourselves and the Thebans or the Byzan- 
tines or the Euboeans — ^if at this time you talk to us 
of equal shares — you must be ignorant, in the first 
place, of the fact that in former days also, out of those 
ships of war, three hundred in all, which fought for the 
Hellenes, Athens provided two hundred, and did not 
think herself unfairly used, or let herself be seen 
arraigning those who had counselled her action, or 
taking offence at the arrangement. It would have 
been shameful. No! men saw her rendering thanks to 
Heaven, because when a common peril beset the 
Hellenes, she had provided double as much as all the 
rest to secure the deliverance of all. Moreover, it is 
but a hollow benefit that you are conferring upon your 
countrymen by your dishonest charges against me. 
Why do you tell them now, what course they ought 
to have taken? Why did you not propose such a 
course at the time (for you were in Athens and were 
present) if it was possible in the midst of those critical 


DeCor., §§ 238 ^. 
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times, when we had to accept, not what we chose, but 
what circumstances allowed? 

What, he asks, would his opponents have said, 
if he had haggled over the terms, and the Thebans 
had joined Philip? 

The Thebans and Athenians, in pursuance of 
Demosthenes’ proposals, now sent urgent em- 
bassies to the other Greek States in the hope of 
winning their support, while Philip himself, fully 
realising the gravity of the crisis, wrote to his own 
allies in the Peloponnese (who had for the most 
part been hitherto on friendly terms with Thebes), 
representing himself simply as the champion of the 
Amphictyons against Amphissa, and (if Demos- 
thenes’ account is to be trusted) dissimulating his 
further intentions." The Arcadians, in spite of 
their alliance with Philip, determined to remain 
neutral. The Messenians and the people of Elis 
followed their example. The Spartans, though 
hostile to Philip, adhered to the policy which they 
had followed for some years, of eschewing all 
entanglement in foreign affairs. Those who sup- 
ported the Athenian and Theban cause were the 
Euboeans, Achseans, Megareans, and Acarnanians, 
and the inhabitants of Corcyra and Leucas. 

Those politicians in Athens who were opposed to 
war attempted to find support in the evil omens 
which were reported shortly after Demosthenes’ 
decree had been carried and acted upon. The 

^ Ibid ., §§ 156, 218,222. 
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Delphic oracle prophesied calamity, and old orac- 
ular sayings were quoted to the same effect. 
At Thebes, statues were said to have dripped with 
blood.* Worse still, on September 21st, when the 
candidates for initiation in to the Eleusinian mys- 
teries went down to the sea to purify themselves, 
some of them were killed by a shark. ^ But when 
it was proposed to consult the oracle once more, 
Demosthenes declared that the priestess of Delphi 
had “philippized,” as she had “ medized,” or taken 
the Persian side, in the Persian wars, and he 
reminded both Athenians and Thebans how the 
greatest statesmen of each city, Pericles and 
Epameinondas, had scorned such pretexts for 
cowardice as were now put forward.'* Nor would 
he permit the march of the troops from Athens to 
be delayed by unfavourable omens at the sacrifices 
offered on their behalf; and for the time, both in 
Athens and in Thebes, his word was law. 

The measures which Demosthenes proposed 
could not be carried through without funds. To 
provide these, Demosthenes urged once more, 
and this time with success, that the surplus re- 
venues which had been spent on festivals should be 
applied to military purposes. ® He also carried a 
resolution suspending for the time the work of 
repairing the docks and the arsenal, and so set 


^ Plut., Dem., xix., xxi. * Schol., Apoll., Arg.j iv., 1284. 
3 -i®sch., in Ctes.^ § 130, and schol. 

^ iEsch.; l,c.\ Plut., xx. 

s Philochorus, up. Dion. Hal., ad Amm., I, xi. See Note 4. 
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free a considerable sum. It is in this same year 
that we hear first of the '^treasurer of the military 
fund/' and it is highly probable that the office was 
now constituted for the first time. The office was 
held by Callias, the nephew of Lycurgus; and Ly- 
curgus himself, an able and courageous financier, 
and an ardent supporter of Demosthenes, became 
a member of the Theoric Commission in 338> 
for the next twelve years, either in virtue of his 
own official position, or through his friends in office, 
controlled the financial administration of Athens. 

At the earliest possible moment^ the Athenian 
forces joined those of Thebes, and received, on 
their arrival at that city, a warm and friendly 
welcome, ^ Freely received into the houses of the 
Thebans, they in no way abused their privileges, 
and the official fri,endship between the two States 
was doubtless confirmed by the personal good 
feelings thus generated. The allied forces now 
fortified the passes'* through which Philip's route 
into Bosotia would necessarily lie. The most im- 
portant of these was the Pass of Parapotamii, 
through which the Cephissus flowed from the 
Phocian into the Boeotian plain; the minor passes 
which crossed the same range (such as that leading 

^ See Note 5. 

=* If any reliance is to be placed on i 5 )sch., in Ctes,, §140? 
troops did not even wait for the formal ratification of the alliance 
by vote of the Assembly. 3 Dem., de Cor., §§215, 216. 

4 1 follow closely the account of the campaign given by Kro- 
mayer, Antike Schlachtf elder in Griechenland, vol. i., which has 
superseded all previous work on the subject. 
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to Daulis, and another at the eastern end of Mt. 
Hedyleium) were doubtless also occupied.’^ At 
the same time, at the request of the inhabitants 
of Amphissa, a force of ten thousand mercenaries 
under Chares was sent to guard the approach to 
that town from Cytinium (which Philip’s troops 
had occupied) by the Pass of Gravia; and the chief 
command at this station seems to have been held 
by the Theban Proxenus. * 

In the earliest engagements, which Demosthenes 
describes as “the winter battle,” and “the battle 
by the river,” the allies were successful. (It 
seems likely that these engagements resulted from 
attempts on the part of Philip to force a way 
through the Pass of Parapotamii.) The allies also 
fortified Ambrysus, and perhaps other Phocian 
towns, which had been destroyed by Philip dur- 
ing the Sacred War.^ Their spirits rose; mutual 
congratulations passed between Athens and 
Thebes; sacrifices and processions were held at 
Athens in gratitude to the gods, and the city, 
Demosthenes tells us,"* was “fuU of pride and joy 
and thanksgiving.” Demosthenes himself, upon 
the motion of Demomeles, supported by Hyper- 
eides, was awarded a golden crown, which was 
publicly conferred on him at the Dionysiac festival 
in March, 338, and though Demomeles was pro- 
secuted for the alleged illegality of the decree by 

I See map. 

= .iEsch., in Ctes., § 146; Deinarch., in Dent., § 74. 

3 Pans., IV, xxxi., §3. See Note 6. *De Cor., §216. 
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Diondas, he was acquitted, and the prosecutor 
failed to obtain even one fifth of the votes of the 
jury — the proportion necessary to save him from 
a heavy fine. Philip appears to have thought 
it best to wait for reinforcements,^ before taking 
further active measures. 

It has often been argued that, in spite of these 
early successes won by the allies, the pturely defen- 
sive tactics adopted by them, and the division of 
their forces, in consequence of the despatch of 
one quarter of the army to guard Amphissa 
nearly twenty miles away from the main body at 
Parapotamii — ^were serious strategical errors. The 
latter step was strongly opposed by .^schines at 
the time, when it was proposed in the Assembly 
by Demosthenes, and he made it a point in his 
attack upon Demosthenes at a later date.® As 
regards the defensive attitude of the allies, they 
should have seen, it is urged, that they would be 
no better off, even if they remained in occupation 
of the passes for an indefinite time: Philip would 
still be undefeated and a menace to Boeotia and 
Attica, and their troops would be growing im- 
patient at the prolonged hardships of camp-life. 
In reply it has been pointed out ^ that the line of 
defence chosen — the series of passes from Mount 
Parnassus to Lake Copais — ^was a very good one, 
completely protecting Boeotia and therefore Attica 

* Diod., XVI, Ixxxv. “ In Ctes., §§ 146, 147. 

3 By Xromayer, op, cit. 
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also; that it would have been difficult or impossible 
for Philip to circumvent the defenders at either 
end of the line ; and that by the occupation of these 
passes, as well as of the southern end of the Pass 
of Gravia, Philip was cut off (as he could have been 
cut off by no other method) from access to the 
Gulf of Corinth and his Peloponnesian allies ; while 
the Pass of Gravia was itself easy to defend from 
the south, as modem no less than ancient experience 
has shown, owing to the nature of the country. 
Besides this it was highly probable that Philip 
would not be able to remain for an indefinite time 
at Elateia, but would be forced to return by the 
unsettled state both of his own frontiers and of 
his recently acquired dominions in Thrace. If, on 
the other hand, Philip attacked and succeeded in 
forcing the passes, the allies could still fall back 
on the plain of Chseroneia, and choose their ground 
for battle. 

The fact that in the end Philip defeated the 
allies was due less to defects in their general plan 
of campaign than to his astuteness and knowledge 
of human nature. He was well aware that a mixed 
force of citizens from two large and several small 
States, combined with bodies of mercenary soldiers, 
was not likely to be completely under the control 
of a single authority, exercising equal caution 
and foresight at all points. Taking advantage, 
no doubt, of a favourable moment, and having 
(we may surmise) prepared the way by spreading 
rumours of his feigned intentions, he arranged that 
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a letter addressed to his general, Antipater, should 
fall into the hands of Proxenus and Chares, the 
commanders of the allied forces stationed near 
Amphissa, stating that he was compelled suddenly 
to return, in order to quell a revolt in Thrace.' 
To give colour to this statement, he withdrew his 
troops from Cytinium. Thereupon the mercenary 
force guarding Amphissa naturally became slack, 
and neglected to keep guard. Suddenly, by a 
forced march, Philip, with a large body of troops, 
swept through the Pass of Gravia by night, an- 
nihilated the defending force, descended upon 
Amphissa, and took it. The town was afterwards 
destroyed by order of the Amphictyonic Council. “ 
He then, by a vigorous move, pushed on to Nau- 
pactus — at least two days’ march — and took it, 
giving it, as he had promised,’ to his allies the 
^tolians, and returning to Amphissa before his 
enemies could take any steps against him."* He 
had thus opened for himself a way to the Corinth- 
ian gulf,’ and further, by occupying Amphissa 
and the surrounding territory, he had gained com- 
mand of the passes leading through the outlying 
ranges of Mt. Parnassus and Mt. Korphis into 
the plain of the Cephissus to the south of Chsero- 
neia. His troops could now, if he desired, come 
round by these passes and harass the allied army 


' Polysnus, IV, ii., 8. ’ Strabo, ix., p. 427. 

3 Dem., Phil. Ill, § 34. ■* See,however, Note 7. 

5 This is true, whether Naupactus was taken on this occasion 
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at Parapotamii from the rear. Of this possibility 
he at once took advantage, sending flying corps 
which plundered the western plains of Boeotia. 
He himself returned to Elateia. 

It was perhaps just after this that Philip once 
more attempted to achieve his ends by diplomacy, 
instead of by further fighting. He sent envoys 
both to Athens and Thebes. At Athens, though 
Phocion warned his coxmtrymen to reflect upon 
the consequences of defeat, and to make terms 
with Philip, Demosthenes (so ^schines asserts) 
threatened to drag any one to prison by the hair 
who mentioned peace; and when the Boeotarchs 
at Thebes showed an inclination to listen to Philip, 
he denotmced them in the Athenian Assembly as 
traitors, and proposed to send a herald to Thebes 
to ask for a free passage for the Athenian forces 
marching against Philip, with the result that the 
Thebans were shamed into abandoning all thought 
of peace. He urged upon the Athenians the im- 
portance of fighting at as great a distance as 
possible from the city, and his influence both in 
Athens and Thebes was sufficient to ensure the 
continuance of the struggle. ^ 

The generals at Parapotamii, finding their 
communications with Thebes and Athens threat- 
ened by Philip’s light troops, now withdrew from 
the passes into the plain of Chseroneia, where they 
could check the plundering forays, and choose 
an advantageous position for the decisive battle. 

^ See Note 8. 
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Upon this Philip recalled his light troops and re- 
united them with his main army, and so with all 
his forces marched through the Pass of Parapo- 
tamii into the plain, and confronted the allies. 

The decisive battle took place on the yth. of 
Metageitnion (probably the 2nd of August, in our 
reckoning'), 338. The allies’ line stretched across 
the plain of Ch^roneia, the left wing resting against 
the rocky hill of Petrachos, on which the town was 
built, the right touching the Cephissus, where 
it runs close beneath the steep western end of 
the mountain spur called Acontium. The total 
length of their front was perhaps a little over a 
mile. The allied army contained between thirty 
thousand and forty thousand men, of whom 
Thebes supplied twelve thousand infantry (in- 
cluding the “Sacred Band,” with whom it was a 
point of honour to stand by one another to the 
death) and eight hundred cavalry, Athens about 
ten thousand infantry and six hundred cavalry, 
and the smaller states perhaps nine thousand 
infantry; the mercenaries employed numbered 
about five thousand, and the cavalry were made 
up by various contingents to two thousand in all.* 
Behind the left wing lay the entrance of passes 
leading to Lebadeia and Coroneia, by which, ■ in 
case of need, it would be possible to retire without 

1 See Kromayer, op. cit.j p. 185. The alternative date is 
September ist. 

2 This is Kromayer’s computation, based upon calculations as 
probable as our information allows. 
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being harassed by cavalry in purstoit. This wing 
was constituted by the Athenian army, com- 
manded by Stratocles, Lysicles, and Chares; 
Demosthenes himself served among the infantry, 
the words ‘ ‘ Good Luck ” ^ inscribed upon his shield. 
In the centre were the mercenaries and the con- 
tingents of the small States. The right wing was 
the post of greatest danger and responsibility. 
If the enemy could force their way through the 
defenders’ line here, there was no means of out- 
flanking them,^ the plain would be open to the 
victors, and they would be able to cut off the 
retreat to Coroneia. In this position the Thebans 
were stationed under Theagenes. The Mace- 
donian army numbered about thirty thousand in- 
fantry and two thousand cavalry — & rather smaller 
force than that of their opponents, but for the 
most part drilled to act in unison, and all under 
the command of one master-mind. 

At the Theban end of the line the battle was at 
first hotly contested; but the young Alexander, 
whom Philip had placed in command of the Mace- 
donian left, through his personal bravery and the 
encouragement given by it to his men, at last 
succeeded in forcing a way through the Theban 
ranks. PhUip, on the contrary, on the Mace- 
donian right, withdrew step by step before the 

^*Aya6y ri^xV- 

* They might possibly, though not easily, have been outflanked, 
after forcing their way through, from the side of Chasroneia on the 
other wing. 

85 
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impetuous onset of the Athenians, who felt con- 
fident of victory. Stratocles even bade his men 
pursue the enemy to Macedonia itself.^ “The 
Athenians do not know how to win a victory,” 
Philip is said to have remarked, as he observed 
the violence of their attack, and proceeded to 
draw them yet farther from the favourable posi- 
tion, on somewhat higher ground than his own, 
which they had at first occupied. At length, 
when he had retired about half a mile, and the 
Athenians, aheady tired,® had behind them, not 
the entrance to the passes, but only the steep 
rocky lull of Petrachos, which made retreat im- 
possible for them, Philip suddenly halted and 
bade his men return the Athenian attack. ^ His 
plan was entirely successful; the Athenian line 
was broken; and Alexander, having forced his 
way through on the other wing, now threatened 
the allies in the rear. The position was hopeless. 
Some who were nearer the centre were able to 
escape and make for the passes, but those on the 
extreme left wing, caught between the enemy and 
the rocks, could only surrender or perish.'* A 
thousand Athenian citizens were killed and two 

* Polysenus, IV, ii., 2. “ Polyaen., IV, ii., 7; Frontin., II, i., 9. 

3 Some ancient writers {e. g., Diod., XVI, Ixxxv.) ascribes 
Piiilip’s sudden change of tactics to jealousy of Alexander, but it 
can scarcely be doubted that military considerations were really 
the determining motive. 

< None of our authorities say anything about the action of 
cavalry in the battle; but probably Philip completed his work by 
bringing his cavalry round upon the Athenian wing. 
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thousand taken prisoners. All who could fled 
in headlong rout, and among them Demosthenes. 
On the other wing, the Sacred Band had been cut 
to pieces where they stood, and the general loss 
in the Theban ranks was very heavy. No serious 
pursuit was attempted; probably Philip’s men 
were too much exhausted; and the fugitives col- 
lected at Lebadeia. 

Demosthenes was perfectly justified in hinting* 
that bad generalship was the cause of the defeat. 
There was no one commander, directing the opera- 
tions of the allies as a whole. Phocion, the 
greatest Athenian general then living, had perhaps 
been away with the fleet in the .^gean when the 
commanders were being elected,® or else was not 
appointed owing to his known disapproval of the 
campaign; and the Greek commanders were 
entirely outgeneralled by Philip, who had already 
proved in previous contests the effectiveness of a 
feigned retreat, and of tiring out the enemy before 
attacking them. Lysicles, who, like Chares, was 
among the fugitives, was condemned to death by 
a jury at Athens; Lycurgus, who prosecuted, 
demanded of him how, after a defeat which 
entailed the death and capture of so many of his 
fellow-citizens and the enslavement of all Greece, 
he could dare to walk the streets of Athens in 
open day, being, as he was, a living reminder to 
his country of her shame and reproach. ^ 

» De Cor., §§ 194, 245. * Plut., Fhoc., xvi. 

i Diod., XVI, Ixxxviii. 
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Of Stratocles we hear no more. Chares perhaps 
did not return to Athens. 

Thus the cause of Hellenic liberty, for which 
Demosthenes had striven for so many years, was 
finall y lost. A few brief struggles had yet to be 
made, but the battle of Chasroneia was in effect 
a thoroughly decisive blow. “With the bodies 
of those who fell here was buried the freedom 
of the Hellenes.”' Close to the battle-field, where 
the Theban dead were buried, a marble lion was 
erected in memory of those who had died for 
freedom. This monument has in recent times 
been restored from the ruin into which it had fallen, 
and re-erected on or near the spot on which it 
originally stood. 

Eight years afterwards in the Speech on the 
Crown,® Demosthenes was called upon to defend 
the policy which had led to so disastrous a failure. 
.®schines had left no argument untried which 
could fasten the defeat of Chaeroneia upon his 
rival. The defence which Demosthenes made was, 
in effect, that since the policy was the only right 
and worthy one for Athens and since aU that 
an orator or a statesman could do to make it 
successful had been done, he was not to blame if, 
through bad generalship or the inscrutable will of 
Heaven, the struggle had ended in defeat. 

In everything the issue falls out as Heaven wills, 
but the principle which he follows reveals the mind 
Lyciirgus, in Leocr., § 50. 

* De Cor., §§ 192, 193 ; comp. §§ I94i I 95 » and 245, 246, 
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of the statesman. Do not therefore count it a crime 
on my part that Philip proved victorious in the 
battle. The issue of that event lay with God, not 
with me. But show me that I did not adopt every 
expedient that was possible, so far as human reason 
could calculate; that I did not carry out my plan 
honestly and diligently, with exertions greater than 
my strength could bear; or that the policy which I 
initiated was not honourable, and worthy and indeed 
necessary; and than denounce me, but not before. 

He claimed above all to have interpreted aright 
the deepest instincts of his fellow-coimtrymen, ^ 
and only those who believe that no attempt is 
justifiable which fails can refuse to accept his plea. 
For years he had striven to foster the love of lib- 
erty in the Athenian people, imtil at last they were 
ready to sacrifice everything else for the one thing 
which they counted best, as their fathers had done 
before them. To have succeeded in this aim, to 
have produced so great a moral reaction in a peo- 
ple who were tending more and more to yield to 
the pleasure of the moment, and to sacrifice nat- 
ional to private considerations, was in itself, per- 
haps, a greater service to his country than any 
success which a general might have won. That 
he had not misinterpreted the feelings of his coun- 
trymen was shown by their steady support of him 
in the ensuing years, in face of all the attacks 
of time-serving enemies. Defeated undoubtedly 
the Athenians were, but they had become them- 
^ Ihid ., §§ 199, 206. See pp. 329, 490. 
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selves once more, if only for a moment, they had 
fought for the noblest cause known to the Hel- 
lenic world, and the consciousness of this must 
at least have been some consolation to the nobler 
spirits among them in the years which followed 
the battle of Ch^roneia. 

NOTES ON CHAPTER X 

1. The story is told by-^sch. in Ctes.^ §§ 113-131, and Dem., 
de Cor., §§ 143-152, and from the two accounts the facts can be 
reconstructed with fair probability. It has been disputed 
whether the quarrel broke out at the autumn meeting of 340, 
or the spring meeting of 339 ; but Kromayer, Antihe Schlachtf elder , 
i., pp. 18 1, 182, has shown conclusively that it was at the autumn 
meeting, in October or November. 

2. The Pylagori were not members of the Council, and had no 
vote in it, but were official representatives of their several States, 
sent to transact business with the Council. They were perhaps, 
as a rule, persons of greater distinction than the Hieromnemon. 
It was as Pylagorus that Demosthenes had attended the Council 
in 343- (See Sundwall, Epigraphische Beitrdge, pp. 5o» 5i-) 

3. Kromayer {Lc.) shows that Philip must have been elected 
general at the spring meeting, not the autumn meeting of 339, 
since the latter only took place in October or possibly early in 
November. The spring meeting was in May or June, and this 
would be long enough after Philip’s return to Macedonia to 
justify .^Eschines’ statement (}.c., §129) that it was roXX<j3 
tarepov^ if he returned late in February or in March. 

4. Schafer concludes from the order of Philochorus’ state- 
ments that Demosthenes carried these measures before the cap- 
ture of Elateia, but the inference does not seem to be necessary. 
The measures were passed in the archonship of Lysimachides, 
i.e., after July 9th, 339; and it does not appear that between that 
date and the capture of Elateia in September any event occurred 
of so threatening a character as to induce the Athenian People to 
divert the theoric money from the festivals — sl step to which they 
had always been obstinately opposed. 

5. On the official position of Lycurgus, see Franco tte, Les 
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finances des ciUs grecques, pp. 231, 232. He was for four years 
a theoric commissioner, and probably held various special com- 
missions during and after that time. The office which most 
historians suppose him to have held — that of ‘‘chief of the ad- 
ministration” (6 67 rl TV SioLK'/)(r€t ) — does not appear to have been 
constituted until a later date. Francotte thinks that the office 
of military treasurer may have existed as early as 347, but his 
argument is not conclusive. 

6. Glotz, Bull. Corr. Hell.j 1909, pp. 526-546, argues that the 
rebuilding of the Phocian towns (except for the fortification of 
Ambry sus by the allies for purely military purposes) was really 
the work of Philip, whom he supposes to have become friendly 
with the Phocians since his rupture with Thebes. This involves a 
very violent treatment of Pausanias’ statements, and does not 
seem to be proved. It is true that the Phocians are not men- 
tioned among Philip’s opponents at Chaeroneia. But were the 
Phocians in a condition to engage in active hostilities at all at this 
period? 

7. The taking of Naupactus by Philip is recorded in Theo- 

pompus, fr, 42 (Oxford text), and is placed here by Beloch (who 
follows Schafer) because no other date can be found for it, though 
it is fair to notice that Schafer has to emend Suidas’ statement 
that the fact is recorded by OeoTrSfiTros (Book II)', -to 

(Book LII), because Book LII of Theopompus seems^to ha-^ 
dealt with this period. Possibly the taking of Naupactus pught 
really to be placed after Chaeroneia. (The event may^l^^a^ 
been mentioned in passing in Theopomp., II.). Belov’s argmnent 
that after Ch^roneia no one resisted Philip is not conc^sive. 
We have no evidence to show that the people of N^p^tus,may 
not have done so, and Theopompus seems to imply thaTth^ did- 

8. The authorities for Philip’s communications v^h ^hens 

and Thebes are Plutarch, Dem., xviii., Phoc.^ xvi., and^sch.^^^ 
Ctes . , §§ 1 49-1 51. But .iEschines’ story is not very clear a^o gie 
date of these proceedings, and Plutarch gives no pre^se indica- 
tion. It is possible that these proceedings really b^ong to~an 
earlier stage, before the arrangement with Thebes was-decisi-vely 
concluded. ~ 



CHAPTER XI 

AFTER CBLERONEIA 

T he night after the battle of Chaeroneia was 
spent by Philip in drunken revelry. He 
mocked triumphantly at the failure of Demos- 
thenes' plans, as he shouted out the opening words 
of the orator's decrees,^ beating time with his 
foot to their half-metrical rhythm. In his intox- 
ication he jeered at his prisoners, until he was 
suddenly sobered by the remark of one of them, 
the Afeenian orator Demades — King, Fortune 
has bidden you play the part of Agamemnon. 
Are you not ashamed to behave like Thersites?" 
At "this he tore off his garlands, put an end to the 
revel, and ordered Demades to be set free.^ But 
when the: fugitives, who had assembled at Leba- 
(teia> asked leave to bury their dead, he refused 
their, request, although by so doing he was violat- 
ing "One of the most sacred traditions of Greek 
warfare^ and they were forced to return to their 
homes,' leaving their solemn obligation to their 
comrades imfulfilled. 

The news of the disaster reached Athens first 

^ A7jfio(r&^viijs ArjiMcrdivovs UaiavLeds rd5^ eTirev, 

* Diod. XVI, Ixxxvii. ; Plut., Dem., xx. 
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through a rumour from CEnoe'; but soon the 
defeated soldiers began to arrive, and its full mag- 
nitude became known. Amidst all the anxiety 
and lamentation of the friends of the soldiers,* 
the leading statesmen in Athens did not lose their 
heads for a moment. On the resolution of Hyper- 
eides the Assembly passed, without delay, a reso- 
lution ordering preparations to be made for the 
defence of the city. That such a project was not 
hopeless, even though the country-districts of 
Attica might be devastated by Philip, was shown 
by the King’s failure to reduce Byzantium, in 
consequence of his inability to cut off her access 
to the sea; for in the case of Athens his difficulties 
would have been far greater. The Council of 
Five Hundred marched under arms to the Peirasus 
to take measures for its defence. ^ It was resolved 
to bring the women and children from the country 
districts into the city, to arm all citizens who were 
between fifty and sixty years of age as a garrison 
for the walls, '• to restore their civic rights to those 
who had lost them owing to judicial sentences, to 
give citizenship to any resident aliens, and freedom 
to any slaves, who would serve in the forces, ® and 
to appoint Charidemus, Philip’s implacable enemy, 
commander-in-chief.® Demosthenes, on his re- 


^ Hyper., in Aristog., fr. 31 (Oxford text). 

“ Vividly described by Lycurgtis, in Leocr., §§ 39 ff. 

3 Lycurgus, l.c.^ § 37. Ihid,^ § 16. 

5 Hyper., in Aristog., fr. 29,* Vit. X OraU^ 851a, etc. 

<splut., Phoc,, xvi. 
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turn, provided by a series of decrees for the details 
of the defence — the disposition of the garrisons, the 
entrenchments, the funds for the fortifications"; 
and the confidence of the People in him remained 
unimpaired. Arms were taken from the temples 
in which they had been dedicated, and slabs from 
the tombstones, to meet the urgent need. Demos- 
thenes was also appointed corn-commissioner, 
and sailed away to procure corn and money for 
the city^s use, while the financial control at home 
remained in the hands of Lycurgus. 

The departure of Demosthenes at this jimcture 
has been criticised with undue harshness. It is 
said that he quitted Athens when he should have 
been there to face the consequences of his policy; 
and that he left Hypereides and Lycurgus *to do 
the hard work, and to incur the subsequent hu- 
miliation of submission to Philip. It is at least an 
equally plausible hypothesis that he was especially 
selected for the work of collecting com and money, 
because all his eloquence would be needed to 
persuade the allies and others to supply these 
necessities at such a moment; and it is highly 
probable that when he left Athens, he did so in 
the confidence that the work of defence was in 
good hands, and that the policy of continued resist- 
ance to Philip was securely accepted by the People. 

^Dem., de Cor., § 248. ^schines, Ctes., § 159, and Plut., 
Vein., xxi., state that from motives of caution, Demosthenes 
got his friends (especially Nausicles) to propose these decrees 
formally. 
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But this policy was not destined to be carried 
out, and the line of action adopted by Philip was 
probably the reason for this. We cannot indeed 
be sure of the precise order of events during the 
days which followed the battle of Chseroneia; 
but it is certain that Philip at once took stem 
vengeance upon Thebes, and at the same time 
displayed an astonishing leniency, and even 
friendliness, towards Athens. He placed a Mace- 
donian garrison in Thebes, and entrusted the gov- 
ernment to three hundred of his own supporters, 
who punished the patriotic party mercilessly with 
exile, execution, and confiscation.^ He further 
decreed the dissolution of the Boeotian league, and 
the restoration of Orchomenus, Plataeas, and 
Thespiss, which had been traditionally hostile to 
Thebes. “ The Theban prisoners captured at 
Ch^roneia were sold into slavery, and the Thebans 
had even to pay for the privilege of burying their 
dead. The obedience of northern Greece was 
still more firmly secured by the planting of Mace- 
donian garrisons in Chalcis and Ambracia, and 
(now if not earlier 3) by the transference of Naupac- 
tus from the Achasans to the ^tolians. 

Yet towards Athens Philip took no hostile 
action. Various reasons for this have been sug- 
gested — ^the dhficulty of reducing the city; his 
genuine admiration of Athens as the centre of 
Hellenic culture ; and (possibly the most important 

* Justin, IX, iv., etc. * Pausan. IV, xxvii., § 5, IX, i., § 3. 

3 See above, pp. 382, 391. 
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consideration of all) his desire to obtain without 
trouble her co-operation in his projected Eastern 
campaign. In any case Athens was not, like 
Thebes, a revolted ally of his own,' and he might 
well feel free to be generous. Either Philip’s 
attitude, or a sense (which may have revived in 
the absence of Demosthenes) of the inevitable 
hardships which further resistance would entail, 
brought about a change of feeling in Athens. 
The appointment of Charidemus, who (as Plutarch 
states) had been clamorously nominated by the 
wilder spirits in Athens, was cancelled by the 
Council of Areopagus, and Phocion was elected 
in his place; and when PhiHp sent Demades to 
Athens, to express his willingness to enter into 
negotiations, it was resolved to send Phocion and 
^schines, with Demades himself, as ambassadors 
to Philip. By the terms of the Peace of Demades, 
Athens was permitted to retain possession not 
only of Athens, but of Delos, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Sc3rros, and Samos. “ Oropus was restored to her, 
and the King promised not to send any warship 
into the Peirsus, or any land-force into Attica. 
On the other hand, the Athenian alliance was 
dissolved, and its members (with the exception of 
the island peoples already mentioned) were de- 
clared independent; the Chersonese passed into 


^ The alliance had been formally dissolved by the declaration 
of war in 340; see p* 350. 

®Diod., XVIII, Ivi.; Aristotle, - 4 /^. Pol,^ 61, 62; C. /* 4 L., ii., 
824. 
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PhiKp’s power*; and Athens herself became the 
ally of Philip. The bones of the Athenians slain 
at Chaeroneia, who had been burned on the battle- 
field by the victors, were conveyed back to Athens 
by Alexander himself, accompanied by Antipater 
and Alcimachus, two of Philip’s ablest generals; 
and the two thousand prisoners were restored 
without ransom. The reaction of feeling in 
Athens produced by this unlooked-for generosity 
was great. On the proposal of Demades, the 
citizenship of Athens was voted to Philip and 
Alexander, it was resolved to erect a statue of 
Philip in the market-place, and other honours 
were offered to the two generals.* 

For the moment the Macedonian party in 
Athens seemed to have triumphed; Philip’s aim 
was not, after all, what Demosthenes had said it 
was — ^the destruction of Athens; and ^schines 
at least boasted openly of his friendship with 
Philip. But on the return of Demosthenes, it 
was soon seen that the popular confidence in him 
unshaken. The renewal of the fortifications was 
actively continued, as inscriptions of the time 
make plain. ^ Instead of hurried preparations 
for defence, systematic building and modemisa- 

^ It is not mentioned in the list of Athenian possessions in 
Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 

^Justin, IX, iv., v.; Polyb., V, x.; Plut., Dem.^ xxii. ; Hyper., in 
Demad.^ fr,, 77; Paus, I, ix., § 4; Demades, fr., etc. 

^See Frickenhaus, Athens Mauern, pp. 14-29; and Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorf, ArisU u. Athen, i., pp. 194, 353, etc. 
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tion of the fortifications were carried on; Demos- 
thenes was appointed (by the Pandionid tribe) 
to be one of the Ten Commissioners’' entrusted 
with the superintendence of the work; and during 
his tenure of office, he contributed as much as a 
talent and a half from his own property for the 
service of the State. ^ It appears also that a 
system of drill and military discipline, much more 
regular than had hitherto been enforced in time 
of peace, was now instituted for those who were 
liable to service. 

It was a far higher mark of public respect, that 
Demosthenes was chosen to deliver the Funeral 
Oration in honour of those who fell at Chasroneia, 
despite the bitter opposition of ^Eschines and other 
orators of the Macedonian party. “And the 
reason,” he told AEschines, in the Speech on the 
Crown, ^ 

*■ 

you know well, but I will tell it you nevertheless. 
The People knew for themselves both the loyalty and 
zeal which inspired my conduct of affairs, and the 
iniquity of yourself and your friends. . . . And 
further, they thought that one who was to pronounce 
an oration over the dead, and to adorn their valour, 
should not have come beneath the same roof, nor 
shared the same libation, as those who were arrayed 

* retxoirotot'. Whether he was appointed in 338 or 337 is 
uncertain. 

2 ^sch., in Ctes,j §§ 17, 31; Dem., de Cor,, § 113. 

3 §§ 286-288. The extant Funeral Speech which purports 
to be the one delivered by Demosthenes on this occasion is a 
patent forgery. 
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against them; that he should not there join hands 
with those who with their own hands had slain them, 
in the revel and the triumph-song over the calamities 
of the Hellenes, and then come home and receive 
honour — that he should not play the mourner over 
their fate with his voice, but should grieve for them 
in his heart. What they required they saw in them- 
selves and in me, but not in you; and this was why 
they appointed me, and not any of you. Nor, when 
the People acted thus, did the fathers and brothers 
of the slain, who were then publicly appointed to 
conduct the funeral, act otherwise. For since (in 
accordance with the ordinary custom) they had to 
hold the funeral feast in the house of the nearest of 
kin, as it were, to the slain, they held it at my house, 
and with reason; for though by birth each was more 
nearly akin to his dead than I, yet none stood nearer 
to them all in common. For he who had their life 
and their success most at heart, had also, when they 
had suffered what I would they had not, the greatest 
share of sorrow for them all. 

The enemies of Demosthenes continued to show 
their hostility by attacking him on every conceiv- 
able ground. 

All those who were interested in injuring me [he 
says^] combined, and assailed me with indictments, 
prosecutions after audit, impeachments, and all such 
proceedings — ^not in their own names at first, but 
through the agency of men behind whom, they 
thought, they would best be screened against recogni- 
tion. For you doubtless know and remember that 

^ De Cor., § 249 , 
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during the early part of that period I was brought to 
trial every day, and neither the desperation of Sosicles, 
nor the dishonesty of Philocrates,' nor the frenzy of 
Diondas and Melantus, nor any other expedient, was 
left untried against me. And in all these trials, 
thanks to the gods above all, but secondarily to you 
and the rest of the Athenians, I was acquitted; 

and he justly prided himself upon the public 
testimony thus given to his integrity and patri- 
otism. Hypereides was assailed in the same 
way.® He was impeached by Aristogeiton for 
the illegality of the decree which he had moved 
immediately after the battle, and by which slaves 
were set free, aliens enfranchised, and those con- 
demned by the law-courts restored to their priv- 
ileges. The decree was in fact plainly illegal; 
but Aristogeiton’s opposition had already had the 
effect of making it a dead letter, ^ and the People 
accepted Hypereides’ defence. “It was the arms 
of the Macedonians,” he said, “that darkened my 
eyes. It was not I that proposed the decree; it 
was the battle at Chaeroneia.” It was plain that 
the honours paid to Philip and Alexander had been 
but the expression of an immense feeling of relief 
at the moment, in consequence of Philip’s gener- 
osity, and that the real sentiment of the People 
remained true to Demosthenes. 

After settling Phods and Euboea, Philip went 
to Megara, and thence to Corinth and the Pelo- 

' Not the proposer of the Peace of 346. “ Vit. X Orai., 849 a. 

3 See above, p. i68. 
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ponnese. The Megareans and Corinthians re- 
ceived him with honour; and a Macedonian force 
was left at Corinth to command the Isthmus. 
Most of the Peloponnesian peoples submitted to 
him readily, and some displayed an ignominious 
flattery. The Spartans, on the contrary, bluntly 
refused to acknowledge him, in spite of their 
military weakness at the time; and in consequence 
of this he overran Laconia, and gave considerable 
portions of it to the Argives and others of his 
allies, though he refrained from attacking Sparta 
itself. He next held a congress of representatives 
of the Greek States at Corinth, and announced 
his intentions with regard to the invasion of the 
Persian Empire. He was formally appointed 
commander of the Greeks against Persia; the con- 
tingents to be furnished by the several States for 
the campaign were settled; and a common synod 
of the Greeks was now established, with Corinth 
as its meeting place. ^ The Athenians were called 
upon to furnish a fleet and a troop of cavalry; and 
Demades proposed in the Assembly the fulfilment 
of this demand; but it needed the influence of 
Phocion to persuade the Athenians to agree to it, 
in spite of their obvious inability to refuse, — so 
strong was the sense of shame at the position in 
which they found themselves.^ 

^ Note I at the end of the Chapter. 

^ Diod., XVI, Ixxxix.; Justin, IX, v.j Polyb., XVI, xxxiii.; 
Pint., Phoc.y xvi.; Oxyrh., Pap., I, p. 25, col. Hi., 1 . 3 ff.; Wilhelm, 
Attische Urkundeuy p. 43. 
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It was probably at about this time that the 
aged Isocrates wrote his Third Letter to Philip, 
expressing his satisfaction that he had lived to see 
the dream of his youth on the point of realisation — 
the union of the Hellenes in a great expedition 
against Persia, — a. satisfaction which was his sole 
consolation amid the trials of old age. Before 
the end of the year 338 he died.* 

The attacks of the Macedonian party upon 
Demosthenes and Hypereides in the law-courts 
were met by counter-attacks, in which Lycurgus 
was especially prominent. The first of his more 
notable victims was Autolycus, a member of the 
Council of Areopagus; upon whom the death 
penalty was pronounced for his withdrawal from 
Athens with his family and his money, when the 
news of Chasroneia had arrived, and the city had 
need of all her men and their resources. * Another 
was Lysicles, who had been general at Chaeroneia, 
and was also condemned to death. ^ So relentless 
and successful was Lycurgus in his political pro- 
secutions, that one of his opponents said that he 
dipped his pen, not in ink, but in death, when 
he composed his speeches. “ His high personal 
character, and his known patriotism and iacorrupt- 
ibility, as well as his proved ability in practical 
administration, gave him great power; and the 

'Notea. ^’LyaiTg.jin Leocr., § 53, etc. 

3 Diod,, XVI, Ixxrviii. See above, p. 387. 

^VU. X OraLf 8416 . 
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moral earnestness and pathos o£ his oratory were 
sufficient to conceal his harshness towards his 
opponents and the exaggeration of his language. 
Hypereides also took part in the campaign of 
litigation. Demades had actually proposed to 
confer the citizenship of Athens, and the office of 
proxenus, or consul for Athens, upon Euthycrates, 
whose treachery had brought about the fall of 
Olynthus; and Hypereides indicted the proposal 
as illegal.^ The result of the trial is not known; 
but it is difficult to suppose that Demades received 
the approval of the jury. 

Early in the summer of 337 Demosthenes was 
chosen commissioner of the festival-fund for the 
four years beginning in July of that year. We do 
not know to what extent the distributions of 
festival-money were carried out during his term 
of office. It was a time of peace, and probably 
the surplus no longer went (as it had done during 
the war by his own enactment) into the war-chest, 
but was at least in part distributed as “theoric 
money.” That Demosthenes should have agreed 
to this is not inconsistent- with his insistence in 
earlier years upon the application of the surplus 
to defray the cost of war. He had never in fact 
condemned the distribution as bad m itself, but 
only as bad when it was treated as more important 
than the vital needs of the State; and he had 
admitted that if those needs could be met -without 
suspending the distributions, they ought to be so 

' Apsines, I, p. 388. 
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met.* That condition was now realised. The 
large expenditure of Lycurgus on public buildings 
shows that the financial condition of the city must 
have been tolerably prosperous; and we can be 
sure that popular opinion must have demanded 
the resumption of the distributions. 

The popularity of Demosthenes and the general 
sense of his generosity and administrative ability 
were expressed by a decree proposed by Ctesiphon 
early in 336, that Demosthenes should be crowned 
with a golden crown in the theatre at the ensuing 
Dionysia, on the ground that he continuously spoke 
and acted for the best interests of the city. The de- 
cree ordered that the herald should proclaim before 
the assembled multitude (which would include 
strangers from aU parts of Greece) that Demos- 
thenes was crowned for his merit and his courage. ® 
The decree was passed by the Council ; but when it 
came before the Assembly, ^schines gave sworn no- 
tice that he intended to indict Ctesiphon for the 
illegality of his proposal. This declaration ipso 
facto suspended the operation of the decree, and 
j®schines instituted judicial proceedings; but be- 
fore he could bring the case to an issue, events took 
a turn which made it very unlikely that the Mace- 
donian party would win any success with the Peo- 
ple or a popular jury for some time to come. 

When Philip had made his arrangements at 

' Olynth. Ill, § 19. 

• jEsch., in Ctes., |§ 49, 236, 246; Dena., de Cor., § 244, etc. 
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Corinth for his projected invasion of Asia, he 
returned to Macedonia; and shortly afterwards a 
quarrel which had long been imminent came to a 
head. Philip had grown tired of his wife Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander, and in 337 he married 
Cleopatra, the niece of Attains, one of his generals. 
At the wedding-feast an angry scene took place 
between himself and Alexander; Alexander de- 
parted into Lyncestis, and his friends were ban- 
ished. But early in 336 a formal reconciliation 
took place; Olympias and Alexander returned to 
court; and it was arranged that Alexander’s 
sister (also named Cleopatra) should marry 
Olympias’ brother (her own uncle), Alexander of 
Epirus ; while Attalus was sent to Asia in command 
(with Parmenio) of a large division of the army.^ 
We may pass over certain other complications of 
the situation. Philip determined to celebrate 
the wedding of his daughter Cleopatra at MgSi 
with great splendour; all the Greek States and 
neighboming princes sent embassies bearing pre- 
sents; and among them the Athenians sent a 
golden crown, and announced a decree which they 
had passed, undertaking to deliver up any one who 
had conspired against Philip’s life and escaped 
to Athens. “ But in the midst of the feast, Philip 


^ Plut., Alex., ix., X.; Justin, IX, v,; Died., XVI, xci., etc. 

^ Whether, as Beloch (- 4 . P., p. 239) supposes, this decree was 
passed in response to a demand by Philip for some fresh proof of 
the loyalty of Athens, in view of the strong anti-Macedonian 
feeling recently manifested there, there is no evidence to show. 
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was stabbed in the theatre, where the festal per- 
formance was about to begin, by an injured fa- 
vourite named Pausanias, and died immediately. 
(July, 336.) ' That Olympias was in the back- 
ground of the plot is more than probable; the 
satisfaction which she did not hesitate to show 
lent colour to the suspicion; and the fact that 
Cleopatra, her rival, had just borne a son to Philip, 
who might some day contest the succession against 
Alexander, may have impelled her to desire Philip’s 
instant death. “ 

Demosthenes received private intelligence of 
Philip’s death, before the news was generally 
known in Athens; and it would be pleasant if we 
could draw a veil over his behaviour. He came 
before the Council with a jo3dul face, declaring 
that he had had a dream, in which Zeus and 
Athena had appeared to him, promising some 
great blessing to Athens. This was in itself 
nothing more than a piece of rather childish acting ; 
but it was far more reprehensible that when the 
news was made public, he appeared in a festal 
garment, and with a garland on his head, though 
it was but seven days since the death of his own 
daughter; and that the People (doubtless fol- 
lowing his lead) offered sacrifice in gratitude for 
good news and voted a crown to Pausanias. 
Phocion, to his credit, protested against this un- 
generous exultation over the dead, and reminded 
'Diod., XVI, xci.-xciv. “Justin, IX. vii.; Diod., XVII, ii. 
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his cottntrymen that the army which had defeated 
them at Ch^roneia was only diminished by one 
man.^ The plea that Demosthenes’ conduct was 
intended as a political demonstration — ^an invita- 
tion to other States to throw off the Macedonian 
yoke — ^is no excuse for the want of restraint and 
generosity displayed both by himself and the 
People. 

It soon became plain how illusory was the idea 
that the death of Philip afforded an opportunity 
for the recovery of independence. Any such hope 
was excluded by the promptitude with which 
Alexander, recognised as King by Antipater and 
the army, took steps to sectue his position. His 
half-brother Arrhid^us he treated indeed with 
consideration, and gave him a military command, 
first in Thrace and then as captain of the Thes- 
salian cavalry. But all actual or possible conspir- 
ators or claimants to the succession were at once 
put to death; Cleopatra and her infant son fell 
victims to the ferocity of Olympias, though Alex- 
ander was not privy to her design; Attains, 
Cleopatra’s uncle, was assassinated in Asia Minor 
by Alexander’s own orders — ^his hostility to 
Alexander was proved by the fact that the Athen- 
ians had opened communication with him; — ^and 
though Demosthenes chose to mock at the young 
King and to call him Margites, after a foolish 
character ha an old poem,* he showed himself 

^ Plut., Dem., xxii., Phoc., xvi.; .<$;sch., in Cies., §§ 77, 78; 
Diod., XVII, iii. “ Probably of the sixth century b.c. 
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entirely capable of managing his difficult inherit- 
ance. Within three months of PhiHp’s death he 
marched southwards into Greece at the head of a 
large army. He first claimed the allegiance of 
the Thessalians, who resolved to join him in 
marching against Athens."^ At Thermopylae he 
was acknowledged by the Amphictyonic Council, 
and proclaimed commander-in-chief of the Greeks ; 
and he expressed himself in friendly language to 
the Ambraciots and Acamanians, who had seemed 
likely to give him trouble. He then proceeded 
on his way and encamped outside Thebes. 

The Athenians now repented of their rashness, 
and, on the proposal of Demades, sent a deputa- 
tion to apologise for their tardy recognition of 
him, At the same time they once more brought 
in their families and property from the country 
into the city.* Demosthenes himself was elected 
to serve on this embassy, but returned home after 
accompanying his colleagues only as far as Mt. 
Cithaeron.^ Alexander at first addressed, the 
envoys severely, but afterwards rettuned a gracious 
reply; and the People of Athens, relieved of their 
terror, voted him even higher honours than they 
had conferred upon Philip.'* After this Alexander 
convened a congress of representatives of the 
Greek States at Corinth (the Spartans still holding 

* Diod., XVII, iv. ; ,®sch., in Ctes., § i6r. 

® Diod., XVII, iv.; Justin, XI, iii.; Demades, fr., etc. 

3 Diod., l.c,; ^sch., in Ctes., § i6i ; Dein., in Dem., § 82; Plut., 
Dew.jXxiii. ^ Diod., Lc.; Arrian, I, i., § 3. 
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aloof); his leadership of the Greek forces was 
formally recognised, and a convention was drawn 
up, by which it was agreed that the several States 
were to be autonomous, and all forms of interfer- 
ence by one State with another were forbidden; 
the congress was to meet periodically; and it is 
most probable that a Macedonian force remained 
at Corinth.^ 

In the spring and summer of 335 Alexander was 
occupied with campaigns in Thrace and Illyria, 
undertaken with a view to ensuring the obedience 
of the restless inhabitants of those countries dur- 
ing his expedition into Asia. These campaigns 
were completely successful. But his absence at so 
great a distance allowed the sentiment of independ- 
ence to revive once more in Athens and Thebes; 
false reports of his death encouraged the patriotic 
movement, and may have been used as arguments 
for action by Demosthenes and Lycurgus. ® 

Demosthenes appears at this time to have hoped 
to secure his country’s freedom by making common 
cause with Persia. The details of these negotia- 
tions are not clearly known to us. Rather earlier 

^ The authority is the speech “On the Treaty with Alexander, ” 
certainly not written by Demosthenes, but perhaps a genuine 
speech of one of the anti-Macedonian party, and later in date than 
332, since in § 7 it mentions events in Lesbos in that year 
(Arrian, III, ii., § 6). 

^ So the fragment of Demades states; but the authority is bad, 
as the fragment is probably a late forgery (see Blass, Att. Ber,j 
III, ii., p. 272). 
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— just after Alexander's accession > — Demosthenes' 
overtures (which were perhaps made without the 
knowledge of the People) appear to have been 
rudely repulsed, and the King bluntly refused to 
send money to Athens." But soon afterwards 
Darius, who had probably succeeded to the throne 
about the end of 336, seems to have realised the 
formidable character of Alexander's intentions, 
and to have sent a sum of three hundred talents, 
to be used against the Macedonian power. ^ This 
sum the People refused, as was correct; but it is 
stated to have remained in the hands of Demos- 
thenes, to be employed for the object specified. 
That his enemies should afterwards accuse him 
of misappropriating it was a matter of course. ^ 

It was with the connivance and aid of Demos- 
thenes that the Thebans now received back some 
of their exiled fellow-citizens (who had been 
sojourning in Athens), and then killed two of AJex- 
ander's officers, restored the democratic constitu- 
tion, and besieged the Macedonian garrison in the 
Cadmeia. On Demosthenes' proposal the Athen- 
ians resolved to send help to Thebes; an army 
and fleet were made ready, and an embassy was 
sent to Persia to propose a formal alliance. ^ Dem- 
osthenes also sent large supplies of arms, 

^iEsch., in Ctes.f § 238. 

= According to Plutarch, proofs of this were found by Alexander 
at Sardis in some letters written by Demosthenes, and in records 
by Persian generals of the amount sent. 

3 Msch,, in Ctes,f §240; Dein., in Dem., §§ 10, 18; Plut., 
Dem., XX. ■* Arrian, II, xv. 
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bought with Persian gold, to Thebes. But the 
forces of Athens made no move. The People had 
already experienced the consequences of hasty 
action, and were apparently waiting to learn the 
truth about Alexander himself, and to discover 
what direction events were likely to take. Some of 
the Peloponnesian peoples also signified their 
sympathy with the revolt of Thebes; and some 
were persuaded by Demosthenes * to reject Anti- 
pater’s demand for their help against the Thebans; 
but only the Arcadians sent any troops, and these 
marched no farther than the Isthmus. Had en- 
ergetic action been taken by their friends, it is 
not impossible that the Thebans might have been 
successful, and JEschines afterwards “ accused Dem- 
osthenes himself of bringing about the over- 
throw of Thebes by his miserliness; he would not 
even, ^schines says, advance the five talents for 
which the Macedonian mercenaries in the Cad- 
meia offered to betray the fortress. Deinarchus 
also accused him of refusing ten talents to Astylus, 
the leader of the Arcadian forces, and stated that 
others paid Astylus the money on condition that 
he should rettun home uastead of going to the 
assistance of Thebes. * These assertions are hardly 
credible. It is much more likely that it was the 
influence of Phocion, whose caution had more than 
once justified itself, that kept the Athenians from 
carrying their sympathy into action. 

^ Dein., in Dem., § 19; ViU X OraL^ p, 850. 

“ In Ctes,, § 240. 3 Dein., in Dem.^ § 20. 
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But though it is conceivable that the Athenians 
might have enabled Thebes to free herself, it is 
not likely. With astonishing suddenness, Alex- 
ander himself appeared with his army outside the 
walls of Thebes. At first he attempted to win 
the Thebans by conciliatory overtures; but they 
had suffered much from the garrison in the Cad- 
meia, and were determined to resist to the last."' 
Within a few days the town was taken by storm, the 
forces of Thespiae, Platasae, Orchomenus, and the 
Phocians taking part in the assault, and giving vent 
to the hatred of many generations. Six thousand 
Thebans were slain in the massacre which followed, 
and over thirty thousand were taken prisoners. 
Alexander entrusted the decision of the fate of the 
conquered to the Greek peoples who had taken 
part in the siege. In accordance with that deci- 
sion Thebes was razed to the ground, the temples 
and the house of Pindar alone being spared; nearly 
all the captives were condemned to be sold as 
slaves, and the remaining survivors of the Thebans 
were declared outlaws, to whom no Hellenic city 
must give shelter. The territory of Thebes was 
divided between Orchomenus and Plataeae, and 
a Macedonian garrison once more occupied the 
Cadmeia.® 

The destruction of Thebes caused a paroxysm 
of horror and fear in the other Greek States. 

* Arrian, I, vii.; Diod., XVII, ix. 

® Arrian, I, ix.; Diod., XVII, xiv., etc. 
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Some of them sought to secure themselves by 
giving evidence of submission to the destroyer. 
The Arcadians put to death those who were re- 
sponsible for the despatch of troops to the Isthmus ; 
the people of Elis recalled from exile the banished 
partisans of the Macedonian domination ; the 
.iEtolians asked pardon of Alexander for the sym- 
pathy they had shown with the conquered; at 
Messene and at Pellene in Achaia tyrants were set 
up who favoured the Macedonians. ' The Athenians 
were not slow to recognise their own special peril, 
owing to the part they had played in encouraging 
the revolt of Thebes. The news of the massacre 
reached them in the midst of the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. The feast was broken off, and the city 
was once more prepared for defence against the 
expected attack; large sums of money were con- 
tributed both by citizens and resident aliens 
and the fugitives from Thebes were warmly wel- 
comed, in spite of the prohibition pronounced 
by the Eing and his allies. ^ But once more the 
spirit of resistance was overcome by that of cau- 
tion and alarm. On the motion of Demades, ten 
ambassadors were sent to Alexander with a message 
of congratulation, not only upon his safe return 
from Illyria, but also (if the accounts which have 
come down to us are correct) upon his punishment 

‘ Diod., XVII, viii. ; Arrian, I, x. ; Speech on Treaty with Alex., 
§§ 4 ff., 10, 1 1 : Pans., VII, xxvii., § i. 

’ Dem., de Cor., § 312; ire Phorm., § 38. 

3 Plut., A.Z««.,xiii. 
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of the rebellious Thebans. It is not surprising 
that, on receiving this shameful despatch, the King 
threw it away and refused to speak to the envoys. ^ 
Subsequently, however, he offered to pardon 
Athens, if she would send away the Theban refu- 
gees who had taken shelter with her, and would de- 
liver up to him the leaders of the anti-Macedonian 
party, among whom were named Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, Polyeuctus, Charidemus, Ephialtes, and 
others.* 

In the debate which ensued in the Assembly, 
Phocion, after being repeatedly called upon for his 
opinion, recommended that the demands of the 
King should be obeyed, declaring that the leaders 
whose surrender was in question had brought 
enough trouble upon Athens already, and that 
he himself would gladly sacrifice his dearest friend 
for the public good, after the example of the heroes 
of legend. It is said that the People shouted this 
proposal down. Demosthenes himself warned 
them that it was not well for the sheep to surrender 
the sheep-dog to the wolves; and that if they sold 
the orators to Alexander, they woMd be selling 
themselves into slavery, like merchants, who only 
display a few grains of com as a sample, but 
thereby sell their whole cargo. Hypereides and 
Lycurgus also opposed Phocion’s proposal.^ The 

* Arrian, I, x.; Plut., Phoc,, xvii. See Note 3. 

“ Arrian, l.c.) Pint., Lc.y and xxiii. ; Diod., XVII, xv. The 

names are not the same in all the accotmts. 

3 VU. X OraL, 838d; Plut., Phoc,, ix. 
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resolution which was finally adopted was moved 
by Demades. (Diodorus states — we do not know 
on what authority — that he had been bribed by 
Demosthenes with a gift of five talents). It was 
determined to send an embassy to Alexander to 
ask pardon for the orators and generals whose 
surrender he had demanded, on condition that 
judicial proceedings should be taken against any 
who were guilty of misconduct; and to beg that 
the Theban exiles should be permitted to remain 
in Athens. 

The embassy was headed by Phocion and 
Demades. The eloquence of the latter, and the 
outspoken advice which the former gave to the 
King, proved successful. In fact the sack of Thebes 
and the extirpation of one of the greatest cities 
of Greece was an act which was condemned by the 
moral sense of the Greeks generally; Alexander’s 
own conscience was not free from misgivings about 
it; and he may have been glad to retrieve his 
character by showing clemency towards Athens. 
Accordingly he gave ear to Phocion’s advice that 
he should turn his army against barbarians, not 
against Greeks; and reduced his demands to the 
requirement that Charidemus, one of the most 
irreconcilable opponents of Macedonia, should be 
expelled from Athens. With this the Athenians 
complied. Charidemus went to Persia and took 
service under Darius ; and his example was shortly 
afterwards followed by Ephialtes and other Athen- 
ian generals. Alexander returned to Macedonia 
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with the knowledge that he had nothing to fear 
for the present from the Greeks. 

A resolution of the Assembly entrusted the 
Council of Areopagus with the promised enquiry 
into the use made of gold from Persia for the as- 
sistance of Thebes, but the Council allowed the 
matter to drop^; and although the enemies of 
Demosthenes repeatedly accused him of enriching 
himself with the money sent by the Great King, 
there is no evidence which deserves the name to 
show that he really did so; and the reception given 
to his defence in the Speech on the Crown, in which 
he claims to have been incorruptible from first to 
last, is scarcely consistent with the insinuations 
made by his enemies to the effect that his accept- 
ance of large presents from Persia was matter of 
common knowledge. * 

When we review the course of events from the 
battle of Chmroneia to the departure of Alexander 
to Asia, it is not easy to find sufficient reason for 
the severity with which the part played by Demos- 
thenes has been criticised. It is plain that his 
own policy was one of resistance to the uttermost. 
That alone he considered to be worthy of the tradi- 
tions of Athens. Whatever concessions to circum- 
stances his feUow-cotmtrymen, less courageous 
than himself, might make, he lost no opportunity 

' Dein., in Dem., § lo. 

^ Msch., in C/ej.,§§ 173,209,259; Dem.,tM Dem., §70: Hyper., 
in Dem., Col. 25; Plut., Dem., xiv., etc. 
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which seemed to offer a chance of throwing off the 
yoke, and worked steadily, with Lycurgus, for 
the improvement of the defences, the increase of the 
efficiency of the army, and the strengthening of the 
finanfval resotiTces of the city. It is also plain that 
he had the confidence of the People; and, conscious 
of this, he did not shrink from taking measures, 
which his country’s interest seemed to demand, 
upon his own responsibility, whatever risk to 
himself they involved. Chief of these measures 
were the communications which he kept up during 
this period with Persia, with whom it was natural 
to make common cause against a common foe. 
It is true that his correspondence with Persia was, 
from a narrowly democratic point of view, a 
violation of the spirit of the constitution. “The 
Council and the Assembly,” .(Eschines protested, 
“are passed over: despatches and embassies come 
to private houses, and those not from insignificant 
persons, but from the greatest Powers ia Asia and 
Europe.” Besides this, the responsibility for the 
expenditure of the money remitted from Persia 
to be used against Alexander was one which, 
when refused by the People, placed him in a very 
invidious position. Yet here again he took the 
risk of the charges of malversation which any one 
could bring, and which, though no one could prove 
them, could not, in all probability, be disproved 
without disclosing facts as to the use of this secret 
service money which had better be kept secret; 
and he was not afraid of being denounced as an 
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autocrat. There is no valid ground for believ- 
ing that Demosthenes acted, during this period, 
otherwise than with a single eye to what he believed 
to be the interest and honour of his country. 

But was his action wise, as well as patriotic? 
Was his statesmanship equal to his good intentions? 
Here there is more room for doubt. We cannot 
tell whether he did or did not rely too strongly 
upon the support of his countrymen, — ^whether 
he ought to have known that they would not really 
go to the help of Thebes. It was at least a generous 
error, if he attributed to them still the spirit which 
they had shown before the battle of Chaeroneia. 
Nor can we now teU how far his belief that the 
moment was a favoruable one for the revolt of 
Thebes was reasonable. Alexander, so far as 
any one knew, was in Illyria, and some said he 
was dead. His sudden appearance before Thebes 
was at least as great a surprise to every one else as 
to Demosthenes himself; and it does not seem 
right to blame him for falling into an error which no 
one else avoided. It is easy to find fault with him 
in the light of our later knowledge of Alexander's 
character, and his skill in making sudden move- 
ments with a rapidity paralysing to his enemies. 
But in 335 Alexander was not so well known, in 
spite of his prompt action in the previous year, 
as he became a few years later. On the whole, 
therefore, it does not seem just to denounce the 
course pursued by Demosthenes during these 
years either as dishonest or as imstatesmanlike; 
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and more credit is due to him than has always been 
given for the courage and consistency which he 
displayed. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 

1. Wilhelm, Attische Urkunden (Sitzungsber. Akad. Wien., 
1911), shows that the confederation formed at Corinth included 
far more States than has been generally supposed, and that it was 
much more minutely organised, especially as regards the repre- 
sentation (on a proportional basis) of the several peoples in the 
common synod. (He interprets in this sense C. I. A., ii., 160, 
184, and some other inscriptions.) It is disputed whether Philip 
intended only to free the Greek towns in Asia from Persian rule, 
or to conquer the whole or the greater part of Asia Minor, or to 
enter upon a series of campaigns comparable to those actually 
carried out by Alexander. There is no evidence on the point. 

2. The picturesque story of Isocrates being so overcome with 
grief at the defeat of Ch$roneia that he refused food, and so died 
a few days after the battle, must be taken to be disproved ; and 
apart from this story there are no good grounds for disputing 
the genuineness of the Third Letter to Philip. (See Beloch, 
Griech. Gesch.^ ii., p. 574 n.) The Letter is in keeping with 
Isocrates’ known sentiments, and the style is also his. 

3. Grote and others doubt the story of this embassy to 

Alexander; and it is not clear that Plutarch’s statement can 
refer to any embassy before Alexander’s demands were made. 
His language is very obscure (e.g., it is not at all plain to what 
the words rb fx^v TrpCjrov refer). That he was much 

confused about this period is shown by the fact that in his Life of 
Demosthenes, chapter xxiii., he runs together events of which 
some took place before and some after the taking of Thebes. 
Arrian also may have transferred to an earlier stage in the 
proceedings a message really sent to Alexander after he had 
demanded the surrender of the orators. But it is only too 
probable that, whether before or after, some such message was 
sent. 



CHAPTER XII 

GREECE IN THE ABSENCE OF ALEXANDER 

W E know little of the history of Athens during 
the first years of Alexander’s absence in the 
East. But it can be gathered that it was Demades 
who took the lead in public affairs, sometimes 
holding financial, sometimes military offices, and 
receiving frequent presents from Antipater, whom 
Alexander had left in charge of Macedonia and 
Greece. The statue of Demades in bronze was 
even erected in the market-place in his lifetime, 
contrary to Athenian custom ; and he was accorded 
the honour of perpetual maintenance in the Pry- 
tanetim at the expense of the state. He was 
supported by Phocion, who was continually re- 
elected general, and (unlike Demades) declined all 
presents from Antipater; and also by -^schines, 
though the activity of the latter appears to have 
been intermittent, and he lived for the most part 
the life of a prosperous landowner. Among his 
possessions were included estates which had once 
formed part of the territory of Thebes. ^ Demo- 

^ Dem., Co?-., §§ 41 ff. 307 ff ; ^sch., iw Cie5.,§§ 216 ff.; Dein., 
in Dem,t §§ loi ; Pint., PAoc., xxx., etc. 
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sthenes seems to have given up for the time all 
attempt to influence the course of affairs. When 
there happened/' he says to ^schines/ ''what I 
would had never happened, when it was not states- 
men that were called to the front, but those who 
would do the bidding of a master, those who were 
anxious to earn wages by injuring their country, 
and to flatter a stranger — ^then, along with every 
member of your party, you were found at your 
post, the grand and resplendent owner of a stud — 
while I was weak, I confess, yet more loyal to 
my fellow-countrymen than you. " ^schines and 
Deinarchus of course attribute his quiescence to 
cowardice.^ If it is cowardice to recognise the 
temporary hopelessness of a cause, then Demos- 
thenes is open to the charge; but that is not the 
ordinary meaning of cowardice; and when there 
seemed to be hope once more, Demosthenes acted 
energetically enough. 

A modem historian^ has suggested that the rea- 
son for Demosthenes' retirement is to be found 
in a rapprochement between himself and Dema- 
des, as the result of which Demades in 335 pro- 
posed the motion which prevented the surrender 
of Demosthenes and others, while Demosthenes 
undertook not to attempt to disturb the Peace, or 
to interfere with Demades’ acts. But there is no 
sufficient evidence of any such agreement, and the 
subsequent association of the two orators in the 

^ De Cor. , § 320. =* -tEsch. , in Ctes., §§ 1 63 ff . ; Dein., l,c, 

sBeloch, AU, Politik.y p. 243. 
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affair of Harpalus' does not prove it. It is more 
likely that Demades’ motion was a compromise 
dictated by the strong popular feeling against 
conceding Alexander’s demands on the one hand, 
and the danger of refusing compliance on the other ; 
and that Demosthenes’ abstinence from public 
affairs was no more than a wise concession to 
circumstances. Indeed, even after the supposed 
compact with Demades, Demosthenes joined 
Hypereides in opposing the proposal to furnish a 
contingent to Alexander (as the Athenians were 
bound to do)— a fact which of itself almost proves 
that the compact never existed. “ On the motion 
of Phocion, twenty ships and a smaE corps of 
cavalry were sent to join Alexander’s army^; but 
a number of Athenian volunteers took service in 
the cause of Persia. Whether there is any truth 
in the assertions of Demosthenes’ enemies that he 
sought a reconciliation with Alexander through the 
mediation of a youth named Aristion, and with 
Olympias through Callias of Chalcis, is very doubt- 
ful.'* The statements made by .iEschines and 
Hypereides when prosecuting him some years 
later are certainly not reliable testimony; espec- 
ially as .(Eschines at least was particiilarly anxious 
to prove that Demosthenes had really taken the 
Macedonian side — a paradox which only false- 
hoods could support. 

^ See below, p, 461. * Vit. X OraU^ 847 c, 848 e, 

3 Plut., PJioc., xxi.; Diod., XVII, xxii. 

< kEsch., in Ctes.^ § 162; Hyper., in Dem,, col. 20. 
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But though defeated, the anti-Macedonian 
party was not wholly inactive. In 334 Diotimus, 
one of the generals whose surrender Alexander had 
demanded, died ; and Lycurgus proposed a decree 
in his honour. In the same year when the Persian 
fleet appeared in the .^Egean, it was permitted by 
the Athenians to revictual at Samos."* But 
Alexander could afford to overlook these pin- 
pricks, and it is clear that he desired to remain on 
good terms with Athens. He even went out of his 
way to pay her compliments. After his victory 
at the Granicus in 334, despite the fact that he had 
captured a number of Athenians among the enemy, 
he sent a present to Athens and three hundred 
suits of Persian armorur to be dedicated in the 
Parthenon; with the inscription, “Dedicated by 
Alexander, son of Philip, and by the Greeks, 
except the LacedEemonians, out of the spoils taken 
from the Barbarians of Asia. ” ^ 

Until the battle of Issus in 333, Demosthenes, 
who continued to receive special intelligence from 
the seat of war, cherished hopes that Alexander 
would be defeated in Cilicia, and regarded with 
tuiconcealed satisfaction the apprehensions of 
AEschines and other friends of the King'*; but after 
that victory, no room was left for such hopes. 

In the spring of 331 the Athenians sent an em- 
bassy to Alexander, bearing him a golden crown in 
honour of his victories ; and he then set free those 

* ViL X Oral,, 844 a. “Arrian, I, xix., § 8, 

3 Arrian, I, xvi., § 7. 4 ^sch. in Ctes.^ § 164. 
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of their fellow-citizens whom he had taken prison- 
ers at the Granicus, and had before refused to 
release'; and in ordering the affairs of Greece, 
whether by his own commands or through his 
regent Antipater, he appears to have been careful 
to avoid, so far as Athens was concerned, any 
breach of the agreement between himself and the 
Greek States. 

Thus the course of events in Greece was com- 
paratively uneventful until after Alexander’s 
crowning victory at Arbela in 33 ^ t death 

of Darius in the following year. Sparta alone 
acted in a manner which threatened trouble. 
The Spartan Zing Agis entered into communica- 
tion with Persia, and in 333, supported by funds 
received from Persian admirals, made himself 
master of Crete. Consequently in 331 , Alexander 
ordered a large fleet imder Amphoterus to take 
action against Sparta, and sent money to Antipater 
to be used in reducing the Spartans to obedience. “ 
At last, in 330, Sparta declared war against Alex- 
ander. The moment seemed favourable. Anti- 
pater was engaged in Thrace, where a revolt had 
broken out under the leadership of the Odrysian 
TTing Seuthes; and Memnon, one of Alexander’s 
own commanders, seems for a time to have joined 
in it, 3 Further, there was considerable discontent 

'Arrian, I, xxix.; Ill, vL; C. I. A., ii., 741 f- 

'Arrian, III, vi.; Diod., XVII, xlviii. 

3 In this year the Athenians passed a decree in honour of 
Rhebulas, son of Seuthes (C. I. A., ii., 175 b). This may mean 
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in Greece at the violation of the promises made by 
Alexander at Corinth in 336, through the arbitrary 
conduct of Macedonian commanders. Tyrants 
had been set up, favourable to the Macedonian 
domination, in Messene, Lesbos, and Pellene, 
though it had been promised that there should be 
no interference with the constitutions of the States. 
Macedonian captains had seized Athenian and 
other tradingvessels and detained them atTenedos, 
and the Athenians had actually equipped a fleet 
of one hundred ships under Menestheus, son of 
Iphicrates, to recover them; but (in accordance 
with Alexander’s policy of conciliation towards 
Athens) they were released before active measures 
were taken. A Macedonian trireme had entered 
the Peirseus, nominally to demand permission for 
the building of small vessels there for the Mace- 
donian fleet, but more probably in the hope of 
recruiting the fleet with Athenian sailors, though 
the request had been withdrawn when the Atheni- 
ans objected. ^ 

Agis at first gained some slight successes. He 
defeated a Macedonian corps imder Corrhagus; the 
people of Elis, all the Arcadians except those of 
Megalopolis, and aU the Achaeans except those of 
Pellene joined him; and he laid siege to Megalo- 

that Rhebulas came to Athens to renew the old friendship 
between the city and the Thracian princes, and that the Athenians 
wished to show sympathy with the revolt of Seuthes. See SchMer, 
iii., p. 200. 

^ Speech on Treaty with Alexander. 
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polis. * He also appealed to Athens for support, and 
the extant speech (wrongly ascribed to Demosthe- 
nes) “On the Treaty with Alexander” may have 
been delivered in one of the consequent debates in 
the Assembly, by a supporter of the Spartan King’s 
request. It is not easy to ascertain with any 
certainty what part Demosthenes took in the 
discussion. According to Plutarch,* he began by 
asking the Athenians to assist Agis, but afterwards 
shrank back, finding that the People were not 
willing to join in the rising. It may be suspected 
that this is substantially the truth. That he did 
at first encourage the Spartans to hope for Athen- 
ian aid seems to be indicated by iEschines’ state- 
ment ^ that Demosthenes had claimed (though 
falsely) a share in instigating the Peloponnesian 
revolt, as well as a revolt in Thessaly, of which we 
know nothing more; though in the same speech — 
so .i^Ischines states — ^he complained in a series of 
strained metaphors of the helpless condition into 
which his old opponents had brought the State, 
and so excused himself from carrying his support 
of the movement further. In another place, 
Plutarch states that the Athenians resolved to give 
the Peloponnesians the support of their fleet — 
perhaps they were influenced by Demosthenes’ 
attitude at the outset — ^but that Demades cleverly 
parried this resolution, by pointing out that the 

'.(Esch. in Ctes., § 165, 166; Dein., in Dem.,\ 34; Diod., 
XVII, c. a Plut., Dem., xxiv. 

> In Ctes., § 167. 4 Plut., Prac. Ger. Rep., 818 e, f. 
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only funds available for the expenditure which this 
policy would entail were those which he, asTheoric 
Commissioner, had saved for distribution at an 
approaching festival; and that the Athenians, 
rather than forego this distribution or contribute 
from their private property, were content to do 
nothing. In that case, Demosthenes might well 
complain that the sinews of the State had been 
cut by his opponents ; and his withdrawal from his 
first attitude was dictated by simple prudence. 
It was of no use to encourage Sparta to expect sup- 
port which the People would not give ; and it is to 
Demosthenes’ credit that he was not afraid to 
face the humiliation which such a withdrawal 
from his original position brought with it. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be more despicable than the in- 
sincerity of .iEschines and Deinarchus^ in blaming 
him afterwards for doing nothing to help the 
Spartans against Macedonia, while at the same 
time they tried (as will be seen shortly) to fasten 
upon him some of the responsibility for the rising, 
and declared that his behaviour had brought dis- 
credit upon the city.“ 

The siege of Megalopolis was raised upon the 
arrival of Antipater with an army considerably 
outnumbering that of the Spartans and their al- 
lies. Agis gave battle, but was completely de- 
feated, and himself slain. ^ Antipater demanded 

^^sch., l.c.) Dein., in Dem., § 35. ^^©sch., in Ctes., § 254. 

sCurtius, VI, i; Died., XVII, Ixii., Ixiii.; Pans., I, xiii., § 6; 
Justin, XII, i.; Pint., AgiSj iii., etc. 
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fifty noble Spartans as hostages, and entrusted the 
sentence on the rebellious States to the congress of 
the Greeks at Corinth. But the Spartans ap- 
pealed to Alexander, to whom the hostages were 
sent; and he pardoned all but the chief movers in 
the revolt, only commanding the payment of 120 
talents to Megalopolis as compensation for the 
inconvenience caused to them by the siege.’ A 
proposal was made by the enemies of Demosthenes 
to hand him over for judgment to the Amphicty- 
onic Council, which was to meet in the autumn of 
330, as though he had been in some way respon- 
sible for the disturbances; but the People refused 
to sanction this, and showed thereby that though 
they might be unwilling to take any action which 
involved danger or sacrifice, their sympathy with 
the attitude of Demosthenes towards the Mace- 
donian conqueror had not substantially altered. 

Moreover, a notable trial of this same year 
(330) showed that the patriotic party was still 
active. Lycurgus prosecuted a certain Leocrates 
for desertion after the battle of Ch^roneia. When 
the first report of the battle came, Leocrates had 
departed with all his belongings to Rhodes, to 
escape the ruin which seemed to be coming upon 
Athens, and had even reported at Rhodes that 
Athens was actually taken. He had subsequently 
settled at Megara as a resident alien, and engaged 

^ Curtius, Ic, ; Died. XVII, Ixxiii. 

§§ i 6 i, 254 ;Dem.,d^C<?n,§ 322 . 
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in trade on a considerable scale. In the year 331-0 
he ventured to return to Athens; and Lycurgus, 
true to the stem principles which had led him to 
prosecute Autolycus, charged him with treason 
and demanded the death-penalty. The Speech 
of Lycurgus may stiU be read. He justly prides 
himself on his avoidance of aU attempt to bring 
odium upon the accused by the introduction of 
matter irrelevant to the charge, and of references 
to the life of the prisoner, apart from the time of his 
offence. He spends all his energy in proving the 
enormity of the offence itself, judged by the 
standard of Athenian tradition; and a consider- 
able part of the Speech consists of narratives of 
episodes in Athenian history, with long quotations 
from the poets. Though the language is exagger- 
ated,^the tone of the Speech is earnest and patriotic ; 
but nothing can quite justify the attempt to put 
Leocrates to death for an offence committed eight 
years before, by way of making a demonstration 
against the Macedonian supremacy. The votes 
of the jury were equally divided and Leocrates 
was acquitted. The trial illustrates the sharp 
division of political opinion in Athens, and the 
large amount of support upon which statesmen of 
the patriotic party could still reckon, at least when 
no sacrifice was entailed by their policy. 

It was probably at about the same time^ that a 
certain Euxenippus was impeached by Polyeuctus 

^ It was at any rate between 330 and 324 (Blass, AtU Ber.t III» 
ii., p. 64). 
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for giving bad advice to the People and receiving 
bribes from those who were acting against the 
interests of Athens. From the remains of Hyperei- 
des' speech for the defence, it is evident that of 
the arguments used by the prosecutor, one of the 
most formidable was derived from the prisoner’s 
alleged flattery of the Macedonians, and of 
Olympias in particular. That such an argument 
should have been used is some indication of the 
state of popular feeling. 

It may have been the failure of the Spartan 
revolt, with which Demosthenes was known to 
have sympathised, that led -,®schines to renew the 
attack upon him, in the form of a prosecution of 
Ctesiphon, which he had allowed to drop six years 
before, when the news of Philip’s death had re- 
vived the antipathy of the Athenians to Mace- 
donian rule. It will be remembered that Ctesiphon 
had proposed in the Council, and the Council had 
resolved, that a golden crown should be bestowed 
upon Demosthenes in the theatre at the Dionysia, 
with a proclamation to the effect that he consis- 
tently spoke and acted for the true good of the 
People of Athens, and a commemoration of his pub- 
lic services; and that ^schines had indicted this 
as illegal. The indictment had had the effect of 
suspending the operation of the decree, which 
became void at the end of the year in which it had 
been moved. Some difficulty has been caused 
by the fact that in the Speech against Ctesiphon 
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-^Eschines clearly assumed that unless Ctesiphon 
was condemned, Demosthenes would be crowned 
at the next Dionysia; and certain historians have 
been led by this to suppose that Ctesiphon's 
decree had again been brought forward at the 
time of the Spartan rising, and that this led 
^schines to repeat his indictment. But there is 
no evidence of this; and it seems more natural to 
suppose that every one assumed, as a matter of 
course, that if the jury acquitted Ctesiphon his 
motion would be formally reintroduced and carried 
into effect. Others have suggested that Demos- 
thenes’ own party, in the confident expectation 
of an acquittal, forced -^schines to proceed with his 
indictment, by threatening to prosecute him and 
demand the infliction of a fine upon him for having 
failed to carry out his sworn intention earlier. But 
of this also there is no evidence ; and it is incon- 
ceivable that if such threats had been used, neither 
orator should have made the barest allusion to them. 

It is much more likely that ^schines thought 
that an opportunity offered itself, in the temporary 
humiliation of Demosthenes owing to his failure 
in regard to the Spartan rising, of inflicting a 
crushing defeat on his rival; and that the revived 
prosecution of Ctesiphon is to be connected with 
the prosecutions of anti-Macedonian leaders in 
other States, perhaps with the approval of Alexan- 
der or Antipater. Demosthenes himself saw such 
a connection.^ ‘^At the same time as the irre- 
_ / De Cor.f § 197 . 
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concilable enemies of Athens, Aristratus in Naxos 
and Aristoleos in Thasos, are bringing the friends 
of Athens to trial, iEschines in Athens itself is 
accusing Demosthenes.” But ^schines had un- 
der-estimated the strength of Demosthenes’ po- 
sition. The sympathies of the People, of whom 
the jury that would try the case would be repre- 
sentative, were still with Demosthenes and an- 
tagonistic to the Macedonian rule. Even before 
the trial began .^schines must have been conscious 
of this; for he actually attempted to enlist the 
good-will of the jury by alleging, as among the 
offences of Demosthenes, that he had let slip a 
number of occasions upon which he might have 
opposed the Macedonians, and by continually in- 
sinuating that Demosthenes’ opposition to Mace- 
donia had been a sham. The result of the trial 
was to afford Demosthenes his last and most signal 
triumph. 

.(5;schines assailed the proposal of Ctesiphon on 
three grounds. He alleged first, that it was il- 
legal to crown a statesman who had not passed 
the public scrutiny to which all public officials 
were liable on laying down office, and that Demo- 
sthenes, who at the time of the decree had been a 
Commissioner of fortifications and of the festival- 
fund, had not passed this scrutiny; secondly, that 
it was illegal to proclaim the crown in the theatre 
in the manner proposed; and thirdly, that the 
reasons which were given by Ctesiphon for the 
award of the crown, and which it was proposed to 
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proclaim, were false. It was a case in which the 
jury had not only to give the verdict, but also, if 
they condemned the accused, to fix the penalty. 
Never within the memory of man had any trial 
aroused such interest throughout the Greek world, 
and the court was thronged not only with Atheni- 
ans, but with strangers from all parts of Greece.* 
The prosecutor addressed the court first. After 
an introduction, in which he emphasised the im- 
portance of punishing illegal proposals, in order 
to safeguard the constitution at a time when all 
constitutional principles were falling into neglect,^ 
he proceeded at once to explain the technical 
grounds upon which he relied. He first cited the 
law which forbade the crowning of an official still 
liable to scrutiny, and defended it on the ground 
that a proposal to confer a crown, even if the 
reservation were made (which Ctesiphon had 
omitted to make) that the ceremony should not 
take place until after the scrutiny had been held, 
was bound to prejudice the issue of the scrutiny in 
favour of the recipient of the crown. ^ He further 
replied to the argument which he expected Demo- 
sthenes to use, to the effect that the office which he 
held was not a public office in the technical sense, 
and that the public money of which he had charge 
was his own gift, for which he cotild not reasonably 
be called to account.^ It may be suspected that 
some of these passages (like some which occur 

^ ^sch., in Ctes,^ § 56. * § § 1-8. 

3 §§9-12. -*§§I 3 '“ 3 I* 
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later in the Speech) were inserted in it for publica- 
tion after Demosthenes had spoken; but there can 
be no doubt that up to this point ^schines’ case 
was a good one in point of law. 

With regard to the second technical question, 
there is not much more doubt. There appears to 
have been a law which forbade the proclamation 
of a crown in the theatre, and ordered that a 
crown, if awarded by the Council, should be 
proclaimed in the Council-chamber, if by the 
People, in the Assembly. But there was appar- 
ently another law, regulating proceedings at the 
Dionysia, and forbidding proclamations in general 
at the festival, but permitting those crowns to be 
publicly conferred in the theatre which had been 
granted to Athenian citizens by other States, if 
the People gave permission. This law ^Eschines 
expected Demosthenes to wrest to his purpose, by 
arguing that coronation in the theatre was lawful 
if the People consented to it, and omitting to 
mention the restriction of this permission to the 
case of crowns conferred by other States. Accord- 
ingly he warned the jury against such sophistry, 
and protested against the notion that, with aU the 
safeguards provided by the constitution against 
contradictory laws, such a contradiction as the 
anticipated argument implied would have been 
permitted to remain.’' 

It is highly probable that here also ^schines 
was on firm ground. But both he and Demos- 
* §§32-48- 
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thenes were well aware that the case would not 
be decided upon purely technical grounds, and 
though he dealt with these grounds fully, and (so 
far as we can judge) straightforwardly, the greater 
part of his Speech was devoted to the attempt to 
prove that the reasons which Ctesiphon had given 
for conferring the crown on Demosthenes were 
false, and that Demosthenes had not deserved 
well of the State. ^ 

After a brief reference to some of the early in- 
cidents of his rival’s career, he divided his life 
into four periods — ^the first, the time of the Peace 
of Philocrates; the second, from the Peace of 
Philocrates to the renewal of the war with Philip ; 
the third, the time of the alliance with Thebes; 
and the last from the battle of Ch$roneia to the 
time of the trial. He attempted to show that in all 
four periods the policy of Demosthenes was corrupt 
and detrimental to Athens. We have considered 
these charges in reference to the events of the 
several periods in their place, and need not do so 
again. The most significant points in iEschines’ 
attack are his insinuation that Demosthenes, in 
spite of his patriotic professions, had more than 
once acted m subservience to the Macedonian 
interest, and his attempt to prove, not only that 
Demosthenes had worked in harmony with Phil- 
ocrates (in which there was some truth), but also 
that the alliance which he had negotiated with 
Callias and the Euboeans was dictated by sordid 
" §§ 49-176- 
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self-interest ; that he had claimed undue credit for 
the alliance with Thebes, and had granted the 
Thebans terms which were highly disadvantage- 
ous to Athens; that his policy at that time had led 
directly to the battle of Chaeroneia and the de- 
struction of Thebes; and that since these disasters 
he had pursued a cowardly, but not less mis- 
chievous, coirrse. In a striking passage, ^ ^schi- 
nes imagines the scene at Dionysia, if, when the 
orphans of those who had fallen in the service of 
their country were presented with a suit of armour 
by the State, Demosthenes, whose policy had made 
them orphans, was crowned with gold. At an- 
other point* he enumerates the qualities of a 
true “friend of the People,” and finds that neither 
in his parentage nor in his character has Demos- 
thenes any of these marks of the democratic 
spirit. 

In the latter part of the Speech, .^schines first 
argued that whereas in old times rewards had been 
but rarely bestowed by the People, and had there- 
fore been highly esteemed, the indiscriminate 
bestowal of honours was tending to diminish their 
value. 3 He then returned to the topic of the 
importance of trials for illegal proposals, and de- 
clared that in cases where the proof was neces- 
sarily so straightforward, and required only the 
comparison of the incriminated proposal with the 
letter of the law, the accused ought not to be 
allowed to employ an advocate to mislead the 

'§§152-158. “§§168-176. '§§177-191. 
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jury — that Demosthenes, in short, ought not to be 
permitted to speak on behalf of Ctesiphon, or at 
least ought to be strictly confined to the legal 
questions at issue, and to the order of topics laid 
down by the prosecutor.^ There follows in the 
Speech as we have it, a series of brief arguments 
in reply to those which Demosthenes was expected 
to use — ^most of them, in aU probability, inserted 
after the trial, as a reply to arguments which 
Demosthenes actually had used — ^together with 
passages designed to arouse the animosity of the 
jury against Demosthenes himself or against 
Ctesiphon.* In conclusion, .^Eschines insisted 
upon the moral effect which the verdict of the jury 
must inevitably have, and besought them to put 
an end to the acquisition of excessive power by 
individuals and to the corruption of statesmen by 
Persian gold.^ A passage of real power ends with 
a sadly frigid and artificial appeal: 

And now, 0 Earth and Sun and Virtue and In- 
telligence and Culture, whereby we distinguish the 
honourable from the shameful, I have given you my 
aid and have spoken. If I have accused him well, and 
as the charge deserves, I have spoken as I desired; if 
inadequately, as well as I could. Do you consider the 
arguments which I have used, and those which I have 
passed over, and give the vote which justice and the 
interest of the city require. 

Had the reply of Demosthenes been lost, it may 
be that .^schines’ Speech would have been given 

'§§191-214. '§§215-242. *§§243-259. 
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a higher place in the estimation of later ages than 
has usually been assigned to it. There are indeed 
in it passages of overwrought rhetoric and digres- 
sions of disproportionate length ; yet his case is, on 
the whole, strongly presented, and its personalities 
do not transgress the limits which Athenian taste 
allowed. But Demosthenes’ defence of Ctesiphon 
throws his rival’s oration utterly in the shade. It 
is not only that, except upon the technical points, 
which no one present can have regarded as of 
serious importance, his case is overwhelmingly 
good; his Speech as a whole stands on a moral 
level which is incomparably higher. Certain re- 
servations must doubtless be made, and those 
not unimportant. The replies to the several 
portions of JEschines’ accusation are interspersed 
with passages of personal attack, which are almost 
savage in their vehemence, and are irrelevant to 
the main issue. Probably no such language was 
ever used by a politician about his opponents 
on any other occasion even in Athens, and the 
brilliant dramatic power which some of these pass- 
ages show does not excuse their untruthfulness. ^ 
There are, moreover, — chiefly in those parts of the 
Speech which deal with the Peace of Philocrates, — 
misrepresentations of the truth, due to the orator’s 
desire to disclaim all share in a transaction which 
was now discredited in popular estimation. On 
the points of law which ^schines’ adduced, the 

^ Comp, esp., §§ 159, 198, 209, 257-264 (the famous account 
of ^schines’s earlier days — ^probably almost entirely false), 308. 
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reasoning of Demosthenes can only be called 
sophistical and evasive. At best it cotild only be 
urged that the law had been broken before on 
many occasions, sometimes in Demosthenes' own 
favour. But when all that can be said in criticism 
of the Speech is fully allowed for, the greatest 
difference between it and that of ^schines remains. 
u®schines scarcely ever rises above the level of the 
party politician, the legal prosecutor, the personal 
enemy. His Speech reveals no breadth of outlook, 
no worthy ideal of national policy. Its whole 
effect is negative. It attacks one act of Demos- 
thenes after another, cleverly indeed, but from the 
standpoint of no general principles, no far-sighted 
aims; and sometimes — more particularly in those 
passages in which it seeks to disparage the terms of 
the alliance with Thebes, or those in which Demos- 
thenes is accused of favouring the Macedonian 
interest^ — a meanness and an insincerity are re- 
vealed which are utterly unworthy of a statesman. 

Demosthenes, on the other hand, speaks in the 
tone of a statesman who has attempted whole- 
heartedly to carry out his own highest ideals, and 
those of his countrymen, and who can appeal with 
confidence to the best side of their national 
character, convinced that he has not interpreted it 
wrongly. He claims to be judged, not by the 

* Demosthenes did not reply to the charges so far as they 
referred to the most recent times — doubtless because of the 
danger he would have incurred had he tried to prove expressly 
his hostility to Alexander. 
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familiar jargon about the “friend of the People/’ 
but by the highest standards of statesmanship. 

Every investigation that can be made as regards 
those duties for which an orator should be held re- 
sponsible, I bid you make. I crave no mercy. And 
what are those duties? To discern events in their 
beginnings, to foresee what is coming, and to forewarn 
others. These things I have done. Again, it is his 
duty to reduce to the smallest possible compass, 
wherever he finds them, the slowness, the hesitation, 
the ignorance, the contentiousness, which are the 
errors inseparably connected with the constitution of 
all city-states; while, on the other hand, he must 
stimulate men to unity, friendship, and eagerness to 
perform their duty. All these things I have done, 
and no one can discover any dereliction of duty on 
my part at any time. ^ . . . 

Do you ask me [he demands] for what merits I 
count myself worthy to receive honour? I tell you 
that at a time when every politician in Hellas had 
been corrupted — beginning with yourself, — no oppor- 
tunity that offered, no generous language, no grand 
promises, no hopes, no fears, nor any other motive, 
tempted or induced me to betray one jot of what I 
believed to be the rights and interests of the city; nor 
of aU the counsel that I have given to my fellow- 
countrymen, up to this day, has any ever been given 
(as it has by you) with the scales of the mind inclining 
to the side of gain, but all out of an upright, honest, 
uncorrupted soul. I have taken the lead in greater 
affairs than any man of my own time, and my ad- 

^§246. 
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ministration has been sound and honest throughout 
all,^ . . . 

All these measures, men of Athens, will be found by 
any one who will examine them without jealousy, 
to have been correctly planned, and executed with 
entire honesty; the opportunity for each step was 
not, you will find, neglected or left unrecognised or 
thrown away by me; and nothing was left undone, 
which it was within the power and the reasoning 
capacity of a single man to effect. But if the might 
of some Divine Power, or the inferiority of our 
generals, or the wickedness of those who were betray- 
ing your cities, or all these things together, con- 
tinuously injured our whole cause, until they effected 
its overthrow, how is Demosthenes at fault . . . 

Not when my surrender was demanded, not when I 
was called to account before the Amphictyons, not in 
face either of threats or of promises, not when these 
accursed men were hounded on against me like wild 
beasts, have I ever been false to my loyalty towards 
you. For from the very first I chose the straight and 
honest path in public life; I chose to foster the honour, 
the supremacy, the good name of my country, to seek 
to enhance them, and to stand or fall with them. ^ 

At every stage in the argument, Demosthenes 
puts the question, '^What was the part which 
Athens was bound to play, if she was to be true to 
herself and her traditions?” and claims to have 
urged her to play that part. 

Should she, ^schines, have sacrificed her pride and 
her own dignity? Should she have joined the ranks 

"§§297,298. =*§303- 3 §322. 
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of the Thessalians and Dolopes, and helped Philip 
thereby to acquire the empire of Hellas, cancelling 
thereby the noble and righteous deeds of our fore- 
fathers? Or, if she should not have done this (for it 
would have been in very truth an atrocious thing), 
should she have looked on, while aU that she saw would 
happen, if no one prevented it — all that she realised, 
it seems, at a distance — ^was actually taking place?' 
. . . What language should have been used, what 
measures proposed, by the adviser of the People at 
Athens (for that it was at Athens makes the utmost 
difference), when I knew that from the very first, up 
to the day when I myself ascended the platform, my 
country had always contended for pre-eminence, 
honour and glory, and in the cause of honour, and for 
the interests of all, had sacrificed more money and 
lives than any other Hellenic people had spent for 
their private ends: when I saw that Philip himself, 
with whom our conflict lay, for the sake of empire and 
absolute power, had had his eye knocked out, his 
hand and his leg maimed, and was ready to resign any 
part of his body that Fortune chose to take from him, 
provided that with what remained he might live in 
honour and glory? And surely no one would dare to 
say that it was fitting that in one bred at Pella, a 
place then inglorious and insignificant, there should 
have grown up so lofty a spirit that he aspired after 
the empire of Hellas, and conceived such a project 
in his mind; but that in you, who are Athenians, and 
who day by day in all that you hear and see behold 
the memorials of the gallantry of your fathers, such 
baseness should be found that you would yield up 

-§63. 
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your liberty to Philip by your own deliberate ofEer and 
deed. ^ 

So he argues above all in justification of the 
policy which led to the battle of Chseroneia : 

Even if what was to come was plain to all before- 
hand; even if all foreknew it; even if you, .«®schines, 
had been crying with a loud voice in warning and 
protestation — you who uttered not so much as a 
sound — even then, I say, it was not right for the city 
to abandon her course, if she had any regard for her 
fame, or for our forefathers, or for the ages to come. 
As it is, she is thought, no doubt, to have failed to 
secure her object — as happens to all alike, whenever 
God wills it: but then, by abandoning in favour of 
Philip her claim to take the lead of others, she must 
have incurred the blame of having betrayed them all. 
. . . But this was not, it appears, the tradition of the 
Athenians: it was not tolerable; it was not in their 
nature. From the beginning of time no one had ever 
yet succeeded in persuading the city to throw in her 
lot with those who were strong, but unrighteous in 
their dealings, and to enjoy the security of servitude. 
Throughout all time she has maintained her perilous 
struggle for pre-eminence, honour, and glory, ^ , . 

It cannot, it cannot be that you were wrong, men 
of Athens, when you took upon you the struggle for 
freedom and deliverance. No! by those who at 
Marathon bore the brunt of the peril — our fore- 
fathers! No! by those who at Platseae drew up their 
battle-line; by those who at Salamis, by those who off 


I §§ 66-68. 


* §§ 199-203- 
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Artemisium fought the fight at sea ; by the many who 
lie in the sepulchres where the People laid them — 
brave men, all alike deemed worthy by their country, 
^schines, of the same honour and the same obsequies 
— not the successful or the victorious alone!' 

It is such sentiments that give its unique eleva- 
tion to the Speech on the Crown. We have 
considered in the preceding chapter the justifica- 
tion of Demosthenes’ policy at different stages 
in his career, and there is no need to repeat what 
has been said, nor to give a formal analysis of a 
Speech which every student of Demosthenes must 
read many times. The Speech began with an 
appeal to the gods; and the solemnity of its con- 
clusion also is in keeping with the momentous 
character of the issue: 

Never, 0 all ye gods, may any of you consent to 
their desire! If it can be, may you implant even in 
these men a better mind and heart. But if they are 
verily beyond all cure, then bring them and them 
alone to utter and early destruction, by land and sea. 
And to us who remain, grant the speediest release 
from the fears that hang over us, and safety that 
nought can shake.* 

When the votes of the jury were counted, it was 
fotmd that .^schines had not received one fifth 
of the total number. He thereby became liable 
to the penalties ordained by the law of Athens for 
malicious prosecution — a fine of looo drachmse, 
'§208. *§324. 
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and certain civil disabilities.' He could doubtless 
have paid the fine and faced the loss of rights; but 
he could not face the spectacle of Demosthenes’ 
triumph, and therefore withdrew from Athens. 
He first went to Ephesus, where he hoped to obtain 
a favourable reception from Alexander,' but the 
hope was frustrated by the news of Alexander’s 
death in 323. Then, if not before, he went to 
Rhodes, where he passed most of the remainder of 
his life. He is said to have taught rhetoric there, 
reciting to his pupils the very speech with which 
Demosthenes had overthrown him; and to have 
met their admiration with the remark, “Ah! but 
you should have heard the beast himself 

The division of opinion in Athens, or rather, the 
conflict in the public mind between interested 
caution and patriotic sentiment, is illustrated by 
the few facts, apart from the doings of Alexander, 
that have come down to us from the period im- 
mediately following the acquittal of Ctesiphon. 
On the one hand, the party of non-resistance 
remained powerful. Phocion continued to be re- 
elected general.'* Demades retained his power in 
the Assembly. 5 On the other hand, Lycurgus was 

' Plut., Dent., xxiv.; comp., Dem., de Cor., §§ 82, 266. 

“ Vit. X Oral., 846 c. 

3 Ibid., 840 d.; Schol. on .®sch., de F. L., i., etc. 

4 As he was general forty-five times, he must have been re- 
appointed almost every year. 

s Decrees of the years 329 to 323 in his name are known to us 
from C. I. A., ii., 178, 193, 809, 811; cf. Dein., in Dem., § loi. 
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in control of public finance down to 326, and De- 
mosthenes himself exercised important influence, 
since he was described by Hypereides as “director 
of State-affairs in general.”' Deinarchus also 
complains of his power, and both Demosthenes and 
Demades figure as leading statesmen in the melan- 
choly episode which comes before us, when next 
we are able to study the internal history of Athens 
in detail. It is probably to be inferred, not that 
any formal agreement had been made between the 
rival parties, but that statesmen of opposite views 
were able to exercise influence side by side, and to 
divide the administrative offices between them, 
because caution demanded that those who were 
of the Macedonian party should not be discarded, 
while the stronger popular sentiment was on the 
side of Demosthenes and Lycurgus. Probably 
there was little open friction; and it seems most 
likely that the political life of Athens was confined 
for some years to purely local questions, and that 
its most notable expression was the carrying out of 
the extensive building operations which had been 
planned by Lycurgus. * For the rest, the citizens 
went about their business, and enjoyed the dis- 
tributions of festival-money, and the otherpleasures 
of a time of peace. 

In one respect only did serious trouble arise. 


^ ^TTKrrdTTjs tQp SXwv irpayfsaroav* Hyper., in Dem,^ col. xii.; 
comp. Dein., in Dem., §§ 5, 7. 

=* See von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Aristoteles und A then, pp. 
352, 353; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 8, 9, etc. 
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The price of 'com rose about this time to a for- 
midable height. The rise had begun even before 
the trial of Ctesiphon'; and it became so serious 
that a special fund was formed for the purchase of 
com; Demosthenes was made corn-commissioner, 
and contributed a talent from his own capital to 
the fund.* The position was made worse by the 
action of Cleomenes, Alexander’s representative 
in Egypt, who made a “comer” in grain, and sold 
it at very high prices in Athens, transferring his 
cargoes elsewhere whenever the price fell.^ It is 
possible that a number of decrees proposed by 
Demosthenes, conferring honour upon various 
persons, are to be connected with their services 
in connection with the corn-supply. By these 
decrees, a certain Diphilus was given the privilege 
of maintenance in the Prytaneum, and the honour 
of a statue in the market-place; a resident alien, 
named Chaerephilus, and his sons, were given the 
citizenship of Athens, and so were the bankers 
Epigenes and Conon; and statues of the princes of 
the Bospoms, whose friendship with Athens was 
of long standing, were also erected. ^ Demo- 
sthenes was accused of embezzlement during his 
tenure of office, but was acquitted. ® We hear also 

* Dem., de Cor,, § 89. ® ViL X Orat., 845 c. 

i [Dem.], in Dionysod,, § 7, etc.; see Boeckli, Staatsk, i., p. 119, 
etc. 4 Dein., w Dew., §43. 

5 We do not, however, know the date of their erection, and it 
may have taken place earlier. 

Vit. X Or at,, 845 e. Schafer rightly observes that this 
notice cannot refer to the year 338; JEschines would not have 
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of an expedition under Miltiades in May, 3241 to 
Western waters, to protect the Athenian trade 
in the West against Tyrrhenian pirates. The 
decree ordering the expedition was proposed by 
Cephisophon and supported by Hypereides, ^ and 
instructions were given for the founding of a 
colony on the Adriatic; but we know nothing of 
the fortunes of the expedition. 

In 326 Lycurgus ceased to hold office. Whether 
he retired of his own accord, or whether he was 
rejected in favour of other candidates we do not 
know. The former alternative is possible; he 
was not living after 324, and his health may already 
have been failing. The other alternative is sug- 
gested by the fact that he was succeeded by a 
personal enemy, Menesaechmus, whom he had 
successfully prosecuted for impiety in a matter 
which had to do with the sanctuary of Delos.* 
It has also been suggested that the election of 
Menesaschmus marks the beginning of a division 
in the ranks of the patriotic party, since we after- 
wards find Menesaechmus associated with Hyper- 
eides in attacking Demosthenes; but there is no 
evidence to prove or disprove this supjiositioh. 
Shortly before his death, Lycurgus caused him- 
self to be taken to the Metroon and the Council 
chamber, to render an account of his long steward- 

failed to notice any charge against Demosthenes of dishonesty in 
that year, * C. J.^.,ii., 809 a. 

“ Vit. X Orat.f 843 d. A speech for the defence was included 
in antiquity among the speeches of Deinarchus. 
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sHp. Menesaechmus, who alone ventured to 
bring any charge against him, entirely failed to 
justify his allegations, and the stem but capable 
and honest old statesman was carried home to 
dieri 

* Vit. X OraL, 842 e. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE AFFAIR OF HARPALUS AND THE LAMIAN WAR 

F or about two years (327 to 325) Alexander 
was engaged in his great expedition to India, 
and it was not until 324 that he returned to Susa. 
In his absence his deputies had governed as though 
they had expected him never to come back; and 
among the most shameless of these unfaithful 
viceroys was Harpalus, who, after a chequered 
career, had been left in command at Babylon. 
There he indulged in a long orgy of luxury and 
immorality. He sent to Athens for the famous 
courtesan Pythionice, and treated her as his queen ; 
and after her death he buried her sumptuously, 
and erected statues of her both in Babylon and in 
Athens, where Charicles, the son-in-law of Phocion, 
acted as his agent in the matter. The ‘‘Tomb of 
Pythionice” was still to be seen in Plutarch’s day 
on the road from Athens to Eleusis. Another 
courtesan from Athens, named Glycera, was soon 
installed in the vacant place, and the extravagances 
of Harpalus continued as before. Suddenly it was 
announced that Alexander was on his way back 
from India. Harpalus fled from Babylon without 

450 
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delay (in the winter of 325-4), taking with him a 
force of six thousand mercenaries, and the sum of 
five thousand talents out of Alexander’s treasure, 
which had been in his charge. 

He first sailed to the coast of Attica with thirty 
ships, and anchored off Sunium, expecting that 
the People of Athens would receive him and join 
forces with him in a revolt against the Macedonian 
power. “ There was some ground for his expecta- 
tions, since he had influential friends in Athens, and 
in return for presents of com which he had sent, 
the Athenians had already granted him the citi- 
zenship. But Demosthenes, who doubtless saw 
that there would be great danger in such an alliance, 
and that the assistance of Harpalus was not likely 
to be the means by which Athens could secure 
freedom, persuaded the People to reject Harpalus’ 
offer (tempting as it must have been at first sight) 
to place his ships and men at the disposal of the 
Athenians. 3 Demosthenes’ policy on this occasion 
is very like that which he had pursued in regard 
to the Peace of 346 — a policy of refusing to break 
the Peace when the chances of success were too 
small for a prudent statesman to act upon. The 
general Philocles, who had charge of Munychia 
and the Peirseus, was ordered to prevent Harpalus 
from landing, and undertook upon oath to do so.'* 

Thus baffled, Harpalus departed with his ships 

’Diod., XVII, cviii.; Theopomp., fr. 244, 245 (Oxford text); 
Pint., Phoc., xxii. * Curt., x., ii. 3 Plut., iPew., xxv, 

4 ViL X Oral., 846 a; Diod., Lcr, Deinarch., in PhilocL, § i. 
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to Tsenarum, and landed his men there. He then 
returned with a single ship to the Peir^us, bringing 
with him a very large sum of money. Philocles, 
probably induced by a bribe, failed to prevent his 
entrance, and he now supplicated the People for 
aid, at the same time distributing bribes where 
he thought they would be effective.’^ The less 
cautious members of the patriotic party, and 
among them Hypereides, wished to take this 
opportunity of declaring war, being evidently 
convinced (perhaps by the statements of Harpalus 
himself) that many of the oriental satraps were 
ready to rise against Alexander, and would already 
have done so, had Athens not repelled Harpalus. * 
But this policy was opposed by Demosthenes, who, 
as before, thought the occasion unfavourable for 
the renewal of the war, and by Phocion, who spoke 
so plainly in regard to Harpalus’ methods as to 
force him to cut short his distributions of money. ^ 
At the same time the surrender of Harpalus was 
demanded by Antipater and Olympias, and also 
by Philoxenus, Alexander’s commander in south- 
ern Asia Minor. Philoxenus came personally to 
Athens for the purpose, and his advent caused 
the Athenians great alarm, of which Demosthen- 
es took advantage. “If,” he asked the People, 
“you cannot look a candle in the face, how will you 
face the sun when he appears? ” (There is in fact 

* Plut.jP^oc.jXxi. 

^Polliix, X, § 159; Hyper,, col, xix. 

3 Plut., Dem,i XXV. ; Phoc,^ xxi. 
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reason to think that Alexander was just now 
contemplating a great expedition against Athens, 
in consequence of a rumour that had reached him 
that Harpalus had been well-received there. 
Finally it was resolved, on Demosthenes' proposal, 
not to surrender Harpalus (for probably public 
opinion would not have permitted this), but to 
keep him in confinement, and to take charge of the 
money which he had brought, until Alexander 
should send a fully accredited representative to 
take both over.^ Demosthenes also had the 
question put directly to Harpalus by Mnesitheus, 
how much money he had brought with him.^ 
Harpalus named seven hundred talents as the 
sum; but the amount actually deposited next day 
in the Acropolis was found to be no more than 350 
talents. Demosthenes, who was one of those 
charged with the duty of conveying the money to 
the Parthenon, failed to inform the People of the 
exact sum deposited.^ The probable reason for 
this omission will presently appear; but it soon 
became known that a very large sum was missing. 

Demosthenes next appears to have carried two 
proposals — ^first, that those who had received 

^ Curt., X, ii. The rumour is alluded to in the fragments of a 
satyric play named Agen^ performed before Alexander, probably 
at Susa, early in March, 324; Athen., XIII, p. 596. 

® Vit X OraL, 846 b; Dein., in Dem.^ § 89; Hyper., in Vem., col. 
viii., ix. 

3 Hyper., Z.c., adds the interesting note that Demosthenes was 
sitting “ in his usual place, under the cutting ” or Katatome. 

4 Vit. X Orat.f 846 c. 
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money from Harpalus should be allowed to escape 
all penalty if they restored it'; and secondly that 
the Council of Areopagus should enquire into the 
whole affair, and should report to the People the 
names of those who had taken presents from 
Harpalus, with a view to their prosecution. " Just 
at this moment, Harpalus succeeded in escaping 
from prison — with whose aid or connivance there 
is no evidence to show^ — ^and returned first to 
Taenarum, and thence sailed to Crete, where he 
was murdered by one of his own captains, Thibron 
of Sparta.'' The Council of Areopagus took their 
time before setting seriously to work at the inves- 
tigation entrusted to them, and in the meantime 
the situation became further complicated. 

Before Alexander had set out on his march to 
India in 327, he had been greeted as a god through 
the flattery of the sophist Anaxarchus — or it may 
have been Cleon — ^and divine honours had been 
paid him; though CalHsthenes, the nephew of 
Aristotle and himself a distinguished historian, had 
strongly protested, and in consequence had shortly 
afterwards been put to death on a charge of 
complicity in a conspiracy of the royal pages.® 
Early in 324 Alexander demanded that the Greek 

* Hyper, in Dem . , col. xxxiv. 

3 Pint., Dem., xxvi. ; Dein., in Dem., § 4, 

3 It was notoriously easy to escape from prison at Athens; 
comp. Plato’s Crito, in which Socrates’ friends offer to arrange 
his escape. ^ Diod., XVII, cix. 

s Arrian, IV, x., §§ 7-9, xv. ; Curt., VIII, v., viii. ; Pint., Alex., Iv. 
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States also should recognise his divinity.* Prob- 
ably the smaller States complied without making 
any difficulties; at Megalopolis, for instance, a 
shrine was dedicated to Alexander, and was seen 
several centuries afterwards by Pausanias.* Even 
the Spartans gave a contemptuous assent, agree- 
ing to “let Alexander be a god if he liked. At 
Athens the spirit of resistance was stronger. 
Lycurgus, who was priest of Erechtheus, asked the 
indignant question, “What sort of a god is he, at 
whose temple a man must purify himself on coming 
out instead of on going in?”'' The demand was 
opposed by Demosthenes, who declared that the 
city should worship only the traditional gods.^ It 
was also opposed by Pytheas, an orator who was 
at present on the anti-Macedonian side®; and in 
spite of Demades’ warning to the Assembly,'' 
“to take care lest in guarding heaven they should 
lose earth,” the People -refused to submit to the 
demand. 

But with it came another and a more serious 
command from Alexander, which Demosthenes 
was at first prepared to resist even at the risk of 
war.® This was an injunction issued to all the 

* Note I at the end of the Chapter. = Pans., VIII, xxxH., § i. 

3 .^ 1 ., Var. H.j II, xix.; Pint., Xac. Apophth,^ 219 e. 

4 ViL X Orat.j 842 d. The question may have been asked m 
327; if not, it is the last recorded utterance of Lycurgus. 

s Polyb., XII, 12 a. ^ Plut., Pmc, Ger. Pep., 804 b. 

7 Val., Max., VII, xiii. 

8 Hyper., in Dem., col xxxi.; Dein., in Dent., §§ 69, 94; 
Diod., XVIII, viii. See Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, pp. 311 ff. 
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Greek States that they should receive back those 
who had been banished from their several cities, 
with the exception of those who were under a 
religious ban. The command was given by the 
King partly (so Diodorus explains) “for the sake 
of his reputation. ” It was not creditable to his 
rule that many thousands of his subjects should 
be homeless exiles; still less, that his dominions 
should be overrun by lawless mercenaries or 
brigands, such as many of the exiles became. But 
the explanation was partly that “ he desired to have 
a large number of persons in each State attached 
to himself, as a security against the revolutions 
and risings of the Greeks. ’’ On the other hand, 
the order was a direct breach of the convention of 
Corinth, by which the King had undertaken not to 
interfere with the internal affairs of the Greek 
cities; though it might be argued that Alexander 
the god could claim authority to supersede the 
terms of any mere human convention; and from 
this point of view, the combination of the two 
demands was an ingenious stroke of policy. 
Even apart from the divine claims, the injunction 
was an announcement that Alexander intended to 
stand above the internal party-divisions of the 
several States. But the fulfilment of the injunc- 
tion was bound to lead to serious internal disturb- 
ances in each city — the more so because exile was 
generally due to political causes. The Athenians 
had special reasons for apprehension, since they 
had driven out a number of the inhabitants of 
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Samos' to make room for Athenian settlers, and 
the Eling’s order would compel them to restore 
these. In any case the order was bound to evoke 
the strongest resentment in Athens. It was vir- 
tually a demand that she should renounce her 
internal autonomy; and it was in accordance with 
Demosthenes’ strongest political sentiments that 
he should think it right to resist it to the death. 
There is thus no reason to have recourse, for an 
explanation, to the motive suggested by Hs ene- 
mies, ^ that he desired to get up a war in order to 
divert the attention of the People from the enquiry 
entrusted to the Council of Areopagus, from which 
he had reason to apprehend danger. 

The popular feeling was on Demosthenes’ side, 
and he was appointed chief of the official re- 
presentatives sent by Athens to the Olympian 
festival in July or August, 324, to which Nicanor 
of Stageira had been sent by Alexander to pro- 
claim the King’s pleasure to the assembled Greeks. * 

In anticipation of Nicanor’s proclamation, more 
than twenty thousand of the exiles affected by it 
had gathered at the festival, and they received it 
with great demonstrations of joy, which were not 
shared by the Athenians or the .^tolians; for, just 
as the former had occupied Samos, so the latter had 

• Perhaps as recently as 326. C. I. A., ii., 808 a, records the 
despatch of a fleet to Samos in that year. 

* E. g. Hyper., 1 . c. 

sDiod., XVIII, viii.; Justin, XIII, v.; Curt., X, ii.; Hyper., 
in Dem, col. xviii. 
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occupied (Eniadse, and expelled the inhabitants of 
the town; and they now found themselves required 
to restore it to them. ^ Nicanor was instructed 
not only to proclaim the restoration of exiles 
(except those from Thebes, whose return to their 
native land was explicitly forbidden^), but also, it 
would seem, to forbid the federal meetings of the 
Ach^ans, Arcadians, and Boeotians ; and Antipater 
was ordered to enforce the King^s decree by arms 
upon those cities which proved disobedient. Dem- 
osthenes does not appear to have expressed the 
feelings of himself or his fellow-citizens in any 
conspicuous manner during the festival; but it is 
mere malice on the part of Deinarchus^ to treat 
him as a traitor to his country, on the ground that 
he was seen speaking to Nicanor. The representa- 
tives of the most hostile powers may have the best 
of reasons for meeting one another, and it may 
even be that Demosthenes postponed the outbreak 
of a crisis by diplomatic conversations. 

But whatever Demosthenes’ conduct at Olym- 
pia, ^ his visit seems to have caused him to regard 
the situation as more dangerous than he had at 
first believed. He remained firm indeed as regards 
the restoration of exiles; but he withdrew the im- 
peachment which he had preferred against the or- 
ator Callimedon for associating with the Athenian 
exiles, who were now assembled at Megara and were 


* Diod., c . ; Plut., Alex,, xlix. 

® Plut, Lac, Apophth., p. 221 a. 
3 Dein., in Dem,, §,103. 


4 Note 2. 
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demanding readmission to Athens"; and he also 
withdrew his opposition to the recognition of Alex- 
ander’s divinity. “Let him be son of Zeus,” he 
said, “or, if he prefers it, son of Poseidon, for all I 
care. ” He doubtless believed that if the Athenians 
gave way upon this point, which was of compara- 
tively little political importance, Alexander might 
be content to ignore their neglect of the more seri- 
ous injunction. * In consequence of this, Demades 
now proposed that Alexander should be added as a 
thirteenth to the twelve Olympian gods, under the 
title of Dionysus, whose mythical home at Nysa 
Alexander fancied himself to have discovered; and 
that a temple should be erected to him’; and this 
decree appears to have been accepted, since Hy- 
pereides, a year or so later, alluded scornfully to 
this payment of divine honours to men. 

A number of embassies proceeded about this 
time to Babylon, where Alexander received their 
con^atulations and homage (accompanied by gold- 
en crowns) early in 323; he also considered the 
political and other questions which they submitted 
to him, and among them, their requests in regard 
to the return of the exiles.® It is probable that 

^ Dein., in Dem,, §§ 58, 94. Another Athenian, named Poly- 
euctus, was also prosecuted, though not by Demosthenes; but 
was able to prove that he had gone to Megara to visit his mother. 

^ Dein., in Dem.^ § 94; H3rper., in Bern. col. xxxi. 

3 Val., VII, ii., E. 10; ^Elian., Yar. HisLy V, xii.; Athen., 
VI, p. 251 b ; Diog., L., VI, Ixiii. 4 Hyper., Epitaph.y col. viii. 

s Arrian, VII, xix., xxih., seems to distinguish two series of 
embassies; Diod., XVII, cxiii., groups all together. 
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the Athenians sent envoys among the rest; for we 
are told that Alexander at this time restored to the 
Greeks the statues and other works of art which 
the Persians had carried off at the time of Xerxes’ 
invasion of Greece, and among others restored to 
the Athenians the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, who had liberated Athens from tyranny 
in 510. But he probably refused to give way as 
regards the restoration of exiles, since various in- 
scriptions of the time allude to the return of the 
banished to their several cities — ^to Samos among 
others.^ Whether he insisted upon the reception 
into Athens of those who had been expelled we do 
not know. 

Before the embassies were received at Babylon, 
the Harpalus affair came to an issue. It is plain 
that public excitement over the matter had been 
growing; the apprehension of danger from Alexan- 
der had also increased; and there was much 
impatience at the long delay of the Council of 
Areopagus in coming to a conclusion. They had 
indeed instituted a search in the houses of sus- 
pected persons, but without result. Demosthenes 
was openly charged by his enemies with receiving 
money from Harpalus ; and in self-defence proposed 
a decree ordering an enquiry by the Council of 
Areopagus into the charge against himself, de- 
claring himself ready to submit to the penalty of 
death if he were found to have taken the money. 

* C. I. G., u., 2 x 66 , 2671, 2672, etc., and Ditt. Syll., (Ed. 2) 
162. 
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Philocles did the same.* That Demosthenes 
himself gave evidence before the Cotmcil appears 
from the circumstance that Deinarchus accused 
him of committing perjury before that body. At 
some point in the course of the proceedings, two 
persons, a father and son, were condemned to 
death and executed, on the proposal of Demos- 
thenes; it is conjectured that they may have been 
the watchmen who had been set to guard the 
treasure.® Such was the nervousness of all par- 
ties, that those who had actually taken money 
from Harpalus were the first to accuse others of 
having done so, in the hope of saving themselves. ^ 
Even Hypereides, who was above suspicion, was 
mentioned by the comic poet Timocles (prob- 
ably at the Dionysia in March, 324) as having re- 
ceived money, along with Demosthenes, Moerocles, 
Demon, and Callisthenes. At last, six months 
after the enquiry had been ordered,'' the Council 
reported that Demosthenes had received twenty 
talents of the lost money, Demades six thousand 
gold staters (also equivalent to about twenty 
talents), and that various sums had been accepted 
by Philocles, Cephisophon, Hagnonides, Aristoni- 
cus, Aristogeiton, and Charicles. 

In consequence of this report, the Assembly 


‘ Dein., in Dem., §§ 8, 47, 82, 83, 86, etc.; in Pkilod., §§ i, 2. 
Demosthenes perhaps trusted that this Council would be fav- 
ourably inclined to him, as on some former occasions. 

“ Dein., in Dem., §§ 8, 62, 83. 

3 Pint., Dem., xxv.; Phoc., xxi. 


4 Dein., in Dem., § 45. 
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appointed ten orators to prosecute the accused on 
behalf of the State. Among the ten were Hyperei- 
des, Pytheas, Menessechmus, Procles, Stratocles, 
and Himerseus. ^ Of these Menessechmus was the 
former assailant of Lycurgus; Pytheas, though 
he had opposed the recognition of Alexander’s 
divinity, was shortly afterwards in the pay of 
Antipater Stratocles had been described by 
Demosthenes^ as the most plausible scoundrel in 
the world. What was Hypereides doing in con- 
junction with such men, and in antagonism to 
Demosthenes? Probably the two had been drift- 
ing apart for some time. The patient moderation 
of Demosthenes, who was waiting for a really 
favourable moment before renewing the struggle 
for freedom, and the fact that he had been content 
to divide the administrative offices with Demades 
and his friends, may gradually have alienated 
Hypereides; the original refusal of Demosthenes to 
accept the overtures of Harpalus may have seemed 
to H37pereides to be a sacrifice of a unique oppor- 
tunity,-' and the charge of bribery and embezzle- 
ment may have seemed to be a convenient way of 
getting rid of so cautious a leader. It was per- 
haps for similar reasons that Hypereides attacked 
Hagnonides and Aristonicus, who had also been 
opponents of the Macedonian power. 

The charge against Demosthenes was tried 

* Dein., in Dem.^ § i; ViL X Orat.^ 846 c. 

« Comp. Dem., Ep., iii., § 29. 

3 In Pantcsnet.f § 48 (circ. 346-5 b.c.). ■* Note3., 
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first. The speech of Stratocles, in which the 
proofs of the charge are said"' to have been given, 
has not come down to us; and we are therefore 
ignorant what the nature of these proofs was. 
The Coimcil of Areopagus had only reported its 
conclusions, not the grounds of them.® The 
speech of Deinarchus, composed for one of the 
prosecutors — ^probably Himer^us, ^ — followed that 
of Stratocles. The speaker does not offer a vestige 
of proof of any kind, being apparently content 
with the findings of the Council. On the other 
hand, he tries by every means to rouse prejudice 
against Demosthenes, by recalling the destruction 
of Thebes and other disasters and attributing 
them to him, and by accusing him of taking bribes 
on a number of former occasions. But the 
meanest arguments, in a speech brimming over 
with malice, are those which accuse Demosthenes 
of having all along been working in the service of 
Macedonia, from the time of the Peace of Philoc- 
rates onwards, and of having thrown away every 
opportimity of opposing Philip and Alexander. 
(The arguments of course show that the prosecu- 
tors were aware that the feeling of the jury would 
be strongly anti-Macedonian.) The speaker 
further urged the jury to remember that the eyes 

* Dein., in Dent,, § i. ® Dem., Ep.^ ii., § i. 

3 Blass, AtU Ber,f HI, ii., p. 310. Haupt thinks that the 
speaker was Menesaechmus. Whoever he was, he had himself 
been denounced for corruption by Pistias, an Areopagite, but 
had succeeded in clearing himself. 
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of the world were upon them, and that it was 
important to punish corruption in the case of 
eminent men above all. What, he proceeded to 
ask, would happen if Alexander demanded to be 
paid the money brought by Harpalus? Would 
Demosthenes expect the Athenians to go to war, 
in order that he and others might retain what they 
had stolen? The Speech is marked throughout by 
vehement and impetuous but overwrought rhetoric ; 
by way of additional insult, passages not only of 
.<®schines’ but of Demosthenes’ own earlier orations 
are used with very little alteration against Demos- 
thenes himself; and, whatever were the merits 
of the case, there is no public oration by a Greek 
orator which stands on quite so low a level as this. 

At a later stage in the trial Hypereides spoke, 
and some not inconsiderable fragments of his 
speech are known to us. Hypereides like Dein- 
archus regards the finding of the Areopagus as 
suflScient evidence in itself, particularly as Demos- 
thenes himself had proposed that its verdict, if 
given against him, shotdd be conclusive. He asks 
whether it is likely that it was for nothing that 
Demosthenes had taken no proceedings against the 
custodians who had let Harpalus go, when it was he 
himself who had moved that he should be kept in 
custody? or that Harpalus would have bribed lesser 
men, and passed over Demosthenes, the mana- 
ger of the whole affair? He also brings up against 
Demosthenes the scandal about the Persian gold, 
and the failure to help Thebes against Alexander. 
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What is more interesting is that Hypereides 
gives us the only information we have as to the 
line of defence which Demosthenes was expected 
to adopt, and which had no doubt become known 
before the trial. Demosthenes had demanded a 
detailed account of the sums which he was alleged 
to have received, showing from whom he had 
received them, and where — o. demand upon which 
Hypereides throws scorn, saying that it is treating 
the Coimcihs report as though it were a banker’s 
account ; but which seems in itself not unreasonable. 
He had also declared that the report of the Council 
of Areopagus was false, and that the Areopagites 
desired to get rid of him, by way of doing a favour 
to Alexander. The latter assertion is very likely 
to have been so far true, that the danger which the 
Athenians apprehended from Alexander’s indig- 
nation may have been strongly turged upon them, 
and may have forced them to make a report, 
when they had probably hoped to let the matter 
drop, as they had done in the case of the Persian 
gold.” But what is of most importance is the 
statement of Hypereides that Demosthenes had 
made all his subsequent denials of the receipt of 
the money ineffectual, by having at first admitted 
that he had taken the money and by having tried 
to justify himself for doing so, on the pretext that 
he had borrowed the money for the festival-fund.^ 

* The interpretation of irpodedaveia-jjLivos (Hyper., in Dem., 
col. X.) given by Holm and others, who take it to mean that 
Demosthenes had advanced twenty talents of his own to the 
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(His friend Cnosion also hinted that if pressure 
were exerted, the result would be the revelation 
of a state-secret, and would be detrimental to the 
public interest.") This defence Hypereides de- 
scribed as bringing discredit upon the People, by 
letting it be thought that they would apply Harp- 
alus’ money to their own public purposes. The 
verdict of the court was against Demosthenes. 
It was open to them either to condemn him to 
death, or to fine him ten times the amount alleged 
to have been received by him. ® Instead of doing 
either, they inflicted a fine of fifty talents, com- 
mitting him to prison until it should be paid. 

The question of the guilt or innocence of Demos- 
thenes has been, and still is, keenly disputed. It is 
impossible to discuss all the considerations which 
have been urged on either side; many of them are 
plainly invalid; but it may be well to state briefly 
the conclusions to which the very slender evidence 
seems to point. It can scarcely be denied in the 
face of Demosthenes’ own admission (unless Hyp- 
ereides is telling a downright falsehood) that 
Demosthenes received the money. It appears 
probable that he did not take it as a bribe from 
Harpalus. If he had done so, he could hardly 
have proposed to take Harpalus into custody and 

festival-fund, and had repaid himself out of Harpalus' money, 
cannot be extracted from the Greek, though it may represent 
Demosthenes’ plea. 

^ Ibid., col. xiii. » Ibid,, col. xxiv. ; Dein., in Bern., § 6o. 
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put his money into safe keeping to be restored to 
Alexander. Plutarch indeed' tells a story to the 
effect that though Demosthenes had refused 
Harpalus’ offers at first, yet, when Harpalus was 
in custody and the money being counted, he was 
moved with admiration of a golden cup, finely 
worked, which was among the treasure; and that 
the same night Harpalus secretly sent him this 
cup, together with twenty talents. Next day, 
when he was called upon to speak in the Assembly, 
and expected to maintain his former attitude 
towards Harpalus, he pretended to be suffering 
from loss of voice, and appeared with his throat 
elaborately muffled up; but the story leaked out; 
he and his friends thought it well to get Harpalus 
away from Athens, to prevent any possible dis- 
closures; and the Areopagus then instituted the 
domiciliary search which has been mentioned. 
But if this tale were true, it is almost inconceivable 
that it should not have been alluded to in the 
speeches for the prosecution. Deinarchus would 
never have failed to take full advantage of so 
picturesque a story. Nor does Hypereides men- 
tion it when he alludes to the escape of Harp- 
alus. Moreover, we are told that Harpalus’ 
steward was captured by Philoxenus at Rhodes, 
and told him the names of the statesmen to whom 
Harpalus had given money, and that Demo- 
sthenes’ name was not among the number.* 
Demosthenes then did not receive the money 
* Plut.,Pem.,xxv. “ Paus., II, xxidii., §4. 
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from Harpalus, but must have appropriated it 
after the treasure had been transferred to those 
appointed by the Assembly to take charge of it, 
of whom he was one. Further it is quite possible 
that his statement that he had taken it “for the 
theoric fund” was true, though he cannot have 
formally transferred it to the fund; for then it 
could have been proved by the accounts of the 
fund. He was evidently apprehensive of war with 
Alexander. In case of war, the theoric fund would 
almost certainly be called upon to provide money 
for military purposes; and it is far from improb- 
able that Demosthenes hoped to lay the founda- 
tions of a reserve out of the money taken from 
Harpalus ; just as he had taken Persian gold to help 
Thebes. If this was so, he was at least not guilty 
of an act of theft for his own personal aggrandise- 
ment, however indefensible his action may have 
been. Indefensible, of course, it was. The money 
was the property of Alexander; the People had 
resolved that it should be kept in the Acropolis 
un til Alexander sent for it, and had entrusted to 
Demosthenes, among others, the execution of this 
decree: the money was clearly not available for 
the public purposes of Athens. But it cannot be 
doubted that if war with Alexander had broken 
out, the People would have sanctioned the use of 
Harpalus’ treasure for the defence of Athens; 
Deinarchus assumed that this was so*; and it is 
not to be supposed that the Athenians felt so 
I Dein., in Dein.^ §§ 64 ff. 
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strongly about Demosthenes’ action in taking 
the money prematurely for the use of Athens as 
modem judges of the case would feel. The com- 
paratively light penalty inflicted indicates this. 
Demosthenes then was guilty of an action based 
on the same principle, and directed towards the 
same end, as his acceptance of Persian gold, but 
less justifiable, because it involved a breach of 
faith. When, however, that is admitted, his fault 
still remains far less ignoble than his critics, ancient 
and modem, would have us believe. There is at 
least no sufficient reason for supposing that he was 
influenced by corrupt motives, or that he aimed 
at his own personal gain; and we are justified in 
preferring an interpretation of his action, which, 
while it does not acquit him of a certain unscmpu- 
lousness as to means, is consonant with the patri- 
otic aims which he pursued throughout his career. 

The penalty inflicted was, as we have said, light 
in comparison with that which the laws allowed. 
But in itself a fine of fifty talents was a heavy one. 
No doubt the court took into account not merely 
the appropriation of the money by Demosthenes, 
but also his failure to report the exact sum depos- 
ited in the Acropolis^; though there may be some 
ground for his complaint"' that he was treated more 
harshly than the rest because his case was the 
first to be tried, and that others who made pre- 
cisely the same defence as he, got off unpunished. * 

I Vit. X Oral., 846 c. “Dem., Kp., ii., § 15. 

3 It must, however, be remembered that he occupied a position 
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However that may be, he was unable to pay so 
large a sum, and was cast into prison. But before 
many days he felt the hardships of the prison to 
be greater than his age and health could endure, 
and contrived to make his escape. Plutarch tells 
the story' that when Demosthenes was a little way 
from the city, he saw some of those with whom he 
had had differences following him, and tried to hide ; 
but they called to him that they had followed him to 
bring him money for his journey, and urged him 
to bear his misfortune cheerfully; whereupon he 
burst into lamentation at his exile from a city 
where even his enemies were kinder than any 
friends he would find elsewhere. As he left the 
city, so Plutarch also tells us, he had cried aloud 
to Athena Polias, “O Lady of the City, why dost 
thou delight in three of the most cruel beasts — 
the owl, the snake, and the People?” and when 
young men came to talk to him during his exile, 
he dissuaded them from entering upon a political 
career, declaring that if he had a fresh start and 
two roads lay open to him, the one to the platform 
and the Assembly, the other straight to death, 
then, knowing, as he did, all that a political career 
involved — ^fears, jealousies, slanders, struggles, — 
he would take the road that led straight to death. 
He passed his time for some months partly in 
.(Egina, partly at Troezen; but he foimd Troezen 

of Special influence and responsibility, and that less important 
persons might well be more leniently treated. 

^ Plut., Dem, xxvi. 
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an unsafe refuge, and moved to the island of 
Calaureia, from which (as from ^gina) he could 
see Athens and the Attic coast. ^ Hence he wrote 
the Second Letter ascribed to him, in which he 
pleaded earnestly with the People for restoration 
to Athens. He recalled his long career of public 
service, and claimed the same leniency as was 
shown to his fellow-defendants; he protested his 
abiding loyalty to his country; and asked to be 
delivered, for the sake of the reputation of the 
People, as well as of his own, from the hardships 
and shame of exile. 

As for the other accused persons, Demades either 
did not venture or did not condescend to face the 
jury; he was condemned and fined, but did not 
leave Athens. Probably he was able to pay the fine 
inflicted, and thus remained free to take part in po- 
litical life. Philocles, who was held responsible for 
the original admission of Harpalus to Athens, as 
well as for his acceptance of Harpalus’ money, was 
driven into exile. Aristogeiton and the remainder 
of the defendants appear to have got off free. ® 

Such was the history of this unhappy affair. 
The result of it was that the party opposed to 
Demosthenes had temporarily a free hand. Not 
only Alexander, but also his deceased companion 
Hephasstion, received official worship.* Mene- 

* Dem., Ep., ii., §§ 17-20. See Note 4. 

» Dein., 4« Pent., § i04;inAristoi., § i5:Dem.,S^>.,ii., §§ 15 . i6. 

t Hyper., Epitaph., Col. viii.; Arrian, VII, xiv., § 7, jodii., § 6; 
Pint., Alex., Ixxii. 
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ssechmus prosecuted the sons of Lycurgus, claiming 
that they should make good that alleged deficit in 
the public accounts for which he had vainly tried 
to prove their father responsible; and they were 
actually condemned and imprisoned. But shortly 
afterwards their cause was taken up by Democles, 
a pupil of Theophrastus, and by Hypereides, and 
was strongly supported by Demosthenes in a let- 
ter addressed to the People — the third of those 
ascribed to him — ^ia which he declared that the 
People of Athens were being ill-spoken of abroad 
owing to their treatment of the sons of one of their 
most loyal and public-spirited servants; and that 
when Pytheas was suffered to riot in wealth and 
immorality, and those who had taken the patriotic 
side were driven into exile, it was plain that 
patriotism was unprofitable. He quoted instances 
of generous treatment accorded to far less deserv- 
ing persons, and at the close of the letter pleaded 
once more for himself, as well as for the sons of 
Lycurgus. Whether owing to this letter or to the 
activity of the advocates of the condemned in 
Athens, the People were moved to remorse for their 
ingratitude towards one of their greatest bene- 
factors, and the sons of Lycurgus were released.* 
The enemies of Demosthenes did not long enjoy 
their ascendancy; for early in June, 323, Alexander 
died at Babylon after a short illness. When first 
the rumour of his death reached Athens, Demades 
refused to credit it. “If Alexander were dead, ’ ’ he 
^ ViL X Oral., 842 d, and H5rper., fragm. 118 (Oxford text). 
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declared, ^‘the whole world would be reeking of 
his corpse’'^; and Phocion tried to quiet the public 
excitement by saying, in the manner characteristic 
of him, “If Alexander is dead to-day, he will be 
dead to-morrow and the next day also ; so that we 
have plenty of time to make our plans. '' In fact 
the situation was not at all clear, for there was no 
obvious successor to Alexander ; but as the result of 
the deliberations of his generals at Babylon, it was 
decided that his half-brother Arrhidaeus, a man of 
feeble mind, should be temporarily acknowledged 
King, saving the rights of the yet unborn infant of 
Alexander and Roxana, should it prove to be a 
boy; that Perdiccas should be regent; that Lysim- 
achus should have the command in Thrace and 
the Hellespont ; and that in Macedonia the supreme 
power should be divided between Antipater, as 
commander-in-chief, and Craterus, who shortly 
afterwards advanced as far as Cilicia, but did not 
at present proceed to Macedonia. Egypt was 
assigned to Ptolemy, and various provinces in Asia 
Minor to Eumenes, Antigonus, Leonnatus, and 
others. ^ 

Their short experience of Macedonian govern- 
ment led many Greek peoples at this crisis to 
attempt to throw off the yoke. Risings took 
place in Rhodes, Chios, and Ephesus. ^ In Greece 

^ Plut., Phoc,j xxii., etc. 

2 Arrian, SuppL, §§ 3, 7; Diod., XVIII, ii.-iv., vi.; Dexippus, 
fr. I. 

3 Diod., XVIII, viii.; Suid., v,, Ephorus; Strabo, XIV, p. 
645, etc.; Poly^n., VI, 49. 
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proper, the first active steps were taken by Leos- 
thenes, an Athenian, who had succeeded in keeping 
together at Tsenarum some eight thousand of the 
Greek soldiers who had returned from Asia; and 
this force was increased by the discontented sol- 
diers who flocked thither from all parts, as to a 
cave of Adullam. ^ On hearing the news of Alex- 
ander’s death, he went to Athens and opened 
negotiations with the Council, which gave him 
fifty talents and a supply of arms, and sent envoys 
in his interest to the ^tolians, and obtained a 
ready promise of support. These actions of the 
Council were not at first made known to the People, 
and it was not until the fact of Alexander’s death 
was placed beyond all doubt that a proposal to 
fight for freedom was brought before the Assembly, 
and recommended to it by Hypereides as weU as by 
messages from Demosthenes.^ The richer mem- 
bers of the Assembly advised the maintenance of 
the Peace, but were overborne by a large majority, 
the eloquence of Hypereides proving more effective 
than the cautious advice of Phocion, though some 
of Phocion’s observations were only too well 
founded. 5 “Leosthenes’ talk,” he said, “is like 
a cypress-tree — ^tall but unfruitful.” “When,” 
asked Hypereides, “will you ever advise the 
Athenians to fight?” “When I see the young,” 
said Phocion, “ready to do their duty, and the 

> Diod., XVII, cxi.; XVIII, ix. ; Paus., I, xxv, § 5 ; VIII, KL, § 5. 

2 Hyper., Epitaph. ^ col. ii.; Vit. X Or at., 849 f. 

5 Diod., XVIII, ix.; Dexippus, fr. 2. 
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rich to pay taxes, and the politicians to abstain 
from stealing public money.” The army of 
Leosthenes inspired no confidence in Phocion. 
“It is good enough,” said he, “for the short race. 
I am afraid of the long — of the campaign ; for the 
city has no other funds or ships or soldiers. ” But 
the Assembly was in no mood for caution. It was 
resolved to equip 240 ships, and to put all Atheni- 
ans under forty years of age into the field — ^those 
belonging to three of the tribes to guard Attica, 
those belonging to the remaining seven to serve be- 
yond the borders. They further sent embassies to 
other Greek States,in the hope of inducing them to 
join in a general rising and to claim their freedom. ^ 
So unpopular had the Macedonians become, that 
although it seemed to many persons in the other 
States that Athens was taking a premature and a 
dangerous step, the envoys found support almost 
everywhere. Besides the .(©tolians, many north- 
ern Greek tribes gave their adhesion — among them 
some of those Thessalian and neighbouring tribes 
which had been reckoned the most faithful allies 
of Macedonia. Boeotia and Euboea were in the 
occupation of Macedonian troops or were subject 
to strong Macedonian influence; yet even in Eu- 
boea the people of Carystus joined in the league. 
In the Peloponnese, Sparta was powerless, or at 
least unable to help; but the peoples of Argos, 
Sicyon, Epidaurus, Troezen, Elis, and Messenia 
all promised their aid. * As for funds, the treasure 
■ Diod., XVIII, X. » Ibid.t xi.; Paus., I, xxv., § 4. 
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of Harpalus was freely used.^ Demades was 
prosecuted for making illegal proposals and for 
impiety, and particularly for his proposal to re- 
cognise the divinity of Alexander. He was heavily 
fined — ^ten talents according to one authority, one 
hundred according to another — and lost his civic 
rights.® Pytheas also was prosecuted and was 
imprisoned; but he escaped, and he and Callime- 
don betook themselves to Antipater, and were 
despatched by him to the Peloponnese to counter- 
act the effect of the embassies sent thither by the 
Athenians. 3 In Arcadia Pytheas encountered 
Demosthenes, who, though in exile, used all his 
powers to aid Hypereides, Polyeuctus, and the 
other spokesmen of Athens. Pytheas (according 
to Plutarch’s story) remarked that, just as asses’ 
milk made mischief in a house, so an Athen- 
ian embassy was bound to cause disorders in 
a state. “No,” replied Demosthenes; “asses’ 
milk is a good medicine, and so is a visit from 
the Athenians.” 

So great were the services rendered by Demo- 
sthenes, that the Athenian People determined to 
recall him. The formal decree for this purpose 
was proposed by his nephew Demon; and since it 
would have been unconstitutional to remit the 
fine of fifty talents which the orator had been 

-Diod., XVIII, ix. 

» Died., XVIII, xviii.; Plut., Phoc., xxvi.; Athen., VI, p. 251 b; 
^Han., Var. H*, V, xii. 

3 Suid., s, V., Pytheas; Plut., Dem,t xxvii. 
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condemned to pay, he was ordered to prepare and 
decorate the altar of Zeus the Saviour for a forth- 
coming festival, and to enable him to meet this 
very slight expenditure, the sum of fifty talents was 
voted to him." We may suspect that the money 
came out of the treasure of Harpalus. A trireme 
was sent to convey him from .lEgina, and at the 
Peirasus he was met by a great concoxirse of his 
fellow-citizens, headed by the nine archons and 
the priests; and we are told that he raised his 
hands towards heaven and thanked the gods that 
he had been granted an even more honourable 
return than Alcibiadeg, since his restoration was 
not forced upon his fellow-dtizens, but was their 
voluntary act. 

Before this happy event took place, the war had 
probably begun. Leosthenes commenced opera- 
tions by sending a force of eight thousand men by 
sea from Tsenarum to ..iEtolia; here he was joined 
by an army of seven thousand ZEtolians; and with 
the combined forces he marched to Thermopyte 
and occupied the Pass without encountering 
opposition. The Athenians had by this time 
despatched a force of five thousand dtizen-infan- 
try, five hundred cavalry, and two thousand mer- 
cenaries to join him; but they were unable to effect 
a passage through Boeotia, owing to the strong 
resistance offered by the allies of the Macedonians, 
until Leosthenes marched southward with part of 

* Plut., Dem.y xxvii.; Vit. X Oral., 846 d; Justin, XIII, v. 
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his forces, defeated the enemy, and so enabled the 
Athenian troops to reach Thermopylffi. ^ He then 
moved northward to confront Antipater, who came 
to meet him with thirteen thousand infantry and 
six hundred cavalry, not waiting for the reinforce- 
ments which he had urgently requested Craterus 
and Leonnatus to send. The first engagement took 
place near Heracleia. In the middle of the battle. 
Antipater’s Thessalian cavalry rode over and joined 
Leosthenes, and Antipater was obliged to throw 
himself into the fortress of Lamia, to wait for the 
expected reinforcements from Asia. He was 
blockaded by Leosthenes, who had no siege-train 
with him, and failed to storm the fortress, but 
hoped to starve the defenders out. Antipater 
was one time so hard pressed that he asked Leos- 
thenes for terms; but Leosthenes would accept 
nothing less than unconditional surrender, and this 
was naturally refused, ® 

Leosthenes’ forces had grown considerably 
through accessions of troops from the peoples of 
north Greece, but he could not draw Antipater into 
the field. A peculiarly severe winter proved even 
more trying to his soldiers than the petty fighting 
to which they were continuously exposed; the 
.iEtolians made excuses and returned home; and 
finally Leosthenes himself was struck on the head 
by a stone, and died two days afterwards. ^ 

*Diod., XVIII, ix., xi.; Hyper., Epitaph. ^ col. v. 

» Diod., XVIII, xii., xviii.; Polyasn., IV, iv., § 2 , 

3Diod., XVIII, xiii. 
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The Funeral Oration in honour of Leosthenes 
and others who had fallen in the campaign was en- 
trusted to Hypereides.^ The greater part of his 
speech has come down to us, and is a striking 
specimen of the type, which was peculiar to 
Athens. The matter, and even the style, of the 
speech were largely determined by convention — 
the introduction, in which the orator apologises 
for his own inadequacy; the praise of Athens, her 
indigenous People and the noble upbringing of her 
sons; the praise of the fallen, and the recital of 
their services to their country; the prophecy of an 
immortality of fame for them; the anticipation of 
their meeting in another world with the glorious 
men of old; the mingled congratulation and con- 
solation addressed to the bereaved; and (as re- 
gards style) the series of those artificial antitheses 
of which Gorgias had set the example. Yet aU 
these conventional elements are treated by Hyper- 
eides with a peculiar grace and no small imagina- 
tive power; and the speech is a worthy monument 
of the last struggle of the Hellenes for freedom. 

Leosthenes was succeeded in the command by 
Antiphilus, who, though he was an able general, 
had not the commanding personality which was 
particularly needed, if the depression caused by 
Leosthenes’ death was to be surmounted.® Not 

' It is very doubtful whether Diodorus is right in saying that 
Demosthenes had not yet returned to Athens. The reason for 
the selection of Hypereides was doubtless that he (after Leosthe- 
nes) was the chief promoter of the war. (So Schafer, iii., p. 374.) 

^ Paus., I, XXV., § 5: Justin, XIII, v. 
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long afterwards Leonnatus, in response to Anti- 
pater’s urgent call, crossed to Europe and marched 
into Thessaly with more than twenty thousand 
infantry and fifteen hundred cavalry. Antiphilus 
abandoned the siege of Lamia and moved north- 
wards at the head of twenty-two thousand infantry 
and thirty-five hundred cavalry. In a severe cav- 
alry engagement, Leonnatus was defeated and 
slain; and the Macedonian infantry, not daring 
to face the Thessalian horse, withdrew into the 
hills. But on the following day Antipater joined 
forces with the relieving army, and marched north- 
wards, unmolested by Antiphilus; and on the 
banks of the Peneius he was joined by Craterus 
and a large army. 

At sea the Macedonian fleet proved victorious, 
and though the Athenians equipped all the ships 
they could, the total number which put to sea 
under Euetion was only 170; and they were twice 
severely defeated — ^the first time, probably, near 
Abydos (Euetion having proceeded thither to 
guard the Hellespont) ; the second time by Cleitus 
with 240 ships, near Amorgos.* But a force of 
Macedonians and mercenaries which landed on the 
coast of Attica near Rhamnus and laid it waste 
was repulsed with considerable loss by Phocion at 
the head of a citizen-levy.^ At the same time 

' The evidence of unpublished inscriptions is cited for these 
battles by Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 17; Diodorus assigns 
both victories to Cleitus. The Athenians had a larger number of 
ships, but could not man them. See also Beloch, Gr. Gesch., iii., 
p. 76 a. “ Diod., XVIII, xv., xvL; Plut., Phoc., xxv. 
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Phocion resisted successfully the proposal that an 
Athenian force should invade Boeotia. Antiphi- 
lus remained in Thessaly; but his forces had 
been for some time falling away, many contingents 
leaving either because they thought that Leosthen- 
es' successes had settled the war, or because the 
soldiers had affairs to attend to at home ; and signs 
of discontent showed themselves in the camp. 
When Antipater and Craterus marched south- 
wards with an army of nearly fifty thousand men in 
all, Antiphilus had less than thirty thousand to 
oppose to them. The two armies met at Crannon, 
on the 7th of Metageitnion (early in August, 322), 
the anniversary of the battle of Chaeroneia. The 
battle was in itself indecisive, though the Greek 
loss was heavier than the Macedonian; but the 
council of war called next day by Antiphilus and 
Menon (who commanded the cavalry) rejected the 
proposal to request the Greek States to despatch 
reinforcements, and decided to send a message to 
Antipater, asking him to discuss terms of peace. 
But Antipater refused to recognise the anti- 
Macedonian league as a whole, and replied that 
each State must treat with him separately; while 
at the same time he proceeded to take the Thes- 
salian towns one after another by storm, and 
Pharsalus among them. The result was that the 
States of northern Greece soon came to terms with 
him, being further encouraged to do so by his 
envoys, who promised favourable terms to those 
^ Plut., Fhoc., xxiv.; Poly (Bn., Ill, xii. 
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who submitted; and before long, out of all the 
members of the league which had been formed, the 
^tolians and Athenians alone were left.^ 

The Athenians now found it necessary them- 
selves to ask Antipater for conditions of peace. 
At what precise moment they first sent to him is 
uncertain. It may have been after the taking of 
Pharsalus® ; but it was probably not until Antipater 
and Craterus had crossed the Pass of Thermopylae 
and encamped in Boeotia. Then the Athenians, 
in alarm, once more called upon Demades to get 
them out of their difficulty, restoring to him his 
civic rights, and cancelHng the fine which had led 
to his loss of them. He went to Antipater’s camp 
with Phocion and Demetrius of Phalerum; but 
Antipater would agree to no terms except ab- 
solute surrender — ^the only terms which, in an 
evil hour, Leosthenes had been willing to accept 
from him at Lamia. That Antipater did not 
march into Attica, as Craterus desired to do, 
before dictating terms, was only due to his respect 
for Phocion. 3 

The Athenians had no choice but to submit. 
They had not even, as in former days, any su- 
premacy at sea, and would have had no power to 
withstand a blockade; and although Demochares, 
the nephew of Demosthenes, entered the Assembly 
with his sword and called his fellow-cotmtrymen to 

*Diod., XVIII, xvii. 

“ ViL X Oral., 846 e, does not really prove this. 

5 Diod., XVIII, xviii.; Plut., Phoc.^ xxvi. 
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arms," it was resolved to send Phocion and the 
other ambassadors back to Thebes, to announce 
to Antipater the unconditional surrender of the 
city. The philosopher Xenocrates, the head of 
the Academy, was sent with them, in the hope that 
being a friend of Antipater he might use his 
influence to advantage; but Antipater refused to 
hear him." Antipater then announced that the 
Athenians would be allowed to retain possession 
of Attica, but not of Oropus, which was given to 
the Boeotians. Lemnos and Imbros appear also 
to have remained in the hands of Athens.^ The 
question of the possession of Samos was referred 
to the regent Perdiccas, who subsequently re- 
stored the island to its former inhabitants, and 
ordered the Athenian settlers to withdraw. The 
Athenians were required to deliver up to Antipater 
the orators who had promoted the war; and to 
revise the constitution in such a way as to restrict 
the franchise to citizens who had a property of 
at least twenty minas. On these conditions they 
would be permitted to be the friends and allies of 
Macedonia. A Macedonian garrison was to be 
placed in Munychia, and a heavy war-indemnity 
was required.'* Xenocrates is said, on hearing the 
terms, to have declared them to be reasonable 
terms for slaves, but harsh for free men; and 

• Vie. X Oral., 847 c., d. “ Plut., Phoc., xxviL 

sDiod., XIX, Ixviii.; XX, xlvi.; ii., 268, 592, 737, etc. 

■iDiod., XVIII, rviii., Ivi.; Plut., Phoc., xxvii.; Diog. Lsert., 

X,i. 
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Phocion did his best to induce Antipater to give 
up his determination to garrison Munychia, but 
in vain. “I will do you any favour, Phocion,” 
Antipater replied, “which does not mean destruc- 
tion for you and for us”; and Callimedon, one of 
Phocion’s colleagues, and a man of strongly anti- 
democratic sentiments, is said himself to have 
opposed Phocion’s request. The surest way to 
quell any desire to resist the conqueror was to 
disfranchise the greater number of those poorer 
citizens whose inclinations were generally towards 
war. On the day of the procession which escorted 
the statue of lacchus from Athens to Eleusis, at 
the opening of the Eleusinian Mysteries (the 20th 
of Boedromion, in the middle of September, 322), 
— ordinarily a day of joy and religious emotion, 
— a Macedonian force under Menyllus occupied 
Munychia, and the visible proof of the humiliation 
of Athens was complete. By the constitutional 
change imposed upon the city 12,000 citizens lost 
the franchise, and 9000 only retained it. A very 
large proportion of those who were disfranchised 
were deported at Antipater’s bidding to new homes 
in Thrace and elsewhere. 

The chief power in Athens was once more in the 
hands of Demades and Phocion, with whom were 
associated Pytheas, Callimedon, and others of the 
Macedonian party. On the proposal of Demades, 
sentence of death for high treason was passed 
against Demosthenes, Hypereides, Himerasus, and 

^Diod., XVIII, xviii,; Plut., Phoc.^ xxviii. 
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other patriotic orators.^ The condemned had 
probably already fled from Athens; but the 
emissaries of Antipater were in pursuit, and did 
their work only too well, taking no account even 
of the privilege of sanctuary.^ Archias of Thurii, 
sumamed “the exile-hunter,”'* seized Hypereides, 
Himeraeus, and Aristonicus in the temple of -^acus 
in ^gina, and sent them to Antipater at Cleonse, 
where they were executed on the 9th of Pyan- 
epsion (early in October).* Demosthenes took 
refuge in the sanctuary of Poseidon in the island 
of Calaureia. There Archias landed with some 
Thracian soldiers, and first tried to induce him to 
leave the sanctuary by promising that he should 
suffer no injury. According to Plutarch’s story, 
Demosthenes had had a dream on the previous 
night, in which he thought that he was acting a 
tragedy, as the rival of Archias (who had been an 
actor by profession), and that though he won the 
favour of the audience, he failed in the end for 
lack of proper equipment. No offer that Archias 
could now make induced him to surrender. 
“Your acting, Archias, ” he said, “never convinced 
me yet, nor will your promises now.” Archias 
then changed his tone, and began to use threats. 
“Ah!” said Demosthenes, “now I hear the voice 
from the Macedonian tripod; you were acting 
until now. W ait a little, ’ ’ he added, ‘ ‘ until I have 
written a message to my friends at home.” He 

^ Suid., s. V. ^AvrliraTpos. * Polyb. ix., xxix. ^(pvyadodi^pas, 

4 Plut., Dem., xxviii., etc.; comp. ViL X Orat,, 849 b, c. 
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then retired within the temple and took a tablet, 
and biting the end of his pen, as he used to do 
when he was composing, he kept it between his 
lips for a short time, and then covered up his head. 
The soldiers thought that this was a sign of 
cowardice, and Archias again offered to effect 
a reconciliation for him with Antipater. But 
when Demosthenes felt the poison, which he had 
concealed in the quill, beginning to work, he cried, 
“Now, Antipater, the time has come when you 
can play the part of Creon, and cast my body away 
unburied. Dear Poseidon, I leave thy sacred 
precincts before I die; for Antipater and the 
Macedonians have not even left thy sanctuary 
unpolluted.” So saying, he tottered forward. 
As he passed the altar he fell, and died with a 
single groan. The day was the i6th of Pyan- 
epsion, the day on which the women celebrating 
the Thesmophoria held their solemn fast. * 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XIII 

I. Mr. D. G. Hogarth in the English Historical Review for 
1887, p. 317, and (with some slight modifications) in his Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon, p. 198, attempts to prove that the 
demand for divine honours for Alexander was made not by himself, 

^ Pint., Dem.f xxix., xxx. Plutarch mentions some variations of 
the story which became current; e, g. that he imbibed the poison 
from an amulet, or took it from a bag which he carried around his 
neck. He adds that the heading, but no more, of a letter to 
Antipater was found upon his person when he fell, according to 
one version. Demochares stated some years afterwards that his 
uncle had not died of poison, but had been mercifully taken out of 
this life by the gods at this critical moment. 
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but by his supporters in the several cities of Greece, and was '‘a 
spontaneous outburst of adulation from various cities, led by the 
philo-Macedonian party in each, intended to greet the conquerer 
on the earliest occasion whereon an embassy could approach his 
presence.” He points out that the only authority which ex- 
pressly mentions a letter from Alexander as the occasion of the 
votes and debates in the several cities iSi^ilian., Var. Hist., II, 
xix., who records how dWoc fikv &\\a hp'f]<f>l(ravTo^ AaKedaLfiSvioi 5’ 
iKccva^ ’ETreidy ^oi^Xerat 6€bs elpat, earo) de6s. Arrian, 

VII, xxiii., describes the embassies which subsequently went 
to Alexander as garbed &(nrep dccopol bridev els ripJ^v deov d4>vyfj^voL, 
but does not say that it was in obedience to a command 
from Alexander that they did so. It is true that .^lian 
is not always trustworthy; but it is surely not justifiable to 
discredit his story on the ground that the Spartan reply is too 
characteristically “Laconic” to be true — at least to be true of 
Sparta in 324. Nor is the fact that his head was not struck on 
any coin (for this was a mark of divinity) in his lifetime in itself 
conclusive, especially as he died so soon after the date of the 
alleged claim to divine honours. 

Mr, Hogarth also tries to show that the vpoaiaivnffis or 
adoration of Alexander in Bactria in 327 was due to a politic 
determination on his part to assimilate the habit of the two 
peoples — the Persian and the Macedonian — in their King’s 
presence, and did not imply a claim to divinity. But those who 
were present certainly interpreted it in the latter way, if there is 
any truth in Arrian’s account; and Mr. Hogarth’s attempt to 
discredit Arrian’s authority at this point is not very convincing. 

At best, it must be left an open question whether Alexander 
himself claimed divinity or not. So far as the position in Athens 
is concerned, it makes little difference whether the demand was 
initiated by Alexander or by Demades; though it does affect 
our estimate of Alexander’s character, which Mr. Hogarth is 
concerned to defend. (See also Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schriften, 
pp. 285 ff.; esp. pp. 330, 332.) 

2. InPlut.jPew., ix., and Vit X Oral., 845 b, c, we find the 
story of a brilliant address delivered by Demosthenes at Olympia, 
in reply to a sophist named Lamachus, who had uttered a panegy- 
ric on Philip and Alexander, combined with denunciations of the 
Thebans and Chalcideans; whose services to Greece Demosthenes 
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extolled, while attacking those who flattered the Macedonians. 
No date is given, and Schafer assigns the incident to the present 
occasion; but it seems at least as likely that it took place in 332, 
though we have no independent evidence of Demosthenes* 
presence at Olympia in that year. 

3. Haupt {Die VorgescMchte des harpalischen Processes, 
Rhein. Mus., xxxiv., pp. S77-3S7') thinks^that the split in the anti- 
Macedonian party may have been of still longer standing. He 
notes that Hypereides gets his material for the denunciation of 
Demosthenes from as far back as the date of the destruction of 
Thebes; and that he and Deinarchus use virtually the same 
language about Thebes and about the alleged overtures of Demos- 
thenes to Alexander and Olympias; and he argues that this means 
that Hypereides cannot have been in agreement with Demosthe- 
nes at that time. But all that it necessarily implies is that he was 
getting up the best case he could against Demosthenes, and using 
any material that would serve his turn. He may, however, have 
been alienated by Demosthenes* withdrawal of active support 
from the Peloponnesian revolt in 330, or by his acquiescence in 
the recognition of Alexander’s divinity. It is also possible (see 
above, p»448) that the substitution of Menesaechmus for Lycurgus 
in 326 was due to differences in the party; but the evidence does 
not permit certainty. 

4. The genuineness of the Second and Third Letters ascribed to 
Demosthenes is disputed by Schafer, Westermann and others. 
Absolute proof is impossible; but Blass {Att. Ber., Ill, i., pp. 440 
ff., and III, ii., pp. 406-7) makes out a veiy strong case for their 
genuineness, and I have felt at liberty to use them as historical 
documents. If they are not by Demosthenes, they probably 
date from very shortly after his time; and nothing of first-rate 
importance depends upon them. The genuineness of the First 
Letter is far more doubtful (it is an exhortation to internal unity 
after the death of Alexander). The Fourth and Fifth are 
probably spurious. 
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CONCLUSION 

T he question' how far Demosthenes was justi- 
fied in the policy which he pursued has been 
discussed in the preceding chapters in relation to 
each of the principal crises of the struggle in which 
he played, so large a part. His vindication of 
himself in the Speech on the Crown is more con- 
vincing than any discussion at the present day 
can possibly be, and very little more need be said. 

The claim of Demosthenes to be ranked among 
the heroic men of the past rests above all on the 
constancy and sincerity with which he defended 
the noblest cause known to the Greeks — ^that of 
Hellenic liberty; and only those who have failed 
to recognise that most of what was best in the 
Greek, and, above all, in the Athenian character 
sprang from and was botmd up with political 
liberty, can seriously censure his choice. If any 
cause was, to a Greek, worth fighting for to the 
death, that for which Demosthenes fought and 
died was pre-eminently so. Polybius indeed,"^ 
Writing two centuries later, declared that the 
' Polybius, XVII, xiv. 
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"crop of traitors” in the Greek cities, whom 
Demosthenes so vehemently denounced, deserved 
no such name, and that they were pursuing the 
true interest of their several countries in submitting 
to Philip and Alexander, and finding in subjection 
to a common master that freedom from strife with 
one another which they had failed to find so long 
as they were autonomous. Yet such a solution 
of their political problems can hardly be called an 
honourable one; nor did these States ever bring 
forth fruits comparable to those achievements by 
which the Athenians, when they were most fully 
inspired by the spirit of freedom, won the admira- 
tion of humanity. 

Moreover, it is plain that the test by which 
Polybius tried the policy of the statesmen of the 
fourth century was simply that of success. Dem- 
osthenes’ policy, he said, -led to the disaster of 
Chseroneia, whereas the Arcadians and Messen- 
ians enjoyed the blessings of peace. If success is 
the true and only test of statesmanship, Polybius 
was doubtless right. But if political liberty had 
proved itself so precious that without it the 
whole of life would have seemed to be lived on a 
lower plane, success was an altogether unworthy 
criterion by which to judge the actions of those 
who were dominated by such a sentiment. Demo- 
sthenes was convinced that such was the persuasion 
of the Athenians, if not of all other Greek peoples, 
and that by struggling to the end for the freedom 
of Athens, and causing the Athenians to struggle 
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for the freedom of the Hellenes, he was fulfilling 
their noblest instincts. 

If, however, success is seriously taken to be the 
proper criterion of merit, it must not be forgotten 
that the policy of Demosthenes very nearly did 
succeed. Philip was actually discoinfited before 
Byzantium; and the defeat of Chseroneia was due 
to nothing which it was in Demosthenes’ power to 
provide against, nor even to the inferiority of the 
forces which he had brought together, but sim- 
ply to bad generalship. Whether, supposing that 
Philip had been defeated at Chseroneia.the struggle 
would have been at an end, no one can say; and 
it is idle to speculate upon such questions; but at 
least the defenders of Hellenic liberty came near 
enough to success to justify their attempt, even 
from the narrow standpoint assumed by Polybius 
and by some modem critics. Nor is it without 
significance that Aristotle (who had no special 
liking for Demosthenes), when he desires to iEus- 
trate a common form of fallacy, ^ finds a conspicu- 
ous illustration in the statement that the poUcy 
of Demosthenes was responsible for all the evils 
that befell his country. 

The principal causes of the failure of Demos- 
thenes’ plans have long been plain to us — the 
unsteadiness of the Athenian people; the lack of 
generals comparable in ability to the statesmen of 
the time; the disunion of the Greek States. For 
the second of these causes, no blame attaches to 

^ The argument post hoc, ergo propter hoc: Ar., RheL, II, xxiv. 
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Demosthenes, and it is not certain that he could 
have been aware of the inferiority of the Athenian 
commanders until they were put to the test. The 
disunion of the States he strove hard to overcome, 
and to a very remarkable extent he succeeded. 
The alliance of Thebes and Athens was a thing of 
which the most sanguine prophet could never have 
dreamed a few years before. 

But ought Demosthenes to have recognised that 
his fellow-countrymen were no longer equal to the 
strain to which he desired to subject them? Is 
he to be blamed for taking too generous a view of 
their character? Certainly he was not unaware of 
their defects. No one ever pointed out more 
candidly than he, how far they fell short of the 
traditional ideal of Athenian citizenship, or re- 
alised more clearly their unwillingness to sacri- 
fice pleasure and ease, and to undertake great 
personal risks for the sake of the national honour. 
The fickle and spasmodic nature of theirpatriotism, 
their liability to be carried about by alternate 
gusts of courage and alarm, were constantly before 
him. Yet even so, incapable of sustained effort 
and prolonged sacrifices as the Athenians were, it 
was a nobler thing to attempt to revive in them the 
spirit which they had lost, than to acquiesce in 
their degeneracy and levity, and to “despair of the 
Republic. ” Nor must it be forgotten that in this 
attempt also Demosthenes came nearly enough 
within reach of success to justify Ms policy in the 
judgment of any large-minded critic. 
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Demosthenes’ ideal and his determination to 
maintain it, as the ideal not of himself alone but 
of his nation, stand in no need of vindication ; and 
he well deserves our admiration for the courage 
with which, in pursuit of this ideal, he contended 
against those desires and prejudices of his fellow- 
countrymen which were inconsistent with it. 
In three important points at least, his policy ran 
directly counter to popular sentiment — ^in his 
demand that the festival-money should be given 
up for purposes of war; in his far-sighted desire 
to bring about an alliance with Thebes ; and in his 
attempt to obtain the co-operation of the Persian 
King against Philip. Yet aU these aims he pur- 
sued without faltering in face of attack and 
misrepresentation; and there can be little doubt 
that he was wise, as well as courageous, in so 
doing. 

The question whether liberty and pre-eminence 
are political ideals which possess a universal value 
and need no justification is too large to discuss here. 
There are many who believe (as Plato and Arist- 
otle probably believed) that these are secondary 
in importance to the good life of the individual 
in a peaceful society, and to whom militarism and 
imperialism are consequently abominable. There 
is something to be said for this view. But it must 
not be forgotten that m the Athens of Demosthe- 
nes’ day it was a view which had not made its 
way into the region of practical politics, but was 
peculiar to philosophic circles. There is no evi- 
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dence that it was desire for the good life, or for 
the refined enjoyment of art, literature, and philo- 
sophy, that made the majority of the Athenians 
unwilling to fight; or that any higher motives 
than business, pleasure, and love of ease were the 
cause of their reluctance. Nor is it an absurd 
contention that the life of the individual is itself 
greatly ennobled by membership of an imperial 
nation.’' It may at least be doubted whether 
more than a handful of Athenians thought other- 
wise; and if so, it is a mistake to judge Demos- 
thenes by a standard which is out of relation to the 
political life of his times. 

The faults which sullied the character of Demos- 
thenes as a public man are not only conspicuous, 
but are such as tend in many ways to alienate the 
sympathies of the modem world from him. The 
worst, perhaps, was an indifference to truth, which, 
while it was not incompatible with the larger 
sincerity manifested in his constancy to the su- 
preme objects of his Hfe, led him to deal very 
tmfairly with his opponents, to falsify history, and 
to repudiate his own share in transactions which 
were perfectly proper, but which had come in 
time to be viewed with disfavour by the majority 
of the Athenians. Doubtless some of the blame 

^ It cannot of course be contended that the noblest ele- 
ment in British imperialism — the government of dependent 
races for the good of the governed, and the bringing of light 
to those who sit in darkness — was present in ^the imperialism of 
Athens, but this does not invalidate the contention stated in 
the text. 
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for this should be assigned to the People itself; 
and Demosthenes’ attempts to deceive the People 
in regard to the past are in some degree excusable 
when we consider that if he had spoken or ad- 
mitted the whole truth, his policy in regard to the 
present and future would certainly have been im- 
perilled. It may be that absolute truthfulness 
is not possible for the leader of a democracy. But 
it is difficult not to feel that the misrepresentations 
of which Demosthenes was guilty sometimes went 
beyond anything that such considerations can 
justify; that one who could lament over the 
calamities of the Phocians, which he had done 
nothing to prevent, and could ascribe them to the 
man who (if anyone had done so) had helped to miti- 
gate them deserves the severest reprobation; and 
that his scandalous inventions in regard to his rival’s 
history and morals are utterly atrocious. There 
was also a certain intransigeance — amotmting at 
times almost to ferocity — in his absolute refusal 
to consider even the most reasonable offers which 
Philip might make, and in the steps which he 
took to exacerbate the relations between Athens 
and the King of Macedon. No doubt he was 
whole-heartedly convinced that even if a compact, 
as favourable to Athens as possible, were made 
with Philip, it would mean at best that Athens 
would be sure only of the second place in the 
Hellenic world; and that whatever compact were 
made, it would only be observed by Philip until 
such time as he desired to break it. Yet Demos- 
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thenes, however sincere and patriotic he may have 
been, is sometimes repellent in the hatred which 
he displays, and at times this hatred led him to 
make false charges and to commit acts of cruelty 
which admit of no justification. 

In his money-dealings he did not always observe 
the standard of correctness which a modem 
statesman is expected, as a matter of course, to 
observe. There is not, however, an iota of 
evidence that will stand criticism to show that 
he profited personally by any of the transactions 
that were alleged against him; and the worst of 
these transactions, the appropriation of Harpalus’ 
treasure, was probably dictated, just as his receipt 
of the gold from Persia had been, by public spirit 
so intense as to render him unscrupulous about 
means. Judged by the standard of his times, he is 
almost beyond reproach. It is not unworthy of 
notice that within a few months of condemn- 
ing Demosthenes for taking some of Harpalus’ 
money, the People themselves took all that was 
left of it to pay the cost of the Lamian War. No 
one now asserts that the policy of Demosthenes 
was in the smallest degree influenced by considera- 
tions of gain or of gratitude for presents received. 
It is doubtful whether this could be said of some 
of the orators who opposed him. 

To the enumeration of his faults as a statesman, 
it must be added that he seems to have been a 
man of an unsociable and unfriendly temperament, 
and a bitter and relentless enemy; in all that we 
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leam about him from the ancients or from his own 
writings, there is no hint of any intimate friend- 
ship or domestic affection. So wholly was he 
identified with political aims, that he almost 
seems to have had no private life. He was, 
moreover, deficient in humour and in gentlemanly 
feeling; and both these faults reveal an unattrac- 
tive narrowness of imagination. 

But against these faults, public and private, is 
to be set a devotion to a great ideal, absorbing 
the whole man ; a capacity for work unrivalled in 
the history of great statesmen; a thoroughness in 
all that he did, which cared for every detail, and 
left nothing to chance; a gift of language, pene- 
trated and transformed into eloquence of the 
very highest order by the passion for a great cause ; 
and a courage which rose superior to all physi- 
cal weakness, and was not daunted by failure or 
danger. The greatness of his character in these 
respects more than redeems its unloveliness.'' 

Many years after Demosthenes' death, in the 
year 280 B.c., when there was a temporary revival 
of the spirit of independence in Athens, his 
nephew Demochares carried a decree that his 
statue in bronze should be erected in the market- 
place, and that the eldest son of his house should 
always receive maintenance at the public cost in 

^ I have attempted a brief appreciation of the character of 
Demosthenes as an orator in the introduction to my translation 
of the Public Speeches, and need not repeat what is there said. 
See also Index, s. v, Demosthenes. 
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the Prytaneum. The statue which was erected 
was the work of Polyeuctus, and its character is 
familiar to us through the two great copies of it in 
marble which have come down to us. Of these 
one is in Lord Sackville’s collection at Khole, the 
other in the Vatican. In both these the hands 
which hold a roll are substitutes for those which 
originally belonged to the statue. In the original 
the hands were clasped tightly, and a story is told 
of a soldier who deposited all his money in the 
hollow formed by these clasped hands; the leaves 
of a plane-tree which stood near fell into the 
hollow and concealed the gold for a long time ; and 
when the soldier came back and found his money, 
the wits of the time vied in making epigrams on 
the orator’s incorruptibility.^ In the year 1901 
a pair of clasped hands in marble was formd in 
the gardens of the Palazzo Barberini in Rome. 
These proved to be the hands of a copy of the ori- 
ginal work of Polyeuctus ; and a cast of the Vatican 
statue which was made, with these hands in place 
of the well-known ones, proves the superiority 
of the original design.® The earnestness and 
strong emotion which the clasped hands betoken 
are in keeping with the character of Demosthenes 
as a politician and an orator. It is possible that the 
hands which hold a roll were substituted at some 


* Plut., XXX., xxxi.; cp. ViL X Orat,, 847 a, 850 f. 

* See illustration. The discovery and restoration were the 
work of P. Hartwig (see Jahrbuch des K. Deutschen Archdolog-^ 
ischen Instituts^ vol. xviii., pp. 28, 29). 




THE STATUE OF DEMOSTHENES RESTORED BY HARTWIG 


FROM the JAHRBUCH DES DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS, VOL 
XVIII, PARTI, PAQE28, PUBLISHED BY GEORGE REIMER^ BERLIN, 1903 
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period when (the original hands having been lost) 
Demosthenes was regarded from the standpoint 
of his literary eminence, rather than of his political 
importance and moral force. 
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Callias, Althenian, 378 
Callias, of Chalcis, 210, 21 1, 
^ 325, 326, 344-347, 422 
Callias, of Phocis, 237 
Callicles, 31, 32 
Callimedon, 458, 478, 484 
Callisthenes (i), 99; (2), 454, 
461 

Callistratus, 47, 50, 51, 57, 
60, 86, 159 
Calybe, 330 

Cardia, 63, 160, 162, 179, 276, 


313, 314, 331, 332 

Carystus, 214, 475 
Cassopia, 323 
Cephallenia, 51 

Cephisodotus, general, 61, 62; 
orator, 1 17, 205 

Cephisophon, 344, 352, 448, 
461 

Cersobleptes, 61, 63, 160-170, 
179-181, 256, 263, 266, 267, 

276, 305, 313, 327, 329 

Cetriporis, 158, i6l 
Chabrias, 50, 52, 58, 63, 100, 
no 

Chasrephilus, 447 
Chaeroneia, 175, 383-392 
Chalcedon, 60, 68 
Chalcidic League, 48, 52, 146, 
182, 183, 199, 207, {See 
also Olynthus.) 
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Chalcis, 51, 210, 283, 325, 326, 

343.346,395 

Chares, 100, 109, no, 119, 
l6i, 164, 176, 195, 198, 199, 
205, 227, 340, 350, 352, 357, 
358, 379. 385, 387 
Charides, 450, 461 
Charidemus, 61-63, I03. i55. 
161, 162, 167, 168, 180, 181, 
184, 198, 199, 200, 393, 396, 
414, 415 

Chersonese, Speech on, 331- 


Chersonese, Thracian, 53, 58, 
59, 62, 63, 69, 109, 154, 
160 ff., 179, 180, 227, 244, 
267, 268, 276, 306, 331- 
333. 337. 340. 341. 348, 
349. 353. 396 
Chersonese, Tauric, 2 
Chios, 51, 109-111, 340, 341, 

^ 353, 473 
Cimon, 240, 241 
Cirrha, 360, 361 
Clazomenffi, 45 
Clearchus, 373 

Cleitarchus, 324-326, 343, 344, 
346 

Cleitus, 480 
Cleobule, 2, 4 
Cleombrotus, 53 
Cleomenes, 447 
Cleon, 454 
Cleonas, 485 
Cleopatra, 405-407 
Cleophon, 97, 251 
Cleruchs, 69 
Cnidos, 43 
Cnosion, 466 

Confederacy, Second Athenian, 
50 ff., 68-70, 93, 396 
Conon, admiral, 43 
Conon, banker, 447 
Conon, Speech against, 32, 


Constitution. See Athens 
Constitution, Speech on the, 
38, 108 

Corcyra, 42, 51, 68, 344, 376 
Corinth, Corinthians, 42, 43, 
65. 190. 323, 344. 400 


Corinth, Congress at, 400, 401, 
408, 409, 419, 428 
Corn-Supply, at Athens, 2, 5, 
9, 60, 69, 72-75. 99. 102, 
180, 327, 341.357. 394. 447. 

451 

Coroneia, 176, 288, 384, 385 
Cos, III, 135, 136, 353 
Cothelas, 330 
Cottyphus, 361-363 
Cotys, 59, 61, 62 
Council of Areopagus. See 
Areopagus 

Council of Five Hundred, 83, 
84, 107, 113, 236, 245, 265, 
277. 362, 371, 393, 404, 430 
Crannon, 481 
Craterus, 473, 480-482 
Crenides, 158 
Crete, 424 
Critobulus, 263 
Crithote, 62 
Crobyle, 332 

Ctesiphon, ambassador, 230, 
231, 240, 245, 246; politician, 
404, 430-445 
Ctesippus, 1 17 
Cynoscephalae, 57 
Cyprothemis, 58 
Cyprus, 45, 47 
Cytimum, 368, 369, 379 
Cyzicus, 60 

Daochus, 373 
Darius, 19 1, 410, 424 
Datum, 159, 164 
Deiares, 227 

Deinarchus, 346, 421, 427, 
446, 448, 458, 461, 463, 464, 
4-68, 488 
Deipyrus, 227 

Delian League, Second. See 
Confederacy 

Delos, 184, 309, 310, 396, 448 
Delphi, 55, 171-175. 268, 269, 
359-361,377 

Demades, 195, 392, 396, 397, 
401, 403, 408, 413, 415, 
420-422, 426, 427, 446, 455, 

459, 472, 476, 484 

Demagogues, 44 
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Detnes, political life of, 78, 
107 

Demetrius, 30, 482 
Demochares, 2, 13, 482, 487 
Democles, 472 
Democracy. See Athens 
Democrates, 237 
Demomeles, 13, 14, 379 
Demon, 4, 13, 461, 478 
Demophon, 4 

Demosthenes, the elder, 2, 4, 

71 

Demosthenes, the orator, his 
claim to fame, i; birth and 
origin, 2, 4, 35, 36; youth 
and early ambitions, 5-7; 
litigation with guardians, 
etc., 7-14, 36; works as 
writer of speeches for others, 
I5» 16, 37; knowledge of 
history and law, 16, 17, 26; 
his private speeches, 31-35, 
222-225; his speeches really 
delivered, 37, 38; his tri- 
erarchies, 62, 68, 95, 352; 
speaks against Cephisodotus, 
62 ; opinion of the Assembly, 
82; speech against Andrb- 
tion, 112-116, 1 19; early 
interest in naval matters, 
32, I 14, I 15; speeches 
against Lep tines, 116-119; 
on the Symmories, 1 19-124 ; 
for the Megalopolitans, 13 1- 
134; for the Rhodians, 135- 
137, 142, 181; against 

Timocrates, 137-141; 
against Aristocrates, 164- 
170, 179; First Philippic, 
184-189; Olynthiacs, 193- 
204; opposes Euboean 
Expedition, 209 ; assaulted 
by Meidias; settles the 
quarrel ; speech against 
Meidias, 209, 212, 213, 217- 
220; member of Council, 
226, 236, 258; his part in 
the Peace of Philocrates, 
and attitude towards it 
when made, 230 ff., 257- 
259, 292, 293, 318-321, 435; 


on First Embassy to Philip, 
239 ff., 259; in discussions 
after First Embassy, 245 ff., 
259-263; on Second Embas- 
sy, 264 ff. ; in discussions 
after Second Embassy, 277 
ff.; Speech on the Peace, 
290 ; prosecution of .^schines, 
Speech on the Embassy, 
302, 309, 316-322, 356; 

ambassador to Peloponnese, 
306, 323; Second Philippic, 
.308; opposes Python, 312; 
has Antiphon executed, 322; 
co-operates with Callias, 326, 
436 ; negotiates alliance with 
Megara, 326; Speech on 
Chersonese, 331-337; Third 
Philippic, 337-340; organizes 
alliance against Philip, 
341-345; Fourth Philippic, 
342; crowned in 340 b.c., 
348; in 338 B.C., 379; sup- 
ports declaration of war, 
350; trierarchic reform, 
35i» 357; policy as to 

Amphissean War, 362-368; 
makes alliance with Thebes, 
3707-376, 436; organizes 
allies before Chasroneia, 
376; financial reform, 377, 
378; at Chasroneia, 387; 
defence of his policy up to 
Chseroneia, 388-390, 489- 
490; measures for defence 
and food supply of Athens, 
394r 397, 39S; Funeral 
Oration, 398, 399; attacked 
in law-courts, 399, 400; 
theoric commissioner, 403; 
Ctesiphon's proposal^ to 
crown him, 404; behaviour 
on Philip’s death, 406, 407; 
resistance to Alexander, 
40^-419, 464; temporary 
retirement, 421, 422; policy 
in regard to the Spartan 
rising, 426, 427; defence of 
Ctesiphon, Speech on the 
Crown, 430-445; influence 
after trial of Ctesiphon, 
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Demosthenes — Continued 
446, 447; the Ha r pal us 
affair, 45i~454. 457, 460- 
470, 496 ; attitude as regards 
deification of Alexander, 
455, 459; and as regards 
restoration of exiles, ^56- 
458; condemnation and 
exile, 466-472, 476; his 

letters, 472, 488; his recall, 
476, 477; death, 485, ^86; 
character, 489-499 

Ideals of national duty, 135 
-137, 168,217, 258,298, 329, 
337 , 389, 416, 441-444, 489 
ff . ; attitude towards Thebes, 
174, 274, 278, 283, 292, 
293, 329, 365-368, 370 ff.; 
attitude towards Persia, 
120, 136, 170, 181, 182, 316, 
340-343, 355 , 409, 410, 416, 
417; as orator, i, 12, 13, 16, 
18, 20-29, 37-39, 118, 119, 
122, 133, 136, 137, 140, 166, 
188, 196, 219, 220, 223, 308, 
320, 321, 336, 340, 345, 
438-444, 497 
Dercylus, 240, 285 
Diodorus (politician), 112, 113, 
114, 138, 139 
Diodorus (historian), 170 
Diognetus, 359, 360 
Diondas, 380, 400 
Dionysia, 21 1-2 13, 217, 247, 
260, 348, 430, 434, 436 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
20 

Dionysius of Syracuse, 23, 106 
Diopeithes, 331-337, 340, 342 
Diophantus, 177, 190 
Diotimus, 423 
Diphilus, 447 
Dolopes, 172 
Dorians, 172,268 
Doriscus, 266 
Drongilus, 331 

Ebryzelmis, 59 
Echinus, 324, 365 
Egypt, 47, 136, 138, 190, 315, 
316,355 


Elseus, 62 

Elateia, 369-^372; comp. 323 
Elatreia, 323 

Eleusis, Eleusinian Mysteries, 
190, 238, 259, 372, 377, 413, 
484 

Elis, Eleans, 56, 64, 65, 326, 
376, 413, 428, 475 
Embassy, the First, 230 ff.; 
the Second, 264 ff.; the 
Third, 283 ff., 299 
Epameinondas, 54, 56, 57, 60, 
^ 148 , 377 
Ephesus, 445, 473 
Ephialtes, 342, 414, 415 
Epicrates, 139 
Epidaurus, 475 
Epigenes, 447 
Epirus, 144, 323 
Ergiske, 266 

Eretria, 51, 208, 209, 21 1, 324, 

325, 344-346 

Etesian Winds, 205, 333 
Euagoras, 47, 191 
Euboea, Eubceans, 43, 51, 54, 
56, 66, 68, 183, 205, 208- 
214, 226, 227, 229, 268, 279, 
324-326, 333, 343-346, 376, 
400 , 475 

Eubulides, 34, 107 
Eubulus, 73, 86, 92, 97, 98, 
III, 124-131, 134, 142, 165- 
168, 174, 177, 181, 200, 201, 
204, 209, 210, 214-219, 229, 
232, 234, 254,317,318 
Eucleides, ambassador, 266, 

305 

Eucleides, archonship of, 2 
Eucratus, 235 

Euctemon, 37, 112, 113, 138, 
139,213 
Eudicus, 175 
Euetion, 480 
Eumenes, 473 
Eunomus, 29 
Euphr^us, 147, 325 
Eurydice, 146, 147 
Eurylochus, 249 
Euthycles, 162 

Euthycrates, 191, 192, 206, 
310, 403 
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Euxenippus, 429 
Euxitheus, 34 
Exchanges of property, 9 

Festival-Fund, Money, etc. 
See Theoric Fund 

Generals, position of, in 
Athens, 79, 83, 85, 86, 99, 
100, 108, 187, 189, 198 
Geraestus, 184, 235 
Getas, 330 
Glaucetes, 138, 139 
Glycera, 450 
Gorgias, 479 
Grabus, 158 
Granicus, 423, 424 
Gravia, Pass of, 369, 379, 381, 
382 

Greek States, disunion of 23, 
120, 126, 234, 338 
Guardians. See Aphobus 
Gylon, 2, 3 

Hagnonides, 461, 462 
Haliartus, 43 
Halonnesus, 3I3~3I5» 347 
Halus, 239, 242, 249, 252-254, 
256, 257, 276, 279 
Harmodius, 460 
Harpalus, 450-454 
Hegesileos, 214 

Hegesippus, 282, 312-315, 323, 
345 

Hellespont. See Chersonese, 
Thrace 

Hephaestion, 471 
Heracleia, 478 

Heraeon Teichos, 170, 180, 1 81 
Hermeias, 316, 355 
Hierax, 155 

Hieromnemones, 359, 390 
Hieron, 350 

Hieron Oros. See Sacred 
Mountain 

Himeraeus, 462, 463, 484, 485 
Hypereides, 310, 341, 342, 346, 
352, 379. 393. 394. 400, 4^3. 
414, 422, 430, 448, 452, 461- 
467, 472, 474. 476, 479. 484. 
485, 488 


latrocles, 235, 240, 241 
Illyria, Illyrians, 144, 155, 

157. 158, 1S3, 304, 341, 409 
Imbros, 45, 69, 184, 214, 396, 

^ 483 

Immunity (from taxation, etc.) , 
116, 121, 141, 142 
lonians, 172 

Iphicrates, 44, 53, 59, 61, 
100, no, 147 
Isaeus, 7, 8, 12, 20 
Ischander, 233 

Isocrates, 8, ii, 15, 21-25, 
50, 77, 82, 102, 120, 243, 
290, 291, 304, 328, 402, 419 
Issus, 423 

Isthmian Games, 190 


Jason, 23; 53, 102 

Johnson, Dr., 39 

Juries. 5 ^^ Athens, law-courts 

Kepoi, 2 

Lachares, 169 
Lamachus, 487 

Lamia, Lamian War, 478-480 
Larissa, 67, 171 
Lasthenes, 19 1, 192, 206 
Laurium, 92 

Law-courts. See Athens 
Lebadeia, 384, 387, 392 
Lemnos, 45, 69, 184, 214, 357, 

396. 483 

Leocrates, 428, 429 
Leodamas, 117, 357 
Leon, 55, 352 
Leonnatus, 473, 480 
Leosthenes, 60, 241, 474-479 
Leptines, Law of Leptines, 
116-118, 141, 142 
Lesbos, 51, 409, 425 
Leucas, 323, 344, 376 
Leuctra, 54, 171 
Liturgies, 92, 116. See also 
Immunity, Taxation. 
Locrians, of Opus, 43 
Locrians, Ozolian, 172-174; 

and see Amphissa 
Logistge, 267, 301, 316 
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Lycinus, 230 
Lycophron, 66, 175, 176 
Lycurgus, 387, 394, 402, 404, 
409, 414, 423, 428, 429, 445, 

446, 448,449,454 

Lycurgus, sons of, 472 
Lyppeius, 158 
Ly Sander, 43 
Lysias, 18, 19, 21 
Lysicles, 385, 387, 402 
Lysimachus, 473 
Lysitheides, 138 


Macedonia, Macedonians, 57, 
67, 143 ff., 169; and see 
Philip 

Magnesia, 176, 177, 199, 324 
Ma^etes, 172 
Malians, 172 
Mantineia, 48, 54, 56 
Mantitheus, 33 
Marathon, 184, 443 
Maroneia, 67, 162, 163 
Masteira, 331 
Mausolus, no, 135, 138 
Mecybema, 204 
Medocus, 59 

Megalopolis, Megalopolitans, 
54, 64, 132, 306, 425-428, 
455 

Megalopolitans, Speech for, 
131-134 

Megara, ii, 190, 326, 344, 
376, 400, 401, 458 
Meidias, 10, 36, 140, 209-213, 
217-220 

Meidias, Speech against, 219, 
220 

Melantus, 400 
Melanopus, 138, 139 
Memnon, 61, 62, 424 
Menelaus, 206 

Menessechmus, 448, 449, 462, 
463,472,488 
Menestheus, 425 
Menestratus, 208 
Menon, 481 
Mentor, 62 
Menyllus, 483 

Mercenary armies, 101-104, 


III, 203; and see Athens, 
Generals 

Messene, Messenia, Messe- 
nians, 54, 55, 64, 131-134, 
307, 327, 376, 413, 425, 475 
Methone, 59, 67, 159, 169 
Methymna, 51, in 
Military System. See Athens 
Military Fund, Treasurer of, 
99 

Miltiades, ^148 
Miltocythes, 62, 63 
Mnesitheus, 453 
Molossians, 183, 323, 405 
Molossus, 213 

Money, value of Athenian, 35 
Munychia, 451, 483, 484 
Myrtenum, 266 
Mytilene, 51, in 

Naupactus, 324, 382, 391, 395 
Nausicles, 177, 239, 240 
Nausimachus, 34 
Nausinicus, 51 

Naval Boards. See Symmories 
Naval System. See Athens, 
Symmories, Trierarchy 
Naxos, 52 

Neasra, Speech against, 201 
Neapolis, 164 
Nectanebos, 47 
Neon, 175 

Neoptolemus, 30, 235 
Nicasa, near Thermopylas, 
237,324,365,369 
Nicsea, in Thrace, 67 
Nicanor, 457, 458 
Nicias, 347 
Nicobulus, 33 
Nicodemus, 36, 37 
Nisaea, 326 

Nomothetae, 91, 127, 139, 201, 
202 

Nymph^um, 2, 3, 4 

Odrysian Kingdom. See Beri- 
sades, Cotys, Cersobleptes, 
Seuthes 
CEniadae, 458 
CEnianes, 173 
CEtasans, 172, 286 
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Olympian festival, games, etc., 

144 , 457,487 

Olympian truce, 227, 230 
Olympias, 348, 405-407, 422, 
452 

Olynthiac Orations, 193-204 
Olynthus, 48, 52, 61, 146, 156, 
182 ff., 191 ff., 228, 231, 232, 

340 

Onetor, and Speeches against, 
Il“i3 

Onomarchus, 164, 175-178 
Oratory in Athens, 80 jff,, 90. 
See also Demosthenes, 
Isocrates, Lysias, Rhetoric, 
Statesmen 

Orchomenus, 46, 56, 132, 175, 
288,395,412 

Oreus, 238, 242, 265, 325, 326, 
340, 344-346, 348 
Orontas, 190 

Oropus, 49, 56, 66, 132, 133, 
279, 374, 396, 483 


Pagonians, 144, 158 
Pagas®, 177, 199, 347 
Pallene, 200 

Pammenes, 64, 147, 163, 169, 
170 

Pamphlets, political, in Greece, 

25, 26, 39 

Panathenaea, 139 
Pangagus, Mt., 67, 158 
Panhellenic sentiment, 23, 337 
Pantaenetus, 33, 223 
Paragraphe, 33, 222 
Parapotamii, 378, 379, 383, 
^884 . 

Parmenio, 152, I57, 249, 324, 

405 

Parnassus, 268, 382 

Pasicles, 221 

Pasion, 31, 221 

Pausanias, 147, 406 

Peace, of Antalcidas, 45-47 , 

•r.54,58 

Peace, of 374 b-C-, 52; of 371 
B.C., 53; of 366 B.C., 56; of 
362 B.C., 57, 60; of 350 B.C., 
134; of Philocrates, 83, 227 


ff-, 347; of Demades, 396; 
of 322 B.C., 483 
Peiragus, 29, 43, 285, 322, 393, 
425, 451, 452, 477 
Peitholaus, 66, 199 
Pella, 143, 146, 147, 149, 265, 
266, 268, 275, 298 
Pellene, 413, 425 
Pelopidas, 55, 57, 148 
Peltastae, 44 

Peparethus, 60, 325, 347 
Perdiccas II., 146 
Perdiccas III., 147 
Perdiccas, regent, 473, 483 
Periander, law of, 96, iii, 121 
Pericles, 97, 377 
Perillus, 326 

Perinthus, 67, ill, 170, 179, 
^348, 349 
Perrhsebi, 172 

Persia, Athenian policy in 
regard to, 44, 55, 57, 58, 

119, 120, 123, 135, 190, 191, 
316, 340-343, 409, 410. 
See also Artaxerxes, Darius. 
Interference in Greek poli- 
tics, 45-47, 55, no, 315, 424; 
Isocrates’ policy in regard 
to, 24 

Persian gold, 46, 342, 343, 
410, 41 1, 416, 417, 464, 465, 
468 

Phalsecus, 182, 226, 237-239, 
283, 284, 299, 300, 326 
Phalerum, 28 
Phanus, 12 

Pharsalus, 239, 279, 368, 481 
Phayllus, 176, 177, 182 
Pher®, 67, 175, 176, 199, 275, 
298 

Philip, birth, 147; early life, 
57, 148; accession, 148; 

character, 148-150, 154, 169; 
organisation of his kingdom 
and army, 1 50-1 54, 303; 
early relations with Athens, 

120, 142, 154, 155; capture 
of Amphipolis, 155, 156; 
treaty with Olynthus, 156; 
takes Pydna, 157; Potei- 
daea, 157; Methone, 159; 
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Philip — Continued 
Pagasae, 177; founds 
Philippi, 158; campaigns 
against Pasonians, Illyrians, 
etc., 155, 158, 183, 304; 
campaigns in Thrace, 160- 
164, 169, 170, i79“I8i, 266, 
327 ff., 357; his part in the 
Sacred War, 171-178, 237 
ff., 283 ff.; preparations for 
attack upon Olynthus, 182- 
184, 19 1, 193; relations with 
Persia, 191, 315, 316, 355, 
401; campaign in Thessaly, 
199; capture of Olynthus, 
204-208; negotiations with 
Athens and Peace of Phi- 
locrates, 228 ff., 268 ff. ; 
occupation of Phocis, 283 
ff.; his letter to Athens, 38, 
263, 286, 350, 356; his 
position in 346 B.c., 290; 
organises Macedonia, 303; 
organises Thessaly, 304; 
relations with Athens after 
346 B.C., 305-315, and see 
below; supports Alexander 
against Arybbas, 323 ; inter- 
feres in Euboea and Pelo- 
ponnese, 324-326; besieges 
Perinthus and Byzantium, 
349- 350; in Scythia, 354: 
wounded by Triballi, 354; 
marches to Elateia, 368, 
369 ; takes Amphissa and 
Naupactus, 382; wins battle 
of Ch^roneia, 383-387 ; 
conduct after the battle, 
392; treatment of Thebes 
and Athens, 395-397; calls 
Congress at Corinth, 401; 
marries Cleopatra, 405 ; 
assassinated, 406 
Philip’s Letter, reply to, 38, 
356 

PhiHppi, 158 

Philippics. See Demosthenes 
Philippides, 62 
Philippopolis, 330 
Philiscus, 55 

Philistides, 324-326, 343, 344 


Philocles, 451, 452, 461, 471 
Philocrates, ambassador, etc., 
207, 230-235, 239 ff., 249 ff., 
280, 281, 284, 293 ff., 310, 
311 

Philocrates, prosecutor of 
Demosthenes, 400 
Philomelus, 1 73-175 
Philosophy and politics, 26, 
77, 78, loi, 106 
Philoxenus, 453, 467 
Phleius, 48, 65, 132 
Phocians, Phocis, 43, 53, 66, 
171-178, 182, 226, 237, 

238, 248 ff., 273, 276 ff., 
294, 295, 299, 300, 317-321, 
359 , 360, 379 » 39 L 400 , 412 
Phocion, 86, 191, 210-213, 

318, 326, 344, 352-354, 383, 
387, 396, 401, 406, 411, 414, 
415, 420, 422, 445, 452, 

472-474, 480-484 

Phoebidas, 40 

Phormio, (i) 33, 220-224; (2), 
117 

Phrynon, 227, 230, 231, 240 
Platffias, 46, 49, 53, 57 , 132, 
^ 374 , 395 , 512 

Platseae, Battle of, 251, 443 
Plato, 19, 26, 39 
Pleuratus, 304 
Plutarchus, 209-21 1, 214 
Polycles, Speech against, 60 
Polycrates, 349 
Polyeidus, 349 

Polyeuctus (statesman), 323, 
414, 476 

Polyeuctus (sculptor), 498 
Polyphontes, 227 
Poneropolis, 330 
Porthmus, 324 

Poteidsea, 59, 67, 157, 182, 

_ 255, 312 

Procles, 462 

Proconnesus, 341 

Proxenus (Athenian), 238, 

243, 259, 265,278,311 

Proxenus (Theban), 379 
Ptoeodorus, 326 
Ptolemy, 147 

Pydna, 59, 67, 155 - 157 , 295 
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Pylagon, 359, 390 
Pytheas, 455, 462, 476, 484 
Pythionice, 450 
Python, 311,312 

Rhamnus, 480 
Rhebulas, 424 
Rhetoric, 15, 16, 18, 19, 77, 
80, 81, 114 

Rhodes, 51, 109-111, I35-“I37, 
181, 340, 341, 353, 445, 473 
Rhodians, Speech for, 135-137, 
142 

Rhythm, in oratory, 21, 22 
Rich and poor, in Athens, 72 
ff., 220, 483, 484 
Roxana, 473 

Sacred Mountain, 266, 267 
Sacred War, 131, 164, 171- 
178, 236 fif., 271, 282 ff. 
Salamis, battle of, 251 
Salamis, in Cyprus, 191 
Samos, 58, 69, 135, 396, 423, 
457, 460, 483 
Satyrus, 29 
Sciathus, 325, 334 
Scyros, 45, 69, 396 
Scythia, 354 
Selymbria, 68, iii, 357 
Serrhium, 266 
Sestos, 161 

Seuthes, (i) 59, (2), 424 

Simon, 16 1, 162 

Simus, 175 

Slave-labour, 102 

Social War, 93, 109'“! 12, 124, 

157. 158 

Socrates, 78, 146 
Sophanes, 237 
Sosicles, 400 
Sostratus, 313 

Sparta, Spartans, 42, 45, 47- 
49, 54, 56, 64, 131-134, 172, 
173, 178, 268, 275, 285, 289, 

293, 306, 307, 363, 401, 

424-428, 475 
Spartocidas, 2 

Speech-writers, professional, 
15, 16, 37 
Sphodrias, 49 
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Spudias, 31, 32 
Stageira, 199 

Statesmen, corruption of, 82, 
192, 193, 295, 310, 335- 
340, 346,440 

Stephanus, and Speeches 
against, 201, 222-225 
Stratocles, (i) 155, (2) 385, 
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Heroes of the Nations 


A Series of biographical studies of the lives and 
work of a number of representative historical char^ 
acters about whom have gathered the great traditions 
of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have 
been accepted, in many instances, as types of the 
several National ideals. With the life of each typical 
character will be presented a picture of the National 
conditions surrounding him during his career. 

The narratives are the work of writers who are 
recognized authorities on their several subjects, and, 
while thoroughly trustworthy as history, will present 
picturesque and dramatic “stories’^ of the Men and 
of the events connected with them. 

To the Life of each ‘‘Hero’’ will be given one duo- 
decimo volume, handsomely printed in large type, 
provided with maps and adequately illustrated ac- 
cording to the special requirements of the several 
subjects. 
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The Story of the Nations 


In the story form the current of each National life 
is distinctly indicated, and its picturesque and note- 
worthy periods and episodes are presented for the 
reader in their philosophical relation to each other 
as well as to universal history. 

It is the plan of the writers of the different volumes 
to enter into the real life of the peoples, and to bring 
them before the reader as they actually lived, labored, 
and struggled-~as they studied and wrote, and as 
they amused themselves. In carrying out this plan, 
the myths, with which the history of all lands begins, 
will not be overlooked, though these will be carefully 
distinguished from the actual history, so far as the 
labors of the accepted historical authorities have 
resulted in definite conclusions. 

The subjects of the different volumes have been 
planned to cover connecting and, as far as possible, 
consecutive epochs or periods, so that the set when 
completed will present in a comprehensive narrative 
the events in the great Story of the Nations; 
but it is, of course, not always practicable to issue 
the several volumes in their chronological order. 
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